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HEN | hear of peopie being mar- 
ried in a lion’s cage, or a balloon, 
or in a department-store window, I can’t 
help smiling, for it always reminds me of 
Sally Featherstone’s wedding. Not that 
she was a balloon or a lion-cage bride; 

was worse than that. Moreover, a fur- 
niture clerk in a department store was 
responsible for it. 

Of course, Sally was desperately in 
love; one has to be desperately in love 
to marry a man named Jones. Equally, 
if course, no practical-minded father can 
bear to see his daughter marry an artist, 
especially when he has already selected 
1 husband for her. 

Sally’s father was so used to success 
in business that it never occurred to 
him he could not manipulate the mar- 
riage market. But although her father’s 
favorite stock—Seymour Van Winkle 
preferred—was duly listed and highly 
profitable, paying something like sixty 
thousand a year, Sally chose to invest in 
Jones common. She was, too, just the 
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least bit afraid of her father, else she 
wouldn’t have remained in hiding that 
day of days. But I’m getting ahead of 
my story. 

It was in a quiet corner of a little tea- 
room called the Sign of the Rosebud, on 
38th Street just off Fifth Avenue, that 
Sally informed Loring Jones of his ap- 
proaching marriage. 

“We're going to be married,”’ she de- 
clared. 

“Well, rather!” Loring agreed. 

“And we’re not going to wait forever, 
either.” 

“T should say not!” 

“You really want to marry me?” 

“How can you ask?” 

“Then it’s settled; we shall be mar- 
ried next Wednesday.” 

Next Wednesday! Though very much 
surprised at Sally’s decision, and not a 
little frightened. Loring was. on the 
whole, extraordinarily pleased. ‘ar- 
ling!” he murmured. 

“T thought you'd like it,” said Sally. 
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“Like it? I love it!” 

“Father will probably cut me off with 
a penny.” 

“T made eight thousand last year. I 
can take care of you; and I will.” 

“I know you will, dear. But of course 
I shall tell father.” 

“Of course.” 

Sally did tell her father that very 
evening. 

“Oh, by the way,” she said, “I’m go- 
ing to be married. I thought you ought 
tc know.” 

“What’s that you say?” 

“T said,” Sally repeated gravely, “that 
I’m going to be married.” 

“TT don’t think I understand. 
Whom are you going to marry? And 
why haven’t I been told of it?” 

“You are being told now, father. And 
whom should I be going to marry but 
Loring Jones?” 

“I forbid it! Do you hear? I forbid 
it !” 

“Yes, I hear.” 

“That’s better. I 

got into you, Sally r 
“Do you know any reason why I 


can’t see what has 


shouldn’t marry Loring?” 
“T know a million.” 
“Tell me one, please.” 
“T don’t like him.” 


“That’s no reason. Have 
tried to like him?” 

“There’s something wrong 
man when one can’t like him 
trying.” 

“You're prejudiced.” 

“T don’t want you to marry an 
ist.” 

“Why ?” 

“Why? Good Heavens! 
plain my reasons?” 

“No,” said Sally, “it isn’t necessary. 
Besides, you couldn’t.” 

“If your mother were alive, she’d 
agree with me.” 

“Father !” 

“Yes?” 

“Did my mother marry you because 
she loved you?” 

“T suppose so. 
course !” 

“Well?” 

“T wont have you marrying that Jones 


you ever 


with a 
without 


art- 


Must I 


exX- 


That is— 


Why, of 
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fellow. He’s an adventurer; he’s after 
your money.” 

“T haven’t any.” 

“I’m a rich man, Sally.” 

“You're poor in everything but money, 
father.” 

“That's a nice thing to say to me!” 

“It wasn’t nice, I’lt admit. I’m sor- 

, ” 

“TI should hope so. Now about this 
marriage business—you’re not to marry 
anybody.” 

“IT wont-until next Wednesday.” 

Mr. Featherstone knew Sally too well 
to take her seriously. “She wants me to 
think she’ll marry that Jones,” he de- 
cided, “but she wont.’ Still, there was 
no virtue in taking chances. Next morn- 
ing, on his way down town, he stopped 
at the City Hall and had a talk with 
the man whose business it is to issue 
marriage licenses. The license clerk 
seemed to enjoy making Mr. Feather- 
stone’s acquaintance. Yes, certainly he 
would inform him instantly if at any 
time a Miss Sarah Le Moyne Feather- 
stone and a Mr. Loring Jones applied 
for a marriage license. Since they were 
both of age, he must, of course, issue the 
license; but Mr. Featherstone should be 
informed of it at once. 

Five days later, on a Wednesday, a 
little past noon, the telephone in Mr. 
Featherstone’s office rang. 

“Party named Bradley,” announced 
the office-boy. “Says it’s important.” 

“Don’t know any Bradley.” 

“Mr. Featherstone don’t know you.” 

“Says he’s marriage-license clerk at 
the City Hall,” reported the office boy. 

“T’ll talk to him.” 

Strangely enough, at this very mo- 
ment Sally was saying: “Did you notice 
how the license clerk stared, Loring?” 

“Yes,” replied Loring. “But he could- 
n't help it ; you’re too pretty.” And then, 
with unparalleled audacity, he leaned 
over and kissed her. And they were in 
a taxicab on Broadway. 

3!” exclaimed Sally. “You 


’ 


“Goodness ! 
mustn’t do that!” 

“If procuring a marriage license isn’t 
a kissing event, I never heard of one,” 
said Loring, at which they both laughed 
happily. Certainly getting married was 
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one of the pleasantest occupations in the 
world. 

Che taxicab now left Broadway, turn 
ing west on Eleventh Street ; a moment 
later it stopped before an old-fashioned 
three story and basement house about 
midway between Fifth and Sixth Ave 
nues. Here Loring paid and dismissed 
the driver, then looked at his watch. “It 
is just twenty-fivé minutes past twelve,”’ 
‘he said, ‘‘and Warren promised to be 
here at half-past. Shall we go up?” 

“Of course,” said Sally. “Why not?” 

“IT thought perhaps you might prefer 
to wait for Warren.” 

‘Nonsense!’ said Sally. “We're as 
good as married. it’s 
spicuous waiting here.” 

“It is, rather. Come along, dear.” 

he house in which Loring lived and 
worked was, in the eyes of its fellows, 
. reproach to the neighborhood, in that 
it was the only house in a long respect 
able row that had gone in for trade. A 
plumber occupied the basement; the 
first floor was given over to Mme. Elise, 
the milliner. True, the second floor re- 


Besides, too con- 


deemed itself by harboring a policeman 
and his numerous family. But even a 


policeman can not wholly redeem a 
house whose basement windows display 
porcelain tubs. As for Loring’s studio 
on the third floor, it is to be doubted if 
the street were aware of its existence. 
rhat is why Loring liked it so much. 
Of course, it would hardly have done 
for a fashionable portrait painter. But 
l.oring wasn’t one, he thanked his stars ; 
he was first, last and always a painter 
of landscapes—extraordinarily good 
landscapes, the critics said. And the 
third floor of the house on West Elev- 
enth Street was a splendid place to 
come back to, after sketching far a-field, 
a place to work in, a place in which 
to study the color notes of sketches and 
transform ideas into pictures. That such 
a satisfactory studio should have been 
tucked away at the top of this appar 
ently commonplace house could be ex 
plained in but one way; the man who 
built the house must have been an artist. 
The third floor contained, besides the 
studio, a tiny bedroom and a bath. One 
entered the studio through a narrow 
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passage, and the bedroom from the stu- 
dio. It was, in fact, ideally arranged for 
a bachelor artist; and, as an extra con 
venience, the policeman’s wife, Mrs. 
Kelly, took entire charge of the house- 
keeping, mended Loring’s clothes, swept 
his studio when he would allow it, and 
every morning at eight o’clock, brought 
him his toast, and eggs, and 
morning paper. So, of course, she had 
a key to the studio. 

But now Loring’s occupancy of the 
studio was at an end, for when he and 
Sally returned from California, (they 
were to leave for California on the Lim- 
ited at 5:30 that evening,) it would be 
to take up their abode elsewhere. That 
is one reason why Sally wished to be 
married in the studio. Another was that 
she had met Loring there. Her aunt, 
Mrs. Willoughby Drew, had been re- 
sponsible for that, and if father blamed 
anyone for her marriage, he should 
blame Aunt Lila. 

[f Sally was rather sentimental, Lor- 
ing, too, was not without his sentimental 
desire ; he wished very much to be mar- 
ried by his old friend Warren Reed. And 
Mr. Reed was coming from Boston (he 
and Loring had been at school together ) 
on purpose to perform the ceremony. 
Indeed he had promised to be on hand 
at the studio promptly at half-past 
twelve. So Sally may be forgiven the 
slight shattering of the conventions 
which took place when she agreed to 
enter Loring’s studio before the Rev. 
Mr. Reed appeared. Besides, as she said. 
she and Loring were as good as mar 
ried. 

When the Rev. Mr. Reed did arrive, 
which would be in two or three minutes 
at the most, then they would send for 
Mrs. Kelly, and one of Mme. Elise’s 
assistants, perhaps, to witness their mar- 
riage. And then—well then, Loring and 
she and Mr. Reed would go to the Bre 
voort House for luncheon, and after 
that they’d kill time till they must take 
their train. Of course, Sally’s maid was 
in the secret, but it was very necessary 
for the maid to stay at home, and see 
personally to the dispatching of Sally’s 
trunks to the station to catch the Lim- 
ited. 
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Loring unlocked the door, lighted the 
gas in the narrow passage, then, draw- 
ing aside the portiére, invited Sally into 
the studio. There would be just time 
for a kiss—two, perhaps. 

But as Sally entered, Loring’s atten- 
tion was distracted by a piece of furni 
ture which his studio had not held when 
he left it that morning—an 
wardrobe of imitation Spanish 
heavily carved—by machinery. It 
a very pret ious wardrobe, however, for 
it was undoubtedly a gift from Sally. 

“How could you?” Loring exclaimed 
in a tone at once reproving and endear- 
ing. 

“How could I what?” asked Sally. 

“That wardrobe.” 

“What about it?” 

“Do you mean to tell me—’ 

“T never laid eyes on it before.” 

Loring breathed a sigh of relief. “I 
might have known it,” he said, “‘it’s such 
a poor imitation of the real thing.” 

“Ves, isn’t it? What a 
Even the key is large!” 

Sally unlocked the wardrobe, with- 
drawing the key to show Loring; then, 
with the key still in her hand, she opened 
the double doors and inspected the in 
terior of the wardrobe. 

“Why, there’s room in there to set up 
housekeeping,” she said. 

“Tt’s built to hold clothes,” said Lor- 
ing, indicating a row of hooks inside. 
“Hullo! That must be Warren knocking 
at the door.”’ 

“Better kiss me,” said Sally. “It’s the 
last chance you'll have to kiss Sally 
Featherstone.” 


immense 
oak, 


was 


’ 


} 
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whale it is! 


II 


When Loring opened the door at the 
end of the passage, he was treated to the 
surprise of his life, for there stood Sal- 
ly’s father. 

“Mr. Featherstone!” gasped Loring. 

“The same. I’ve come for my daugh- 
ter.”’ 

““But—er—I think there must be some 
mistake.” 

“Not the slightest mistake,” declared 
Mr. Featherstone, proceeding towards 
the studio. : 


, 
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his way, “er—hold on a 
you ?” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Featherstone, “you 
annoy me!” He looked so fierce and de- 
termined that there was nothing for Lor- 
ing to do but let him pass, then follow 
him into the studio. 

The studio was empty, which meant 
Sally had heard her father’s voice and 
had stolen into the bedroom. Loring 
hoped Mr. Featherstone wouldn't insist 
on searching the bedroom. If he did in- 
sist, there was only one thing left to do; 
to swear that the wedding ceremony had 
already been performed. 

“T think,” said Loring, “this is the— 
er—first time you have honored my stu- 
dio with your presence. Would you care 
to see some of my latest canvases?” 

“No, I thank you. I’ve come for my 
daughter.” 

“Your daughter? Ah, I see—some er- 
rand of Miss Sally’s. Pray command me, 
Mr. Featherstone.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Featherstone, 
“IT will command you. Produce my 
daughter at once!” 

‘But, my dear sir!” 

“Enough of this, Jones. I know my 
daughter is here, and you know it. But 
there’s no reason why the whole world 
should know it. I’ve come to take her 
home with me.” 

“That,” said Loring, “is for her to 
decide. We are already married.” 

“T don’t believe it.” 

“Sir 

“I say you haven’t had time to get 
married.” 

“One finds time for everything now- 
adays, Mr. Featherstone.” 

“Then I am to understand my daugh- 
ter is in yonder?’ demanded Mr. 
Featherstone, pointing at the bedroom 
door. 

“My wife is in yonder,” replied Mr. 
Jones, “if that’s what you mean.” 

“Ah! Will you be so good as to ask 
her to come here ?” 

“Really, Mr. Featherstone!” 

“A most simple request, Mr. Jones.” 

A simple request ? 

“Hang it all,” thought 
don’t know what to do.” 


exclaimed Loring, blocking 
minute, will 


Loring, “I 
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He was saved from deciding by the 
sound of footsteps in the passage way. 
He had, it seemed, forgotten to close 
the door from the outer hall, and—good 
Heavens, it was Warren Reed! 

“Well,” said the Rev. Mr. Reed, com- 
ing gaily in, “I’m a little late, but I 
don’t suppose it matters much. I'll marry 
you in plenty of time for lunch, old fel- 
low. Ah, one of the witnesses, I pre 
sume !”’ 

“Er—no,” said Loring, “the bride's 
father, Mr. Benton Featherstone.” 

“Charmed to make your acquaintance, 
Mr. Featherstone.” 

“Thank you. I am_ particularly 
pleased to make yours. You are here, | 
take it, for the purpose of marrying my 
daughter to Mr. Jones.” 

‘I’ve come down from Boston for that 
purpose.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Featherstone, “you 
might as well go back to Boston. There 
will be no wedding.” 

“What do you say, Loring?” 

“There will be a wedding.” 

“It is quite too bad you two can't 
agree,” said the Rev. Mr. Reed. 

“There will be no wedding,’ Mr. 
Featherstone repeated grimly. “I mean 
a 

The Rev. Mr. Reed looked first at 
Loring, then at Sally’s father. He could 
see they were both determined, yet, of 
course, Loring was in the right. On the 
whole it was a most extraordinary situ- 
ation. He could tell better what would 
be the outcome after he’d met the girl. 
Mr. Reed, you see, had never had the 
pleasure of meeting Miss Sally Feather- 
stone. 

Loring and Sally’s father were ex- 
changing hostile glances when the door- 
bell rang. 

“Goodness!” thought Loring, “if I 
leave the studio, Sally’s father may force 
his way into the bedroom, and then—” 

“T say,” he said, “would you mind 
answering the bell, Warren?” 

“Not at all, dear boy.” 

lhe Rev. Mr. Reed disappeared into 
the passage, to return a moment later ac- 
companied by a large, stout, imposing: 
looking woman. 

“This, madame,” he said, pointing at 


’ 


‘ 
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Loring, “is the gentleman you wish to 


see.” 

But the large lady had no eyes for 
Loring; she was quite taken up with 
staring at the oak wardrobe. 

““That’s it,’’ she proclaimed. 

“IT beg pardon?” said Loring. 

“That’s the wardrobe I bought at 
Howard and Morgan’s. Do you deny 
that it is mine, sir ?”’ 

“No, indeed!” 

“It was a mistake in the address. My 
name is Jones.” 

“And mine is also Jones.”’ 

“Ah, that explains everything. I have 
brought two men with me. May they 
take the wardrobe?” 

“Certainly.” 

A moment later the wardrobe was 
moved; off it went down stairs, borne 
tenderly, if somewhat slantingly, by two 
stalwart furniture movers from Howard 
and Morgan’s. 

For all its appearance of solidity, the 
wardrobe wasn’t particularly heavy. It 
had been made to sell at a bargain, and 
was consequently a pattern of poor 
workmanship. Its roof, if a wardrobe 
may be said to have a roof, was of thin 
pine, poorly joined, and nicely ventilated 
by frequent knot holes. But a high and 
elaborate moulding hid that defect. Be- 
sides, one mustn’t expect too much for 
$87.40. 

The furniture movers, however, 
thought the wardrobe uncommonly 
heavy as they carried it down the stairs. 
And so it was—heavier by a hundred 
and twenty-six pounds than it had been 
when it left Howard and Morgan’s De- 
partment Store. For, as you doubtless 
have already suspected, Sally was in the 
wardrobe, having stepped into it when 
she heard her father’s voice at the end 
of the passage-way. 

It was a silly thing to do, perhaps, 
but Sally was in a panic. Shé didn’t 
want her father to find her in the stu- 
dio, and she feared she wouldn’t have 
time to cross the studio, and enter the 
bedroom. Besides, if she were found, it 
would look queer—like a horrid French 
play—to be found in Loring’s bedroom. 

In the wardrobe, she had been able to 
overhear the conversation between Lor- 
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ing and her father. She did wish Loring 
had stuck to his first fib about his not 
knowing where she was. What an idiot 
he had been to jump from one untruth 
to another, to profess entire ignorance of 
her whereabouts, and then, in the next 
breath, to declare they were already mar 
ried. Sally had a wholesome regard for 
the truth, and told it on every possible 
occasion. But it occurred to her that if 
she ever did tell a lie, she would stick to 
it. It was the only thing to do. 

And then the Rev. Mr. Reed had 
come in, adding further complications ; 
and after him, that unspeakable Mrs. 
Jones. Poor Sally! With her it was stick 
to the wardrobe, or emerge; and to 
emerge would be entirely ridiculous. 
What would her father, what would 
the Rev. Mr. Reed—above all, what 
would Mrs. Jones think ? No, she would 
stay in the wardrobe, at least until the 
men had carried it to the sidewalk. 
There she would open the door. 
calmly out, give each of the furniture 
movers a dollar, then walk to the nearest 
hotel and telephone Loring. She had the 
key to the wardrobe in her hand, and 


step 


had taken the precaution to fasten the 
catch on the inside of the doors, after 
stepping into the wardrobe. So all she 
had to do when the wardrobe reached 
the sidewalk was to unfasten the doors 


and step jauntily out. Certainly she 
couldn’t retain a jaunty air in a ward 
robe carried at a slant. But jaunty is 
that jaunty does. 

After Sally and the wardrobe and 
Mrs. Jones and the two furniture movers 
left the studio, Sally’s father behaved 
very badly, or so Loring thought. 

“T know for a fact my daughter is in 
your rooms,” he said, “and I mean to 
see her.” 

“And I 
replied. 

“You shall never marry my daughter,” 
Mr. Featherstone declared, and then, 
without warning, he rushed to the bed- 
room door and flung it open. 

“Sally! Sally!” he called. 

As there was no answer from Sally, 
he entered the bedroom, followed by 
Loring and the Rev. Mr. 

“Too bad,” murmured Mr. 


mean to marry her,”’ Loring 


Reet 1. 
Reed. 
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“It’s outrageous!” declared Loring. 
“Confound the man!’ 

In the meantime Mr. Featherstone 
searched for Sally, invading every nook 
and corner of Loring’s rooms. He was 
astounded at his lack of success, for he 
had been so sure. So, for that matter, 
had Loring. But this was no time for 
Loring to show his astonishment. 

“I told you your daughter 
here,” he said. 

“You told me also she was already 
married to you, and that is false.” 

“Ah, is it? Are you sure?” 

“I’m positive. Moreover, I shall hire 
a man to watch this house, and to follow 
you wherever you go. Two men. And” 
(they had now returned to the studio) 
“if you do outwit me—and you sha’n’t— 
I'll cut Sally off without a penny, do 
you understand ?” 

“T understand perfectly, Mr. Feather- 
stone.” 

“Well, if you really understand, you 
wont be so anxious to marry my daugh- 
ter.” With this Sally’s father departed 
unceremoniously, slamming the door be- 
hind him. 

“Well of all things!” 
Mr. Reed. 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Loring. 

“Now that the father has gone would 
you mind telling me where your bride 


is f 


wasn’t 


said the Rev. 


“Where she is? I—I don’t know.’ 

“You don’t know? Then she 
here ?” 

“Of course, she was here.”’ 

“And couldn’t have 
place.” 

“No; she couldn’t have left.” 

“Then she must be here,” said the 
Rev. Mr. Reed. 

“But, confound it, she isn’t!” 

“Her father may have overlooked 
her.” 

There followed a mad hunt for Sally. 

“It’s no use,” said Loring, ten min- 
utes later. “She isn’t here.” 

“Have you looked under the bed ?” 

“Yes,” replied Loring, shamefacedly, 
“T have.” 

“Then where can she be?” 

“IT give it up, unless—unless— But 
no, it couldn’t be.” 


she left the 
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“Unless what, dear boy?” 
“Unless—unless she was in that ward 
robe.” 

“Do you 
men carried away ?” 

“Ves, but—” 

“By Jove!” said the Rev. Mr. Reed. 
“Who was that Mrs. Jones, and where 
does she live?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, it’s important we find out.” 

“Important ? Of course it’s important! 
I'll ring up Howard and Morgan’s; 
that’s where the wardrobe came from.” 

Yes, a wardrobe, a Spanish oak ward 
robe, had left the store that morning. It 
had been purchased by a Mrs. Jones. She 
lived at 26 West Eleventh Street. 

“But, confound it all, that’s my ad- 
dress !”’ 

Che clerk couldn’t help it. That was 
where the wardrobe was sent. 

“We're no better off than we were be- 
fore,” said Loring, hanging up the re- 
ceiver. ‘Wait a minute, I’ll run down 
stairs and ask Mrs. Kelly; she knows 
everything.” 

When Loring returned he was both 


mean the wardrobe those 


elated and crestfallen. “A Mrs. Jones 
moved in next door a week ago,” he an- 
nounced, “and she answers to the de- 
scription. Furthermore Mrs. Kelly hap- 
pened to be on the sidewalk when the 


men carried the wardrobe downstairs, 
and she saw them take it into the house 
next door. But that’s not all. I thought 
I’d look out and see if this house is 
watched, and it is watched. There are 
two men below on the sidewalk. What 
are we to do?” 

“You'll have to call on Mrs. Jones.”’ 

“And be followed into the house by 
those two men. No, thank you.” 

“Then what can you do?” 

“To?” said Loring. “I know what I'll 
do: I’ll climb to the roof of this house, 
and enter Mrs. Jones’ house through the 
scuttle.” 

“But, Loring, that’s madness!” 

“T don’t care if it is. What’s more, 
you've got to come with me.” 

wos 

“Ves. It may be you'll have to marry 
us on the spot.” 

“But, my dear fellow!” 
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“You've got tc come with me, War- 
ren, that’s all there is to it.” 

“But supposing we’re arrested ?” 

“T don’t care if we are.” 

“But -I care. I’m a clergyman.” 

“You're a quitter, that’s what you 
are.” 

The Rev. Mr. Reed sighed dismally. 
“All right,” he said, “I’ll accompany 
you.” 


tl 


Although a distinct novelty, it can not 
be truthfully said that Sally Feather- 
stone enjoyed her ride in the wardrobe. 
At the beginning of the journey she very 
wisely sat down; for otherwise she 
would have sat down, anyway—and 
rather suddenly. By bracing herself with 
feet and elbows, she managed to main- 
tain a fairly rigid if somewhat awkward 
position on the way down, what seemed 
to her, miles of stairs. When at last the 
wardrobe rested wholly on the sidewalk, 
she prepared to escape. This preparation 
consisted of assuming a crouching posi- 
tion, straightening her hat, and pulling 
down her veil. But, alas! before she was 
quite ready to unfasten the wardrobe 
doors, the stalwart furniture movers 
once more assumed their burden, forcing 
her to sit down again. 

“Their wagon must be further down 
the street,” she thought. 

[Imagine then, her surprise, when the 
wardrobe began to tilt upward. She was 
actually being carried upstairs again, 
which meant, naturally, that the men 
were returning to the studio. She could- 
n't imagine why, but was ever so grate- 
ful that they should do so. Up a short 
flight of steps, then on the level for a 
few feet, then up a long flight of stairs, 
a turn to the left, another turn, and 
then a strange voice, a woman’s, uttered 
these words: “Set it there.” 

Up one flight of stairs, not two. Good 
gracious! Where was she? 

She heard the furniture movers de- 
part, then all was silence. “I’ll look out, 
and see where I am,” she decided. 

But just as this decision was made, a 
man and woman entered the room. 

“There it is,’ said the woman in a 
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strangely familiar voice; “I hope. you'll 
like it, Pettie.” 

“T love it, darling,” the man replied. 

hen came the unmistakable sound of 
an enthusiastic kiss. 

“Did my Pettie think his Birdie had 
forgotten his birthday ?”’ 

Pettie denied this charge vigorously. 

“It was sent to the wrong house,” said 
the woman, “and it’s for you to put 
your clothes in.” 

‘‘Where’s the key?” 

‘“That’s so—where 
it isn’t locked.” 

“Ves, it said 
door. “It is locked.” 

‘“T remember the key distinctly,” said 
the woman.-“It was a very large one.”’ 

“You'd better have Marie send for a 
locksmith,” suggested Pettie. 

“Ves,” agreed the woman, “I think so, 
too. But you do like it, don’t you?” 

“Indeed I do, my own. It is just what 
!’ve always wanted.” 

“As if I didn’t know that,” said the 
woman. “Now, I’ll see Marie about that 
locksmith.” 

[here was the sound of footsteps and 
of a closing door. Sally and Pettie were 
alone in the room! 

Now, if Pettie would only leave! Cer- 
tainly, Sally wouldn’t wait for that lock- 
smith. She must escape from the ward- 
robe before the locksmith came. Yes, and 
before the woman returned. If one could 
judge from their voices, Pettie would be 
much more easy to explain to than his 
wife. He was evidently a soft little crea- 
ture. And his wife—why, of course, his 
wife must be that Mrs. Jones who had 
come into Loring’s studio. Although 
Sally hadn’t seen her, she felt Mrs. 
Jones would prove difficult. Decidedly, 
if she were ever to escape from the ward 
robe it must be now. 

She unfastened the catch, and opened 
the doors a crack, then peered out. Yes, 
there was Pettie, seated before a dresser 
manicuring his nails. This was undoubt- 
edly Pettie’s dressing-room; and Pettie 
was, evidently, something of a dandy. 
He was a frightened looking little man, 
but gentle and kind-hearted, or so Sally 
judged. At all events she preferred him 
to Birdie. 


asked Pettie. 
is it? But perhaps 


Pettie, trying the 


is,” 
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Sally opened the door wider, and 
wider; then, with sudden resolve, she 
stepped from the wardrobe, whereupon 
Pettie turned, then rose unsteadily from 
his chair, a look of horror on his face. 

“I say,” he said, ‘“‘who are you?” 

“I came in the wardrobe,” explained 
Sally, ‘and I must get out of this house 
without being seen.” 

“You came in the—” Pettie sank into 
his chair, completely unnerved. “I’m 
seeing things,” he murmured. 

“Get up,” said Sally. “You must help 
me.” 

“I daren’t,” said Pettie. “If my wife 
should see you!” 

“But she mustn’t see me.” 

“I should say not!” said Pettie. “She 
—she’s jealous.” 

“Then why don’t you do something ?” 
asked Sally. 

“I—I don’t know what to do. How 
did you get in there?” he demanded 
fiercely, pointing at the wardrobe. 

“Never mind how I got in there. What 
I want to know is how I’m going to get 
out of this house.” 

“You’re deuced pretty,” said Pettie. 

“Your wife is sending for a_ lock- 
smith,” said Sally. “Here’s the key.” 

“I—I don’t want it. I don’t want 
anything to do with it—or you.” 

“But you've got to have something to 
do with it. Here, I’ll lock the wardrobe. 
Now, take the key and hide it.” 

“But where will you hide?” 

“What’s in there?” asked Sally, point- 
ing to a door. 

“It’s a clothes closet.” 

“Well, then, I’ll hide in there. And 
when there’s nobody about I'll slip 
downstairs, and out of the house.” 

“But you can’t hide in there,” 
jected Pettie; “it isn’t proper. 
don’t you hide in my wife’s room ?” 

“Because I don’t want to,” said Sally. 

“But, hang it all, if my wife should 
discover you—” 

“She wont, if you’re careful, and do 
what I say,” declared Sally. 

“It is outrageous !” 

“To hear you talk, one would think 
I was here from choice. Goodness, some 
one’s coming !” 

Sally had just time to open the door 


ob- 


Why 
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to the clothes closet and slip inside be 
fore Mrs. Jones appeared. And, as luck 
would have it, the first thing Mrs. Jones 
noticed was that the door to the clothes 
closet stood open. 

“Ah,” said Mrs. Jones, “‘you’ve al 
ready begun to sort over your clothes 
and decide which ones shall go in the 
wardrobe.” 

‘“Er—yes,” said Pettie, 
room and « losing the closet door, “but | 
don’t think I'll go on with it.” 

“Why not?” demanded Mrs. Jones. 

“What is the use till I see the 
wardrobe’s like inside ?” 

“Nonsense! Get out all 
clothes, and I'll help you.” 

“IT don’t want to do it 
Pettie. 

“Then I'll do it for you.” 

‘No, no,” cried Pettie, “you mustn't!” 

“Nustn’t? That’s a strange word to 

to your wife, Pettibone Jones r 

“T think I ought to have my own way 
on my_ birthday,” Pettie. “Aren't 
you going to humor your Pettie on his 
birthday, my love?” 

“Of course I am,” 
“My Pettie is such a spoiled baby.” 

“Who spoiled him?” inquired 
Jones. 

“Everybody wants to spoil him,”’ his 
wife declared fondly, “only I wont give 
them a chance.” 

“No,” said Pettie, half resentfully, 
“vou wont give them a chance.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Jones, “I'll go 
down and see how lunch is coming on. 
| know you don’t like cook’s salads so 
I’m going to dress the salad myself.” 

“Thank you, my own. And dearest- 

“Ves?” ; 

“Please close the door behind you.” 

Left to himself once more, Mr. Jones 
formed a hasty though mighty resolve. 
Crossing to the clothes closet he opened 
its door. 

“T say,” he whispered, “are you still 
there?” 

“Where else should I be?” demanded 
Sally, emerging from behind a long, 
gray ulster. “Is the coast clear?” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Mr. Jones, “but 
I’ve decided one thing; you've got to 
go back into the wardrobe.” 


crossing the 


what 
your winter 


now.” said 


said 


said Mrs. Jones. 


Mr. 
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“Well, I just wont.” 

“You've got to,” said Mr. Jones. 

“But why should I?” 

“Tt’s this way. If you were discovered 
in my clothes closet, it would look 
deuced queer, wouldn't it?” 

“It would. But I don’t intend to be 
discovered.” 

‘And I don’t intend to let you—not in 
my clothes closet. Back you go.” 

“But that is absurd.” 

“It isn’t either. If you’re discovered 
in the wardrobe, it’s none of my affair, 
for my wife knows I haven’t seen the 
inside of it. She bought the wardrobe, 
and gave it to me, do you see? And if 
she bought you with the wardrobe, it’s 
none of my business, now is it ?” 

“But surely—” 

“No, I’ve quite made up my mind to 
it. Back you go.” 

“You’re a nice, chivalrous person,” 
said Sally indignantly. “Can’t you see 
I’m in a dreadful position ?” 

“Rather you’d be in one than be in 
one myself,” Mr. Jones replied coldly. 
“No use arguing. I’ve quite made up my 
mind. Back you go.” 

“Supposing I refuse?” 

“But, hang it all, you can’t refuse! If 
you insist on remaining in my dressing- 
room, I’ve the right to choose where you 
shall stay. That’s only fair.” 

“Fair, or not, | wont go 
that wardrobe, that’s certain.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Jones helplessly, “I 
don’t know what I’m to do.” 

“You're to do nothing.” 

“But all my winter clothes are in that 
closet, and I had the hardest time ever to 
keep my wife from sorting them over 
when she was here a moment ago. ‘That’s 
what the wardrobe is for, to put my 
winter clothes in.” 

“T don’t care what it’s for. And | 
think you ought to be ashamed of your- 
self,” said Sally, on the verge of tears. 
“You selfish little man!” 

“T’m not selfish,” said Mr. Jones. “If 
I'd met you in a restaurant, or in the 
park, I’d do anything for you. But— 
why, dash it all, you don’t my 
wife !” 

“And I don’t intend to meet her if I 
can help it.” 


back 


into 


know 
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“Tell you what; there’s a room on 
the third floor that’s never used. You 
might go there.” 

“IT can’t 
do.” 

“You see,” explained Mr. Jones, “I 
always lock up at night, and set the bur- 
glar alarm. I wont set it to-night. Then, 
after we're all in bed, you can slip down 
stairs, and no one in the hceuse will be 
the wiser.” 

“But I can’t stay here till you go to 
bed.” 

“Guess you'll have to,” said Mr. 
Jones. “I'll try and smuggle you some- 
thing to eat about tea time,” he added by 


see what good that would 


way of a bribe. 

“But why can’t I march right down 
stairs and out the front door?” 

“That would be madness. 
might see you.” 

“T don’t care whether she 


My wife 


me or 


sees 


not,” said Sally, starting towards the 


door. 

Mr. Jones was, however, too quick for 
her; stepping in front of her, he locked 
the door and put the key in his coat 
pocket. 

“Now,” 

“T wont, you little beast !’’ 

“There, there; it will all come right. 
Follow me.” 

“Where 2” 

“To that room on the third floor. 
There’s a passage from this room that 
leads to the back stairs, so we wont have 
to go out into the hall. Come, there’s a 


he said, “‘let’s be sensible.” 


good girl.” 

“I’m not a good girl 

“T don’t suppose you are,” said’ Mr. 
Jones, “but just the same, come along.” 
' As there seemed nothing better to do, 
Sally followed Mr. Jones—who pro 
ceeded stealthily, and with great caution. 
Up the back stairs they went to the third 
floor. 

“Here’s the place,” 
Jones, opening the door. 

Sally entered reluctantly, whereupon 
Mr. Jones closed the door behind her. 
A key turned in the lock, and Sally, who 
was to have been married a half-hour be- 
fore, found herself a prisoner in an 
empty room on the third floor of a 
strange house. 


"ye 


whispered Mr. 
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If the Rev. Mr. Reed had known be- 
forehand what it would mean to follow 
Loring on his mad, impractical hunt for 
Sally, he might have refused. Yet one 
can not be certain, for Mr. Reed’s an- 
cestors had been hard-headed and ad- 
venturous to a degree; they had fought 
Indians and Englishmen, and one mar- 
tyred Reed had ended his mission of car- 
rying the gospel to far lands by becom- 
in the piece de résistance of a cannibal 
banquet in the South Seas. 

While one can’t help one’s ancestors, 
one’s ancestors can, and often do, help 
their descendants amazingly. It was un- 
doubtedly his ancestors who were re- 
sponsible for Warren Reed’s promise to 
accompany his friend. 

“Good boy!” said Loring; “now, let 
me see; we will need something to force 
the scuttle on the roof next door, in case 
it’s fastened. Here’s the very thing.” 

Grasping an iron bar with which he 
had opened many a case containing pic- 
ture frames, Loring proceeded to the 
outer hall, then through a door and up 
a narrow flight of stairs to the attic; for 
it was an old-fashioned house, and all 
old-fashioned houses have attics. This at- 
tic in particular was very dusty and cob- 
webby ; so was the ladder by which Lor- 
ing, followed by his faithful friend, 
mounted to the roof. 

Luckily the roof of the Jones’ house, 
adjoining, was on a level with the roof 
where they stood. So it wasn’t long be- 
fore they were examining the Jones scut- 
tle. Yes, it was fastened, but the iron bar 
would make short work of that. Soon, 
thanks to the iron bar, Loring and the 
Rev. Mr. Reed were in another attic; an 
attic, if anything, more dusty and poorly 
lighted than the one they had just left. 

“Now,” said Loring, “we'll have to 
proceed carefully. You stay here, while 
I reconnoitre.” 

“No,” said Mr. Reed, “I'll go with 
you.” 

“But that’s 
were caught.” 

“Supposing you were caught. I don’t 
care. I’m in for it anyway, so I might as 
well run the whole course.” 


foolish. Supposing you 
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“You're a trump!” said Loring; “I 
can’t begin to tell you how | appreciate 
your standing by me, old man. I believe 
we'll be though, for it’s 
lunch time, and everybody will probably 
be down stairs. Well, here goes.” 

“Hold on a minute,” Mr. 
“Don’t you think we'd better take off our 


safe enough, 


said Reed 


“By George, yes ” 


1 ving their shoes in the attic, these 
two courageous, if misguided young men, 
crept through a door and down a narrow 
flight of pausing for a moment 
within room in wl 
Sally was imprisoned. But, of course, 
they couldn’t have known that 

‘L fancy that wardrobe will be in the 
floor 


stairs, 


11Ci} 


ten feet of the 


room on the below. , 
| oring 


So down they went to the 


whispered 


next floor, 
and then through a narrow passage—it 
seemed the only way to go—to another 
Here they paused to listen. From 
murmur of 


door. 

down stairs came the faint 

voices and a subdued clatter of dishes. 
“T don't anyone 1n 


said Loring; “I’m going to open 


believe there’s 
t] ere,” 
the door.” 

So he « pened the door very softly, and 
rewarded; for there against the 
wall, at the further side of the room. 
stood the Spanish oak wardrobe. 

“By Jove, this is luck!” he murmured 
For all that remained to be done 
was to force open the wardrobe, rescue 
Sally, and return to the studio by the 
route which he and Warren had 
traveled. All! 

Crossing over to the wardrobe Loring 
sank to his knees before it, and applying 
his mouth to the keyhole, whispered the 
magic word, “Sally!” 

Luckily the Rev. Mr. Reed made bet- 
ter use of his time. and had the advan 
tage of a quick, if superficial, examina 
tion of the room: for suddenly 
voices were heard in the hall, he knew 


was 


now 


Reed 


when 


just what to do. 

“Here,” he whispered to his dismayed 
companion; “duck in here.” 

The door from the hall opened, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones and the locksmith 
entered Mr. Jones’ dressing-room. But 
by this time, Loring and his friend were 
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safely 


hidden in Mr. Jones’ spacious 
That they had not had 
to close the door behind them was 
rather to their advantage, as it gave them 
the opportunity of overhearing the fol- 
lowing conversation: 

“It’s locked,” said Mrs. Jones, “and 
we've lost the key. Can you open it?” 

“Sure I can,” replied the locksmith. 

Chere’s nothing I can’t open.” 

‘Then open it,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“[ say, Birdie,” said Mr. 
“who's been in my room ?” 

“No one, Pettie.”’ 

“But that door’s open, and it wasn’t 
when I went down stairs.”’ 

‘Perhaps it was Marie, dear.” 

“Well, I wish Marie would leave my 


things 


clothes closet. 


time 


Jones, 


alone. The door to my closet is 
ajar, too.” 

“Never mind, Pettie.”’ 

“By Jove,” whispered Loring to his 
companion, “I'll bet they'll be surprised 
when they find Sally in the wardrobe!” 

“Supposing they make it unpleasant 
for her?” 


“But they can’t. Trust Sally; she'll 


explain. She could explain anything.” 


“There,” said the locksmith, “that’s 
the ticket. It’s a tough job, mum, but | 
think I’ve got it. By Jinks, ves !” 

“Now,” whispered Loring, “just listen 
to the row.” 

But there was no row. 
“It’s deuced queer!” 
ing. “I’m going to look.” 

“Careful,” cautioned Mr. Reed. 

But Loring would look, and what he 
saw through the crack of the door was 

an empty wardrobe. No Sally in sight. 

[his revelation, or lack of revelation, 
proved too much for him. Throwing all 
caution to the winds, he bounded out of 
the clothes closet, and with a stern, and 
menacing voice, demanded of _ the 
astounded trio: “Where is the young 
lady who was in that wardrobe?” 

Mrs. Jones’ reply to this very perti- 
nent if unexpected question was to gaze 
with horrified at the disheveled, 
dusty, wild-looking young man who pro- 
pounded it—a young man who wore no 
Fear and a_ guilty conscience 
struggled with each other in Mr. Jones’ 
breast, leaving him dumb. But the lock- 


murmured Lor- 


eves 


shoes. 





Sally, happening to glance down, noticed for the first time tnat the Rev. Mr. Reed 
wore no shoes 
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smith rose to the occasion superbly. 

“Batty! Plumb batty!” said the lock 
smith. 

Loring denied the locksmith’s accusa 
tion with some heat. ‘I’m not batty,” he 
cried; ‘I’m as sane as you are!” 

“If he aint batty, he’s a second-story 
man,” declared the locksmith. 

“The police,” faltered Mrs. Jones ; 
“tele phone the police !” 

Mr. Jones, only too glad of an excuse 
from the room, the 
point of complying with his wife’s re- 
quest when Loring interfered. 

“Here, you! You stay where you are 
Not one of you leaves this room till you 
have told me what become of the 
young lady who was in that wardrobe.” 

“I'd like to see anyone prevent me 
from leaving my own dressing-room,’’ 
said Mr. Jones. 

‘‘Hush, Pettie,” said Mrs. 

“But, my dear—” 

‘| wish you to stay here. He's insane ; 
we must humor him.” added in a 
whisper. 


to escape Was on 


} 
nas 


Jones. 


] 
sne 


‘The thing to do is to 
him,”’ advised the locksmith. 

“I'd like to see you do it!’ growled 
I.oring. ‘All I wish is a polite answer to 
} polite question.” 

“Ves,”’ agreed Mrs. 
“that’s all he asks. Where is the young 
lady who was in the wardrobe, Pettie ?”’ 

‘“There—there wasn’t any young lady 
in the wardrobe.” 

“There was,” declared Loring. 

“IT say there wasn’t!” 

“You know there was a young lady in 
the wardrobe,” said Loring, gazing 
fixedly at Mr. Jones. 

“IT opened the wardrobe myself,” ob 
jected the locksmith, “with this key.” 

“Hush,” said Mrs. Jones, “don't ex 
cite the poor man. Let me do the talk- 


Ove>rpe mwer 


Jones sweetly, 


ng. 

“T wish vou would,” Loring. 
“Vou seem to be the only sensible per- 
son present.” 

“What makes you think there might 
have been a young lady in the ward- 
robe 2” 

“Why, you see, the 
from my studio, and—”’ 

“Your studio? What are you—” 


said 


wardrobe came 
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“Ves,” confessed Loring; “I’m the 
artist who lives next door.” 

“You are, as true as | live; 
didn’t recognize you before. 
not insane, Pettie.”’ 

“He is, too,” declared 
lently, dangerously insane.”’ 

“How did you get into this 
demanded the locksmith. 

“IT came from the roof, through the 
scuttle.” 

“But why?” began Mrs. Jones. 

“I was to have been married in my 
studio at half-past twelve,” Loring ex- 
plained. “My fiancée’s father, who ob- 
jected to the marriage, turned up unex- 
pectedly, and my fiancée hid in the 
wardrobe. Only | didn’t know it till 
after they took the wardrobe away.” 

“Perhaps she escaped from the ward- 
robe before it reached this house.” 

“She didn’t. I know she didn’t.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” 
Mr. Jones, “not a word.” 

“Well, I said Mrs. Jones. “No 
one could have invented such a story; it 
must be true. To think what that poor 
cirl must have suffered. But she can’t be 
in this house because the wardrobe was 
locked when it arrived, and the 
smith’s only just opened it.” 

“You say it was locked when it ar- 
rived?” asked Loring. 

“Yes.” 

“And that you had no key ?” 

“Yes.” : | 

“Then what,” he demanded, produc- 
ing a large key from his pocket. 
this doing on the floor of your husband’s 
clothes closet ?” 

“It wasn’t in my clothes closet,” de- 
nied Mr. Jones; “it has your 
pocket all the time.”’ 

“It was found on the floor of 
clothes closet,” declared Loring, 
what’s more, I can prove it.” 

“Then prove it,” cried Mr. Jones. 

“Very well, I will.” With these words 
Loring crossed over to the clothes closet, 
flung the door wide, and said: “T say, 
Warren, come out here, will you?” 

To the amazement of all present, this 
request was followed by the appearance 
of a grave-looking young man wearing 
clergyman’s clothes and no shoes. 


though I 
This man’s 
Pettie. ‘Vio- 


house 2” 


said 


do,”’ 


lock- 


‘“Wwas 


been in 


your 
“and 
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“The Rev. Mr. Warren Reed of Bos- 
ton,” Loring announced. 

“He’s no more a clergyman than I 
am,” said Mr. Jones. “He’s a crook. 
You’re a pair of crooks.” 

“I’m an ordained minister of the gos- 
pel,”. replied the Rev. Mr. Reed, 
“though you wouldn’t think it from my 
present appearance. I’m sorry to have 
intruded, Mrs. Jones.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“Tt was he who found the key,” said 
Loring. 

“He didn’t; he couldn’t have,” de- 
clared Mr. Jones. 

“T did find the key on the floor in 
there,” said the Rev. Mr. Reed. 

‘“What’s.the use of raising a row,” 
said the locksmith, “till you see whether 
it’s the right key or not.” 

“Ves,” agreed Mrs. Jones, “that’s the 
thing to do. See if it’s the right key.” 

In breathless silence, the key was 
handed to the locksmith, who put it to 
the test. The key responded nobly, fit- 
ting the wardrobe lock even to the lock- 
smith’s satisfaction. 

It was an immense triumph for Lor- 
ing; he felt not only entirely vindicated, 
but near the end of his quest. “You see,” 
he said, “I was right. Now all that re- 
mains is—”’ 

“Leave that to me,” said Mrs. Jones. 
Then turning a stern eye on her hus- 
band, she said: “Pettibone Jones, where 
is that young lady?” 

‘T_T refuse to answer,” said Pettie. 

“What?” exclaimed his wife. 

“You've got to answer,” said Loring. 
“Tf you don’t, ’1l—” 

“Here, here,” said the 
“sive the guv’nor a chance.” 

“You see,” Pettie continued, “I 
thought she was a burglar.” 

“Quite natural, too,” agreed the iock- 
smith. 

“And I didn’t want to alarm my wife, 
so I captured the young lady, then tele- 
phoned for the police.” 

“Under the circumstances I think he 
acted exactly right,” said Mrs. Jones, 
changing sides. 

“But the police!” cried Loring. “You 
say you telephoned for the police?” 

“T did,” lied Mr. Jones, “and they 
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promised to send an officer over right 
away. 

“But, good Heavens, man, you mustn’t 
have my fiancée arrested !” 

“Then,” said Mr. Jones, “you had bet- 
ter take your fiancée and return to your 
studio the way you came. Here is the 
key. She’s locked in that back room on 
the third floor.” 

As Loring dashed out into the hall 
and up the stairs, followed by the Rev. 
Mr. Reed and the locksmith, Mrs. Jones 
tried to reason with her resolute lord. 

“Pettie, dear,”’ she said, “I know you 
acted for the best.” 

‘“‘To protect my Birdie,” amended Mr. 
Jones. 

“Yes, my own. But surely you can’t 
let that young lady climb out through 
the scuttle.” 

“IT never want to see her again,” said 
Pettie. 

“But think of the poor child, Pettie. 
She was to have been married at half- 
past twelve, and here it is half-past one.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Jones, “and I’m hun- 
gry; I want my lunch.” 

“But think of this romance visiting 
our roof.” 

“It isn’t romance, it’s farce, and I’m 
hungry. Besides, I hardly think it in 
good taste for you to give me a ward- 
robe containing a young lady for a birth- 
day present.” 

“But, Pettie, 
know ?” 

“Weil, I suppose you couldn’t know,” 
Mr. Jones admitted generously. “I'd bet- 
ter go down to the front door and wait 
for that policeman.” 

Mr. Jones had hardly left the room 
when the Rev. Mr. Reed appeared in 
the doorway. 

“Mrs. Jones,” he said, “I have a great 
favor to ask of you.” 

“Yes, Mr. Reed?” 

“May my friend and his fiancée be 
married here? You see, there are two 
detectives waiting outside to prevent 
their marriage, if possible, and one can’t 
ask Miss Featherstone to leave this house 
by way of the roof.” 

“Why, of course! They can be mar- 
ried right here in this room. They have 
a marriage license, I presume.” 


love, how was I to 
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‘ea replied Mr. Reed; “they even 
have a clergyman. It uncommonly 
kind of you to let them be married here 
after all the trouble we've given you.” 

“Not at all,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“T’ll tell them the good news,” 
Mr. Reed. 

A moment later, Sally and 
followed by the locksmith, entered 
Jones’ dressing-room. 

“T hope you'll forgive us, Mrs. Jones,” 
said Sally. 

“My dear Miss Featherstone, | am— 
front-door bell! It 


Is 


said 


Loring, 
Mr 


( soodness, there’s the 


must be the policeman.” 
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“Ves,” said Loring, “the policeman. 
Hurry up and merry us, Warren.” 

“You'll have to wait for Mr. Jones to 
«ive the bride away,” said Mrs. Jones. 

“We mustn’t wait for anything,” said 
l.oring. 

“T’ll give the bride away,” said the 
locksmith. 

And so they were married, then and 
there, the only interruption during the 
ceremony being occasioned by Sally, who 
became slightly hysterical when, happen 
ing to glance down, she noticed for the 
first time that the Rev. Mr. Reed wore 


no shoes. 
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the man said. His 
were clen hed 


CANNOT dear it,” 

white, nervous hands 
and there was a desperate look on his 
face. 

The ~irl, who had braced herself to 
receive h. confidences for months past. 
checked a cynical smile before it could 
reach her lips. She had an idea that she 
knew better than he what people can 
bear; but the man was a musician, and 
he had a right to more nerves than a 
mere woman. He walked nearer the dan 
ger line. Besides, he was—Maurice. That 
was more comprehensive and more con 
clusive than any other argument. If he 
wanted the moon, would put her 
heart under his feet to help him cljmb. 
She had done it, listening to his rhapso 
dies all through the period of his mad 
infatuation for Rose, and through the 
brief, tempestuous engagement that fol- 
lowed. Now, if the moon were lost to 
him, she must tide him over the crisis at 
any cost. ‘The cost, she had learned, was 
something that was never to be counted. 

“Vou could bear it if she had gone 
away for a year.”’ She spoke slowly, 
though she was thinking swiftly. “Say to 


she 
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yourself that she has gone abroad for a 
year’s travel- 

“With him!” 
evilly. 

“No, put that out of your mind,” she 
said with authority. “Forget him—for 
your soul’s sake. And think of her only 
as you would like her to be. If she had 
merely gone away from you for a time—”’ 

“You think I might get used to the 
idea gradually,” he said scornfully. But 
lifted and drew a freer 
breath. 

“Yes,” the girl said. “It is worth tak- 
ing some trouble for, isn’t it? You can 
bear a year of absence, you know.” 

“But she would be writing to me.” the 
man said miserably. “And I should be 
writing to her. Constantly. That would 
make it very different. You don’t know 
what it is to have the current of the soul’s 
outgoing dammed—turned back upon it- 


mouth twitched 


His 


he his head 


self—” 


(he girl turned paler and her eyes 
fell. She did not answer, and the man 
talked on. 

“It’s an admission of how far I’m 
down when | say that I am half ready to 
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the man said 








consider your foolish plan. I’m ready to 
consider anything! It would be like tak- 
ing morphine—stupefying myself for a 
time so that I wont feel the pain, and 
hoping that the pain may have eased up 
a bit when I come back to consciousness ! 
Do you suppose it will? It doesn’t seem 
as though it ever would.” 

“It will change. You will find that it 
has become bearable,” the girl said. She 
seemed to be looking at something in the 
distance. 

“Twenty-four hours ago I thought the 
only way to escape madness was to shoot 
myself,” the man confessed soberly. 
“Really, I think I was a little mad.” 

“And now—?” 

“It always does me good to talk to 
you,” he said gratefully. ““You have been 


a trump all through. You’ve been a thou- 
sand times more than a sister. I have told 
you everything, like a silly boy, and you 
have stood by like—” 

“Oh, leave me out of it,” 
breathlessly. 

“How can I? You have been in it from 
the beginning. I have come to you with 
everything, from the first time I saw 
Rose and went crazy at the sight—all 
through, you have known my every 
thought. No man ever had such a friend. 
And now you are going to leave me 
when I need you most! It is you who are 
going abroad in reality, just when my 
only chance of getting through with this 
thing is having you to talk to!” 

“Oh, you can write to me,” the girl 
said with determined lightness. 


the girl said 
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The man looked up with a flashing 
thought. ““May I write to you as though 
you were Rose? And will you answer for 
her ?” 

“Maurice! You don’t realize «..at you 
are asking!” She drew back faintly as 
one who, hard pressed, hopes to find a 
wall at his back. 

“But it is your own scheme,” he urged 
eagerly. “You tell me to pretend to my- 
self that Rose is still my Rose, until I can 
get used to the idea of going on without 
her. Well, I will—chiefly because I don’t 
want you to think I wasn’t man enough 
to live through it. I want to give myself 
every chance. But you must help me. If 
Rose is merely traveling abroad, I shall 
write to her—and address the letters to 
you.” 

“And you wish me to read them ?” 

“Of course. And answer them. Can’t 
you pretend a little?” the man asked ir- 
ritably. 

“Oh, yes, I can pretend.” A spot of 
high color had come into each cheek. 
“Very well, I will write Rose’s letters to 
you for a while.” 

“T believe it wi// help me over,” the 
man said, with imaginative interest. Al- 
ready, she saw, he was anticipating the 
new emotional experience. “It was just 
like you to think of it—you are always 
so sensible and practical and helpful. 
When do you sail?” he added eagerly. 

She could not check a rueful laugh at 
his tone. “To-morrow morning, before 
daybreak. Anxious to have me gone?” 

“Why, yes. It will be easier to imagine 
you are Rose when I don’t see you,” he 
said simply. 

When Letitia went to her stateroom in 
the steamer, she drew back for a moment, 
thinking she must have made a mistake. 
The room was banked with roses. Of 
course they were not for her. Nobody 
would have thought—then she saw 
Maurice’s card, and in a stifling rush of 
understanding she shut the door and 
leaned hard against it while she stared 
at the flowers. Her cheeks matched the 
roses, but her eye danced with elfish 
mockery. She clasped her hands behind 
her back and walked slowly about the 
room, looking at the roses with narrow- 
eyed, malicious scrutiny. 
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“TI hate you, I hate you,” she breathed 
softly to the flowers. 

Then suddenly her hands went out to 
them and she swept her arms full and 
buried her face in them. 

“No, I don’t! I love you, love you, 
love you!” she cried. After a while she 
looked up to laugh at herself through 
her tears. 

“And he thinks me sensible!’ she 
cried. 


“Dear Maurice,” the girl wrote at the 
top of a sheet of note paper. She looked 
at the words with critical disapproval. 
“Can’t you pretend a little?” she asked 
herself scornfully. Then she took a new 
sheet of paper and began again. 

“My Beloved: What shall I call you? 
What do I call you in my heart? Noth- 
ing. I do not give you any name. There 
merely is a heart-throb, and You are 
there. But you can’t hear the heart-throb, 
and you must have a name for use in that 
outer court where language is still the 
means of communication. It is merely a 
mask, the name—something that hides 
and at the same time identifies you. The 
tenderest name would only be an evasion. 
It is a substitute for the inexpressible 
feeling in my heart—a feeling that 
shrinks from expression even to you, and 
so hides itself under some workaday 
name like Dearest or Darling! That 
must serve for ordinary occasions, like 
the substitute jewels that fine ladies wear 
while the real gems are locked away in 
the bankers’ vaults for safety. I could 
say ‘Dearest’ to you quite calmly, I think 
—or with a little smile to discount its 
face value, perhaps. And you'd never 
know, you’d never guess, what it stood 
for! Should I want you to know, I won- 
der? I don’t quite think you have a right 
to know anything so purely personal to 
myself, so intimate. Certainly you have 
no right unless you have no need. Does 
that sound cryptic, my beloved? Ah, that 
name comes near to including and con- 
fessing and proclaiming all.” 


“You Whom I Love,” she wrote again, 
“did you ever stop to think what differ- 
ent aspects love wears to different mor- 
tals? To most, perhaps, it is a household 
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fire at which they may warm their hands mocking, meaningless, a plaything and 
and boil their porridge. To some it is a a pretense. And to some it is like the 
devastating blaze from the nether pit, flame that burns within an alabaster vase 
heavy with the fumes in which souls die. before a niche-d saint, white and holy. 
To some it is a will-of-the-wisp, luring, What is it to me, would you ask? None 
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of these—or all in turn, perhaps. No, it 
is like the invisible light behind the eye, 
which explains and interprets and under- 
stands all the rest—a light, truly, that 
never was on land or sea, and yet the 
only light by which the world is made 
known to the soul of man. I see all things 
only by that illumination.” 


““Maurice—Maurice. I like to write 
your name. It is so wonderful that it 
can be spelled! Think of it—merely let- 
ters that are used in a thousand common- 
place ways every day! 

“Some one mentioned your name in 
my hearing the other day, casually, as 
the name of a young composer who was 
beginning to be known. The air quivered 
about me at the sound, and every atom 
that goes to make up Me stood alert, at 
attention, waiting. Did you know that 
your name was woven of magic? I feel 
my audacity in prisoning it so upon 
paper! Surely I am meddling with the 
greater mysteries.” 


“Dearest and Most Wonderful: My 
love for you is the house in which I 
dwell—the home of my spirit. It is a 
marvelous house, new every moment even 
to me who have built it with heart-beats. 
I step into an old thought of you—a nar- 
row, ordinary, workaday sort of a 
thought—and lo !— it has taken on a sky- 
like dome, and slender windows that 
open upon the surprise of unguessed 
horizons. Every day it grows more 
ample, more beautiful, until I sometimes 
have a breathless wonder as to what it 
may become in time. I have an idea, but 
I can only tremble before the dim vision 
of that. I cannot frame and harden it 
into words. 

“When I have to go out of my house 
to think of other things—marketing and 
multiplication tables and millinery and 
miscellaneous matters of that sort—I 
always leave a bit of myself at home— 
‘chez nous,’ truly !—so that I am not for 
a forgetful instant, wholly away. And 
when those interrupting matters are done 
with, how at once they are as though 
they had never been, and I am back— 
back with you! 

“My own!” 














“Dear, you are so interesting to me! I 
am continually trying to see things from 
behind your eyes, to feel things from 
within your soul. Don’t you know how 
poor children look with a delicious won- 
der and longing at the more favored 
children of fortune who seem to them to 
lead enchanting lives? I know! I remem- 
ber watching a beautiful child who lived 
in a magnificent mansion (it really was 
a hotel), and who wore dresses like a 
fairy in a pantomime, and drove out in 
a carriage with a lady who certainly 
looked like nothing less than a princess. 
I forgot every game when she went by, 
and I dreamed myself to sleep o’nights 
wondering about her manner of living 
inside that mansion of many lights and 
shining floors ; in the garden of my mind, 
I tried to train my brown-weed ways and 
words into a semblance of the gay par- 
terre she seemed to me to be. It was ab- 
sorbing and delightful—and I have the 
same consuming interest in the half- 
known world that is You! It must be in- 
teresting to be you! Life seems to me to 
turn into rosy wonders in your hands. 
Your thoughts about things are so much 
more interesting to me than my own. 
Mine are very useful, and I shouldn't 
know how to get along without them, but 
yours have rosy edges! They are beauti- 
ful as iridescent bubbles. Can it be pos- 
sible that to you, inside of them, they 
ever seem dull and commonplace? I 
suppose, as a matter of fact, they prob- 
ably do, because you are so used to them. 
But isn’t it gueer that they should, when 
really they are so surpassingly interesting 
and unmatchably important? Oh, but 
they are!” 


“Dear, Strange, Mysterious, Un- 
known, Attractive Being, isn’t it very 
curious that the world should be filled 
with two classes of beings so much alike 
and yet so utterly different as men and 
women? We speak the same language, 
we eat the same food, we read the same 
books—and yet we never come any closer 
than the stars which circle around each 
other, separated by millions of leagues 
of ether through which their respective 
astronomers peer with unsatisfiable curi- 
osity. We long to cross the dividing dis- 
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tance—and that is love. If we could 
cross it, would love cease? I think it 
would—in a blaze and crash that would 
destroy all that part of us which is be- 
low the divine. Perfect union with an- 
other soul would be an enlargement that 
would make it possible for us to under- 
stand what is meant by union with God. 
But it is an impossibility while we retain 
the mortal coil by which we know each 
other. So love, for us mortals, is a long- 
ing that in the very nature of things is 
incapable of fuifillment, because its ful- 
fillment would mean its end. And the 
inmost heart of love is made of two 
twisted threads, of which one is Pain. 
For some who love, my Beloved, there is 
no other.” 


“Dear Heart, a woman who loves 
faces a very difficult and delicate dilem- 
ma. She must either express her love or 
she mustn’t ; either course is full of dif- 
ficulties and dangers, not only to her 
pride but to her prudence. Loving, she is 
proud of her love, and ready (so far as 
she alone is concerned), to declare it to 
all the world, flaunt it in the face of the 
rival morning, and show it, sure of com- 
prehension, to the velvet sky of night. 
But dare she show it to the man who 
beseeches her with all the arts of his irre- 
sistible charm to confide the secret to his 
eager ear? Not for the life of her heart! 
She must veil her love to make him value 
it. She must teach herself dissimulation 
where every instinct of her heart and her 
nature prompts her to truth and to 
frankness. Some women know this mys- 
terious and cruel law by instinct, and so 
save their love alive. Some trust nature. 
Their stories make the tragedies of wom- 
ankind. 

“But if I dared to tell you what I 
think of you, my Beloved, what would 
you say? That I love you? Oh, yes. But 
that means something different for every 
woman. It is a crinkled, curled-up gos- 
samer leaf of a message, all traced over 
with the finest possible markings, and if 
you smooth it out very carefully and 
read it very patiently you may guess at 
what ‘I love you’ means. What does it 
mean from me to you? That you are at 
the very center of my being, like a never 
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dying light in an alabaster vase. It is so 
strange that you cannot see the light 
shining through! I wonder as I walk the 
street that people do not turn to look at 
me. This flesh is indeed a dense vase 
about the flame! But to me, the light is 
there perpetually. I awake with it, I go 
through the day with it, never for a mo- 
ment do I forget it. My hands and my 
brains and my heart are busy with the 
trivial things that make up what we call 
life, but J, the real center of this active 
atom of world-stuff which goes by my 
name—that is with you. Always. 

“That is—perhaps—what I might say 
if I were going to do so rash a thing as 
to tell you the truth. But you know that 
I know it would never do to tell the 
truth about such a matter. So— 

“You asked me to pretend, you know. 
Don’t you think I could do it pretty well, 
if I really tried?” 


One day the writing was interrupted. 
She was in Geneva, as it happened, but 
the geography made little difference to 
her. She lived those days in a world of 
her own, and it was made up of the Inner 
Light and Overseas. She had found a 
secluded spot in the garden, and with 
her portfolio on her knees, she had taken 
up the thread of her chief occupation of 
letter writing. 

“Heart of my World,” she wrote, lin- 
gering over the words. Then a step 
sounded near her on the path. 

“Are you writing to me?” a tense voice 
demanded, and Maurice stood beside her 
—Maurice himself, and no vision, with 
a strange new turbulence in his stormy 
eyes and signs of travel on his clothes. 

“Goodness!” gasped Letitia, as fatu- 
ously as any milkmaid. Her spirits, 
taken by surprise, fled from their citadel 
and left the fortress open to the enemy. 
Then she gathered a few frightened wits 
together and whipped them into a sem- 
blance of defense. . 

“Why, how did you get here? Why 
didn’t you tell me you were coming?” 

He looked at her keenly, but instead of 
answering, he took the sheet of note 
paper from her portfolio, glanced at the 
beginning of the letter, then crushed it 
and thrust it into his pocket. 
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“How long did you intend to keep up 
the farce?” he asked. 

Certainly at this Letitia should have 
blazed into just indignation at man’s un- 
reason, but, perhaps because she was 
Letitia and no proper heroine, she merely 
blushed and looked guilty. Her non-re- 
sistance roused him to further bitterness. 

“How could you?” he demanded. 

“You asked me to.” 

“But I didn’t suppose you would do 
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it in that way,” he persisted, unappeased. 
“T didn’t know you could. They sounded 
like—vreal love letters.’’ He looked at her 
expectantly, but she did not volunteer 
any comment. He turned away for a mo- 
ment, then he came back as though 
dragged to the point against his will. 
“How did you—learn how? Did you 
ever write letters like that to anyone— 
and mean them ?” 

“Ves,”’ she said coldly, without lifting 




















her eyes. But the color suddenly surged 
over her face in a flood. 

“Why did you never show me that side 
of your nature? Why have you always 
hidden your real self from me?” he de- 
manded. His voice sounded unnatural in 
his effort to keep it controlled. 

She looked up swiftly, a sudden terror 
in her eyes. But he was more concerned 
with his own feelings at that moment 
than with hers, and he went on impetu- 
ously—‘‘Of course I never was worthy 
of it, but that doesn’t make the least dif- 
ference in the world. I even glory in my 
unworthiness, because it leaves my claim 
all the more bare—and I would rather 
have it so than to make any pretense of 
merit. I want the treasure for myself—I 
urge no rights, I merely want it. I feel 
as though you had been hiding a wonder- 
ful jewel from me—and it should have 
been mine. / could have understood and 
appreciated you! Better than anyone else 
in the world, I don’t care who he is.” He 
paused, as though hoping to draw a re- 
sponse, but she would not speak. 

“You are not—engaged to him, are 
you, Letitia?” 

She shook her head slightly. 

“No, I am not engaged.” 

“Of course not,” he said hastily, yet 
anxiously. “I knew you couldn’t be. You 
couldn’t have written such letters to me 
if you had been. They seemed real, Le- 
titia. They seemed to belong to me— 
most strangely so. More to me than even 
to you, who wrote them. They spoke the 
native language of my heart, and I real- 
ized that until now I had been using a 
false tongue—an acquired, conventional 
tongue that did not express myself.’’ He 
looked away from her, struggling to find 
words for his thought. “I can hardly 
make it clear, but I found myself in your 
letters. I understood what I wanted. It 
was iny reality set before me, and I knew. 
Oh, can you understand ?” 

Her hands were clasped together in 
her lap so hard that the knuckles were 
white, but she smiled as women will and 
answered with a rose-tinted mingling of 
lightness and sincerity: 

“Oh, yes, I think I understand. The 
letters touched your—imagination.” 

He frowned as though her words hurt. 
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“Imagination! Were they wholly imag- 
inative to you?” 

She considered, hesitated. “‘I was writ- 
ing as I should have written if—I—had 
been in love—with you.” 

“If!” He threw his hands up to his 
eyes. “Letitia, the thought of that goes 
to my head like wine.” He suddenly 
dropped to the seat beside her and caught 
her hand in both his own. 

She drew away and her breast heaved, 
“But—Rose!”’ she cried. “You loved her. 
You can’t change—” 

He looked at her intently. 

“Have you read none of my letters?” 

“No,” she breathed. 

“Why not?” 

She did not answer, and he pressed the 
question home. 

“Why not, Letitia?” 

“Because they were writte to her, and 
I could not bear—” 

“What?” he prompted. 

“T could not read letters meant for an- 
other woman.” 

“They were meant for no one in the 
world but you, and I have been telling 
you so for ages—or at least for months. 
You never answered. That’s why I had 
to break all engagements and come over 
to force an answer. I have written reams, 
telling you at length and in detail that I 
had awakened from that foolish dream. 
You may think that a dream is true, but 
when you are awake you know. Oh, I 
can’t explain unless you can understand.” 

The icy wall within which Letitia had 
entrenched herself for safety was melt- 
ing so rapidly that she knew she must 
soon show herself defenseless. 

“Don’t try to explain,” she breathed. 
“T can understand.” 

“And believe in me?” 

“When one wants more than anything 
else to believe—” she began breathlessly. 

The sentence was never finished. 

But the first question that Maurice 
asked when he came back to earth was: 

“Who was it to whom you wrote love 
letters—before, you know?” 

Letitia dimpled. Then the wisdom dis- 
tilled from the experience of generations 
of feminine ancestors came to her rescue. 

“That I shall never, never tell,’’ she 
said solemnly. ‘Think! How could I?” 
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HE billboards in our village one 

morning attracted unusual atten- 
tion. Other than local attractions did not 
open the Opera House more than once 
a month on an average, and any fresh 
dressing of the billboards brought im- 
mediate and grateful examination. From 
three to five weeks are a long time to 
read glaring praises over every day, and 
we, aS we ran—which wasn’t a run un- 
less a fire broke out—appreciated new 
reading matter like a man condemned to 
quail takes to ham and eggs. We forgot 
the long rubbed-in and now obliterated 
promises of the last show, and gave 
earnest faith to the billboards’ latest 
prophecy. This alone reveals our grati- 
tude for a change in literature. 

But I used the word “unusual”—“un- 
usual attention.” As old Judge Moran 
would say, that was spoken advisedly. 
And it wasn’t anything voluminous in 
the way of literature, either; only nine- 
sheet posters they were, with a single 
letter to each sheet. That made nine let- 
ters, and the nine letters made the sin- 
gle, Frenchy name, “Norambert.” Of 
course there was a small date sheet in 
one corner, to-wit: ‘“Field’s Opera 
House—Thursday, October —,” what- 
ever the date was. 

Now why “advisedly?” Because Nor- 
ambert was the great magician—as he 
must have been to find our village on 
the map at all? No, it wasn’t that; 
leastwise not altogether. It was because 
Norambert was just Bert Moran—our 
Bert—that we hadn’t seen since he was 
a kid—turned upside down, like as if 
the nine-sheets were shuffled and spread 
out careless. 

No, nine letters aren’t so terrible vol- 
uminous; but so big and blazing that 
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way, like Fame’s trumpets, and meaning 
Bert Moran too, they were a whole diz- 
zyrambic epic to that slumbering town 
of our’n, with the poetic justice thicker’n 
in the worst dog-eared novel out of the 
Circulating Library. To us that knew, it 
looked as if poetic justice heaped the 
spoon, and old Judge Moran taking it 
as needed, whether he liked it or not. 

Now about Bert. The kid was one 
everlasting trick, or rather, everlastingly 
changing from one trick to another. We 
used to call him a monkey, but I can 
see now, looking back, that it was be- 
cause he’d made monkeys of us, and we 
simply got our zoology mixed. Because 
a kid zs a kid, he’s got no call to be dif- 
ferent from other kids, or people’ll sure 
get to shaking their heads and predict- 
ing future sorrow for his parents. They 
think he ought to do his growing up 
conventional, and then, dang! like an 
unexpected explosion in a laboratory, 
pop up into the glory of the nation and 
the consternation of the home town— 
that is, if he has to be a great man at 
all. He needn’t go to being a great man 
while he’s still a kid. It’s too upsetting, 
and people don’t understand it. So we 
called Bert Moran a monkey; only we 
laughed when the trick was on some one 
else, and the fellow wasn’t too big to 
lick, case of necessity. 

Bert didn’t spend his money on mar- 
bles and balls and ‘skates, and keep us 
easy in our minds. He was always buy- 
ing books on magic, with a red devil 
and a pitchfork on the back ; and buying 
prestidigitating apparatus, and mak- 
ing ’em, too. There wasn’t no way at all 
to utilize such a boy, until the minister 
of the Baptist Church got him to try 
his stunts on a Strawberry Festival, 
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when he bewildered us so we half-way 
suspected he’d passed those wizard 
palms of his over the shortcake too. 
Jake Turnball actually did try to peep 
up his sleeve for the berry. Of course 
after that Bert was the big card at most 
all our charity hold-ups. 

All along old Judge Moran hadn't 
been paying any more attention than as 
if legerdemain was baseball, and would 
wear off. He took some notice, however, 
when Bert came back from college, and 
the Judge wanted to take him into his 
law office. Then the row happened. Bert 
balked on the law—flat, straight, and 
square—balked. The Judge had sup- 
posed he’d fall into the family habit, 
when the time came, and get his living, 
that the earth owes him, in just the same 
way as his ancestors had been collecting 
it. 

‘“Some’s smooth one way, some, other 
ways,” said Bert. “Pardon me, father, 
but if mother saw—” and he lifted the 
austere old judge’s stovepipe from the 
desk and gently filled his pocket with 
the poker chips that seemed to fill it to 
the sweat band. The Judge must have 
gone way up into the air, and when he 
came down Bert was the cushion. 

“Mountebank!” That was the word 
of blessing that Bert took with him out 
into the chilly world while the Judge’s 
office was still over-warm. Bert surmised 
pretty definitely that he would have to 
hustle in his own fashion, and that he 
was to please not disgrace the family 
name, sir, as he was not to expect to 
spend, ever, sir, any of the family 
money. Bert was the Judge’s only heir, 
too. 

See the bulky tomes in those nine- 
sheets now? Only a little over three 
years since Bert left home, too. “Un- 
usual” isn’t really descriptive. I should 
have said “breathless.” Our village just 
rose up on its tip-toes and danced on 
"em—as I say—breathless. 

We tried to catch the Judge passing 
a billboard, but we didn’t. Bert’s little 
mother didn’t pass one, either; that is, 
not until she’d stopped and stared at 
those nine big letters as interested as if 
they were a circus lithograph. And 
when the day came, and Bert with it, 
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she was down at the train, and we 
crowded a space for her so’s she could 
have first whack at him. She went right 
along with him to the Overton House, 
too, for of course Bert wouldn’t go 
home. 

The dear old lady had spunk of her 
own where Bert was concerned, and we 
weren't questioning but what she was 
showing it now, until we saw that the 
Judge himself was in the carriage when 
it called by the hotel to take her home 
to supper. Yes, sir, the Judge himself. 
He didn’t get out, and she wouldn’t let 
Bert come further than the door, so we 
might tip-toe till our heads bumped 
through the starry vault, we didn’t see 
no meeting—then. Still, we took on a 
mighty lot of hope, and by half-past 
seven that night there wasn’t any stand- 
ing room left in the Opera House. 

I don’t know—and you can take a try 
at it if you want to—if anything could 
have kept Judge Moran away that night, 
even if the little mother hadn’t plotted 
with Bert for her to persuade him to 
come, and if she didn’t have the box 
seats that Bert had given her. Anyway, 
the Judge ought to have felt paid for 
his trouble, and I guess he did, for he 
never got another such ovation in his 
life. It almost matched the one they 
gave Bert later. People just clapped 
and clapped, the whole Opera House, 
top to bottom, and hugged theirselves. 
They were glad, I tell you, glad! 

The old Judge kind o’ frowned and 
grunted and made his lips rumble, like 
he was severe over disorder in the court, 
but it didn’t fool anybody. It couldn’t 
have fooled even him. You didn’t have 
to more’n catch a glimpse of his shrewd 
old eyes to know that. 

No need to tell you about the great 
Norambert. If he sets Broadway guess- 
ing, you can imagine well enough what 
he must have done to our village. So 
we'll let it go at that for the great Nor- 
ambert. Who I’m telling you about is 
Bert Moran. 

It was Bert Moran, and none other, 
as audacious and modestly smiling as 
ever, who came out in his dress clothes, 
and said, “Howdy, neighbors,” and then 
made monkeys of us for two hours run- 
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ning, so’s we all got right mellow, it 
seemed so natural and like old times. 

Everything went with such a swing 
and our eyes bulging out scandalous, 
that if anybody’d called out real sudden 
to know if we were afoot or horseback, 
there’d been a mixed answer, and no 
unanimity about it. 

Prestidigitating may be foolishness, 
but Bert was a wizard proper, and if 
there was any fool there it wasn’t him. 
And when it was all over, we bawled 
for more, like nursing infants. We 
couldn’t get it into our pates that the 
show hadn’t just begun. Then we yelled 
for “Speech.” We were that helpless and 
dependent, we just had to have Bert 
Moran come out and soothe us before 
we'd grope forth into the dark and 
monkeyshineless world again. 

Well, the curtain rose once more, and 
Bert came out and stood there among all 
his Black Art fixings, and talked as 
sociable and neighborly and on the level 
ground as you please. Our village got a 
little piece of comedy-drama then that 
wasn’t on the bills, but was a heap sight 
better, being genuine. 

“You'll agree,” said Bert, though I’m 
not pretending to get his exact words, 
“that this business of mine is the one 
business on earth where you’ve got to be 
a humbug to be honest, and if you’re 
not a humbug, you’re not honest.” He 
paused and grinned at us for confirma- 
tion, while we found ourselves getting 
as muddled from his talk as from his 
prestidigitating. 

“Why so?” he asked. “Why, that’s 
simple. If you haven’t been humbugged 
here to-night, you’d feel that you had 
been humbugged. Now wouldn’t you? 
And want your money back. Why? Be- 
cause you’d paid to be humbugged. Isn’t 
that so? In other words,” he went on 
patiently, seeing we were little children, 
“if you were humbugged, you weren’t 
humbugged, and if you weren’t hum- 
bugged, you were humbugged. Now do 
I make myself plain? Or if any of you 
have brought along any clearer English, 
just hand it up, and I’ll use that.” We 
stirred like kids at school when the les- 
son is hard. Bert smiled consolingly. 

“Anyhow,” he said, “we'll assume 


that you’re peevish because you haven't 
been humbugged your money’s worth, 
and that you’ve called me back out here 
to fill up the bushel. Well, then, I regret 
to have to tell you you haven’t the least 
idea of what I’ve been doing this even- 
ing. You only think I’ve been doing 
tricks. And that’s where you're fooled 
complete. Does anybody know what I’ve 
been doing? Answer now, or forever 
hold— No answer? Well, then, the 
bushel is full.” 

Maybe that boy witch didn’t have us 
under his thumb! We hung on to his 
words, mere words, as if he was rubbing 
two rabbits into an omelet. 

“T suppose,” he said, “I'll just have 
to tell you what I Aave been doing. I’ve 
been pleading a case. Yes, I have. He- 
redity, you know; I couldn't help it. It 
simply cropped out. Right here before 
you, with all this sleight-o’-hand, I’ve 
been a lawyer. Oh now, I’m not saying 
that hocus-pocus and law are anyways 
similar. No, no, no, /’m not saying it. 
I’m only telling you that I have been 
arguing a case—a case on appeal. I 
ought to have a decision, too, I think.” 

He paused again, and somehow our 
eyes wandered over to Judge Moran’s 
box, and we saw that the Judge was 
erect and pompous and stern—so much 
so that with him it was same as the fidg- 
ets. 

“The case went against me,” said 
Bert, “in the court of last appeal, too, 
sc I have to re-argue it before the same 
judge. Still, as there’s no better judge, 
I’m not meaning any contempt of court 
by saying that. You see, there was at is- 
sue a legacy. It was my inheritance.” 

Whew! Now we were on, and the rest 
of that evening we were cross-eyed, try- 
ing to stare at old Judge Moran in his 
box and Bert Moran on the stage, both 
at the same time. 

“Understand,” said Bert, his voice 
rising clear and earnest, “the legacy was 
the issue, yes. But please don’t get mud- 
dled on this, for it was only a—well, a 
symbol—of—of something else.” 

And he didn’t have to say what else, 
either. We knew. For hadn’t the boy 
been turned out of his home, cast out 
of the old man’s heart? Bert Moran 














































wasn’t needing any legacy; if he had, 
he’d never have mentioned such a thing. 

“And I’ve been pleading here,’ he 
went on, “for my inheritance—for an 
ante-mortem advance on it, say—and if 
I’ve won my case, if that symbol is 
awarded me, then, don’t you see, I'll 
know I’ve won the—something else.” 

Then he straightened and took on a 
real lawyer solemnity. It would have 
made a cigar sign crumble to sawdust. 

“The case,” he says, “has hinged on 
the respectability, the dignity—I am 
constrained to add, even the honesty— 
of hocus-pocus as a profession. Think 
of that, gentlemen of the jury. Reflect 
for a moment; consider that question 
having to be argued in a court of law. 
Have you thought, reflected, and con- 
sidered? All right. Now I ask further, 
what could be more respectable, digni- 
fied, and—yes, honest—remember, now, 
that I am addressing my judge, a 
learned scion of the law—than the hum- 
bug who frankly says to you that you 
can have your money back if you haven’t 
been humbugged? Ah, let his honor cite, 
if he can, one in his own dignified pro- 
fession who is as wholly pure and frank 
and worthy of heaven as such a man 
among men.” 

But what could be the matter with 
Judge Moran? His lips were twitching. 
That lad, Bert, could have wheedled a 
ham bone from under the noses of the 
three-headed bow-wow guarding the 
Plutonian gates. The Judge made his 
mistake in ever coming at all, and no 
one knew it better now than the Judge 
himself. 

“Now then,” said Bert, turning up 
his sleeves, ‘‘for the decision. It has been 
rendered. It only remains for His Honor 
to hand it down.” 

Then the audacious young rogue, 
smiling like when he walked down the 
plank among the audience, put a foot 
over in the Judge’s box, unbuttoned the 
Judge’s coat, and before the dazed ‘old 
Judge knew what was happening, drew 
from his inside pocket a long envelope, 
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such as they put legal documents in. 

“Jake Turnball,” Bert called, once 
more in the center of the stage, “kindly 
step here a moment. No, don’t be afraid. 
You can count your arms and legs when 
I’m done.” 

And Jake walked the plank, and stood 
there like an embarrassed lobster. Bert 
handed him the envelope. “Read the ad- 
dress, Jake— Oh, louder!” 

And Jake read: “Bertram Moran, 
Esq.” 

“Thank you, Jake. You'd be a real 
pleasure in the legislature, you speak so 
silently. Now break the seal.” 

Jake broke the big red seal, peeped in, 
and his eyes most dropped out of his 
head. 

“Well, well,” said Bert, “don’t keep 
me waiting for my decision. What’s in 
it?” 

Then Jake, as unfamiliar about it as 
if he were passing the plate at church, 
pulled out a bundle of long, green bills. 

sert made him hold ’em up. They were 
hundred dollar bills, and there was a 
hundred of them. 

“So,” said Bert. “Right healthy sort o’ 
symbol, eh? For which,” he added, “the 
plaintiff begs leave to humbly thank the 
Court.” Then, for the first time, he 
turned and met his father’s eyes. 

Not a pin dropped, or we’d have heard 
it. 

Of course everybody was looking at 
Judge Moran now—at him and the lit- 
tle, gray woman beside him, with one 
fluttering hand pressed so eager against 
her breast. The old Judge, though, had 
us guessing as well as the boy did, and 
we’re not quite certain on it yet for that 
matter. I mean, whether that so-called 
symbol business was some more of Bert’s 
hocus-pocus, or whether Bert had really 
learned from his mother that there might 
be such an envelope, and Bert had beat 
the old man to it. As I say, the Judge 
was as aggravating as Bert. He just said, 
owlish and solemn, like he was on the 
bench: 

“Yes, that is the decision, sir.” 
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F the name of Paul Sponsel meant any- 

thing, it meant respectability. Even 
Mrs. Sponsel felt perfectly secure in 
leaving him in town alone with his bank 
and his club while she made pilgrimage 
to the Meccas where American wives 
spend their husbands’ money. 

And, so far as she was concerned, he 
was safe. But other temptations were be- 
ginning to interest him more than he 
realized. 

The conservative methods he had in- 
herited with his father’s bank were pall- 
ing on him. So many upstarts in the finan- 
cial world kept passing him in the race. 
New banks sprang up and threw out 
branches everywhere. They were built 
like Greek temples, but they all housed 
the same god, Mammon. The officials 
advertised themselves like circus men. 
Each of them had two or three automo- 
biles. Sponsel had one; and his wife had 
taken that. 

One summer day, betwixt afternoon 
and evening, as he approached his club, 
a hugely hulking vagabond lurched 
alongside and made a boozy entreaty for 
alms. 

“Say, boss, slip a poor guy de price of 
a cuppa cawffee, will ye? Nuttin’ aint 
passed me lips since—” 

But Sponsel waved him away. The 
man’s aroma and the blur of his unfo- 
cused eyes convinced the banker that the 
beggar was one of the Grand Army of 
Alcohol. He forgot the wretch before he 
had taken twenty paces. The mendicant 
forgot him, too, for the next passer-by. 
He could never have dreamed that the 
exquisitely dapper Sponsel was also 
troubled about poverty. For Sponsel, a 


banker among beggars, was beginning to 
feel himself a beggar among bankers. 

Everything was conspiring to reduce 
him to penury. Rival banks made his look 
shabby, and lured his depositors away. 
His employees were of dubious fidelity. 
This very morning he had devoted to 
testifying against one of his tellers, an 
old man named Holman, who had been 
caught in a defalcation. The man would 
be sent to Sing Sing, and Sponsel was 
sorry. He had known the fellow for 
twenty years, and his wife and children 
had been most unpleasant in their prayers 
for mercy. But Sponsel’s sense of duty to 
his bank and to morality had steeled his 
heart against sentimental weaknesses. 

He sought refuge in his club. At the 
ledge of the cloak-room he was jostled 
by a new member of loud voice and 
gasolinish odor. The wretch tipped the 
club servant, talked loud and walked 
large. Worse yet, he chose to settle him- 
self for dinner at the table next to Spon- 
sel. Eventually Sponsel overheard him- 
self discussed. 

“Who’s the old pill with the white 
whiskers ?” 

“Shh! That’s Paul Sponsel, president 
of the Carondelet Bank.” 

“Ts that all? Only one bank? Wonder 
if he wants to sell it. I might add it to 
my chain. Every little helps. Introduce 
me after dinner.” 

Sponsel did not wait for his demi- 
tasse. He lighted a cigar and escaped to 
the street. An ingenuous little countrified 
breeze was wandering among the tall 
buildings with a rural curiosity. He fol- 
lowed it to the park. 

Ambition began to blow upon his soul 
like a breath of life on ashy embers. Why 
should he not become a fashionable 
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banker and weld himself a chain accord- 
ing to the newest methods? 

As a musician works out a symphony 
in the back of his head and invents start- 
ling crashes and uproarious melodies in 
silence, so Sponsel brewed a daring strat- 
egy on a bench in a public park. He 
smoked cigar after cigar and paid no 
heed to the loiterers and lovers that 
drifted by or sat almost at his elbow. 

The same hulking beggar who had 
accosted him before, made his piteous 
whine again and passed on unheard. By 
and by, Sponsel slapped his knee with 
resolution. His battle-plan was complete. 
He threw his cigar away and looked 
about. He found that the sky, too, had 
been working up a war. 

The park roads were deserted. The 
heavens were thronged with ominous 
clouds. What stars appeared here and 
there, seemed but the quick glances of 
fright, as if stealth were afoot on some 
dishonest business. The wind, mumbling 
the clashing branches over him, wailed 
and groaned. 

Then there was another sound among 
the shapeless noises of the dark, a sud- 
den articulation half choked, a jumble 
of gulped words, of far-off screams throt- 
tled in a gullet. He seemed to make out 
the smothered syllables: 

“Oh, don’t !—don’t—you’re killin’ me. 
Oh, for gossay—do’ ki-il-il. You do’ 
knowatcherdoin’—you’re drunk-unk-unk 
—you’ll be sorry when you're sober-ober- 
0-o you'll be sorry-orry-orry.” 

Then silence; or only the toothless 
gibber of the winds. Listen as he would, 
Sponsel could hear nothing more that 
was human—no voices, no blows, no 
footsteps. Yet the trees bent their heads 
together, then flung them apart, tossing 
their fingered boughs in horror. The trees 
acted as if they wanted to run across the 
grass. Was it a breeze—or a secret—or 
just the soul of all Terror? 

He made his way home as if he were 
a sharer in the guilt. The next morning’s 
papers were silent. But the evening edi- 
tions told of the finding of a woman’s 
body in the park. She had lain dead for 
hours. 

Sponsel had been in the very environs 
of a murder. On impulse he set out for the 
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police station to tell what he knew. He 
paused ; what could he tell? Only that 
he had heard a cry. The sole result of a 
statement would be to link his name with 
the crime, and to give him a foolish no- 
toriety. He decided that silence was his 
privilege and his duty to himself. 

For days the papers headlined the 
woman into a gruesome fame. But no 
slightest clue to the murderer developed. 
The woman’s shabby clothing showed her 
to be unimportant, and after a nine days’ 
wonder of anonymous fame, she went to 
a nameless grave. 

But her screams kept echoing in the 
gentle mind of Sponsel. They broke in 
upon him again and again as he carried 
out his campaign. Success greeted his 
first timid venture, and fattened his au- 
dacity to undreamed proportions. He was 
no longer the Sponsel he had been. He 
felt himself the very child of destiny 
and dared everything. Success brought 
new necessities and the tidal sweep of his 
prosperity hurried away all his old ideals 
and conservatisms. Sometimes he thought 
the scream he had heard came from his 
bludgeoned conscience. But he planned 
to restore her to life as soon as he was 
safely established in his new empire. 

And then, just as he was putting the 
roof on a tremendous financial structure, 
a monetary cloudburst broke from the 
blue, and his Mammonian temple crum- 
bled. The noise of its ruin rattled around 
the world. The crash of its collapse 
carried away many another edifice. A 
general panic, just waiting for the initial 
push, followed close upon his individual 
disaster. The mob in its distress sought 
a scapegoat, newspaperdom demanded an 
example, and in the eeny-meeny-miny- 
mo of fortune, Sponsel was selected to 
be it. 

Sponsel sincerely felt that he had been 
nominated as martyr-in-chief by a secret 
caucus, and sacrificed to save others of 
equal guilt. He fought with every ruse 
that high-priced lawyers could devise, 
but in vain. A series of trials and appeals 
ended in a long sentence to the peniten- 
tiary. He accepted it, not as a caught 
criminal, but as a political prisoner con- 
signed to a Bastille by an unreasonable, 
an ungrateful, republic. With lofty resig- 
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nation he faced exile from his bank, his 
home and his pew. 


II 


If Paul Sponsel, Esq., winced at the 
click of the cold irons on his flesh, his 
gorge rose at the quality of his company. 
It was his final ignominy to be hand- 
cuffed to a hulking brute who introduced 
himself as “Spuds’” Lanigan. The other 
passengers on the northbound train 
merged them in one glance of sneering 
condemnation. 

But Sponsel was even more ashamed of 
“Spuds” than of the handcuffs that 
coupled their wrists. In the smoking-car 
where they made one of several braces of 
jail-birds, way-billed to Sing Sing, he 
studied “Spuds” out of the corner of his 
eye, while seeming to regard the sidelong 
pageant of the Hudson river. 

He felt, that for all the steel clamps 
that made them Siamese twins in shame, 
he and this—biped, were infinitely unlike 
in flesh and spirit. 

Spuds Lanigan was a convict by ac- 
clamation. His forehead was only a re- 
treating stripe, his eyes were wide apart 
and brutish, his cheek bones salient, skin 
ill-nurtured ; his nose had been smashed ; 
he had a blur for a mouth, fangs for 
teeth. The back of his head was ophidian, 
and his fleshly neck was swaddled round 
the base of an ugly skull. 

His wrist-mate, Paul Sponsel, was a 
man of delicate mold, with white hands 
and soft fingers used to no heavier tool 
than the pen. He was well-born, well- 
bred, well-meant—a Sunday - school 
child, a collegian, a pew-renting vestry- 
man. 

At the prison they were received with 
equal lack of ceremony. Their pedigrees 
were taken as parts of a general invoice. 
Both were asked if they had trades, and 
both proved wanting by the Sing Sing 
standards. To Sponsel’s chagrin, both 
were assigned to the same shop, to be- 
come cabinet makers, both. 

They were herded down a flight of 
steps into the colossal steel fold that 
sheltered the State’s black sheep. They 
were driven together to the bath-house 
like cattle to a pond, and were imparti- 


ally warned that they must bathe at least 
once a week. They were allotted adjoin- 
ing rooms—more like twin torpedo-tubes 
than anything else—where the beds hung 
on hinges and the furniture was a mat- 
tress and an electric light. 

Whatever Spuds thought of his new 
estate, Sponsel found nothing so dra- 
matic as the complete absence of the dra- 
matic. His prevision of Sing Sing had 
been a grim, castellated keep within 
whose walls was to be a sort of Walpurgis 
Night in a Brocken of horror. Slinking 
criminals in zebra stripes, with close- 
cropped pates and chimpanzee moods, 
were to be driven from their dens to 
their labor, and back, like snarling ani- 
mals at a circus. 

Instead, he found a large factory, 
whose very sentry-boxes suggested only 
switch-towers. The convicts were mere 
factory hands, unusually neat in their 
gray business suits, and with no sign of 
criminality except for the letter hidden 
on the left breast of the gray shirt—an 
“A” for a first offense, “B” for a second 
and “C” for a third. There was no crop- 
ping of hair. The march to meals was 
not in the lock-step, and the whole effort 
was to encourage that respect for self 
and for orderliness that the outside world 
had not found time or patience to teach. 

Spuds and Sponsel were put to work in 
the shop where the benches are made for 
the city parks. It seemed to complete the 
circle of Sponsel’s destiny that he should 
have conceived his disastrous project for 
a chain of banks on a park bench one 
night, and should now be making benches 
for his successors in the park, for chil- 
dren and their nurses, for the worn-out 
work-people, and the unemployed, and 
for the lovers who at night have no other 
bowers. They would know the Sultanic 
opulence of moon-light among trees and 
lawns, and of sunlit gardens, while he 
dwelt upon a treadmill—a branded crim- 
inal, housed with a drove of robbers, even 
of murderers, whose escape from the 
electric chair had been due less to their 
own innocence than to the skill of their 
lawyers or the whimsical mercy of those 
circumstances which had closed so 
cruelly about Sponsel’s own guileless 
plans. 
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One day as the gray regiments were 
marking time on their way to the mess- 
hall, Sponsel recognized in an approach- 
ing file, the former teller in his bank, the 
luckless wretch named Holman, who had 
gambled with the bank’s money. 

It came upon Sponsel with a shock that 
he himself was here for gambling with 
trust, for embezzling the public savings. 
He knew how little it had been his in- 
tent to take any man’s money, and yet 
he was here under the same public ban. 
He wondered if all these others felt 
equally misjudged by the world, equally 
maltreated by fate. It gave him a sudden 
sense of closer kin with that petty em- 
bezzler and with the men about him, some 
of whom had dabbled their hands in red. 
But the realization of his kinship did not 
endear his relatives to him. He felt, 
rather, the new loathing which would 
come upon one who found, late in life, 
that in his veins was negro blood. He felt 
that repugnance which makes the theory 
of evolution so hateful. 

Sponsel had read much about people, 
and had known little of them. What he 
had seen of the dregs was hardly more 
than one learns of the slums who visits 
the Bowery and Chinatown in a “Seeing- 
New-York” wagon. Inside these tene- 
ments, up those mysterious stairs, in those 
so-called dives and rookeries were just 
people, just living; no mysteries except 
the eternal, universal mysteries that veil 
all life in palaces, boarding-houses, and 
penitentiaries. 

Sponsel had come late to school. He 
was beginning to translate people. There 
was so much news of life for him to read 
in his new world, that he had no brain 
for anything else. The early rising and 
the hard work and the plain food and the 
busy day, ending early in the vast steel 
honey-comb into each of whose little cells 
one bee crawled to be locked in by the 
great lever that bolted every door at once 
—this workaday routine was turning him 
into a laborer, among laborers. The aver- 
age of culture was a little lower perhaps, 
than he had been used to; but there was 
the same variety of faces, forms, voices 
and personalities. 
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As he stowed away his porridge in the 
enormous mess-hall he studied the men 
around him. Some were ugly, but others 
were handsome; some were coarse, but 
others were dainty; some were vulgar, 
some effeminate, some hot-tempered, 
some gracious. Like any other huge gang 
of workmen, this was made up of laugh- 
ers, loafers, brooders, philosophers, weak- 
lings, giants. 

Every member in this shanghaied crew 
had grossly violated some necessary law, 
but it had apparently been a passing 
phase of mood, the result of an ill-timed 
crisis, a conspiracy of opportunity and 
temptation. Sponsel could make out no 
difference between the guards and the 
guarded except in the matter of uni- 
form. It looked anarchic or something 
dreadful and subversive of all morality, 
but Sponsel was losing his grip on the 
easy generalizations of society. He feared 
it as a sign of degeneracy in his own 
mind, the degeneracy of a good apple 
among a barrel of rotten apples. 

Worse yet, in spite of himself, he had 
come to like Lanigan. Spuds and he stole 
many opportunities for conversation after 
their first mutual diffidence had worn 
away. 

Spuds called Sponsel “Little Gentle- 
man.”’ Alongside Spuds, almost anybody 
was little, and almost anybody was a 
gentleman. 

Spuds loved to talk about his own ad- 
ventures. He was his own epic. He knew 
nothing but his own world. The police- 
men or the police magistrates that he had 
been up against were as big to him as 
Homer’s little princelets, ward-boss kings 
and bow-and-arrow warriors had been to 
the tiny realms of Greece. He had never 
heard of Troy except as having some- 
thing to do with laundries—with which 
Spuds had had little to do. But the battles 
of his gang for the supremacy of Cherry 
Hill were as great to him as the scrim- 
mages ’round Priam’s towers. 

Spuds was another Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau and it was similarly hard to tell at 
times whether he meant to confess or to 
boast. 

“How on earth did you come by that 
scar?’ Sponsel gasped one day, as an ac- 
cidental tearing of Spuds’ sleeve dis- 
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closed a long, puckered seam in the flesh. 
Spuds came so near blushing that Spon- 
sel felt ashamed of his curiosity, till 
Spuds explained guiltily: 

“Oh, it’s on’y anudder of me damfool 
tricks. I’m comin’ along de Avenyeh one 
night and a buildin’ is on fire and it’s me 
own, and I’m laughin’ to meself ‘Well, 
dat’s one on me lan’lord and good for 
’im’—w’en I gives a jump. I’ve locked me 
dawg in dere. I makes a dash for de stair- 
way and about a hunnerd fire laddies and 
coppers tries to stop me, but I butts me 
way t’roo and up de stairs on hands and 
knees. I’m half smuddered wit’ de smoke, 
but I busts in de door and grabs me dawg 
and makes a sneak wit’ me sleeve on fire. 
Did you ever hear of such a fool as what 
I am? And de dawg wasn’t wort’ t’oity 
cents.” 

Sponsel stared at this shamefaced 
heroism in dismay. He felt emboldened 
to ask the history of another scar on 
Spuds’ left wrist. And now Spuds 
laughed with pride. He had gained this 
souvenir from the teeth of a woman 
whose necklace he had tried to tear from 
her throat. He admired her for the game 
fight she had put up, and admired him- 
self for his neat get-away with the neck- 
lace. He reveled further in the joke on 
himself when the “fence” told him that 
the pearls were imitation and the neck- 
lace not worth carfare. 

The elder Lanigan had taught Spuds 
the gentle art of picking pockets almost 
before he had grown up to pockets of his 
own, and had taken a pride in getting the 
lad drunk at the age of six. Spuds’ 
mother had broken his nine year old nose 
by throwing a flatiron at him one day 
when he had sworn at her for drinking 
all the beer he had brought her. 

“What a beast she was!” Sponsel 
gasped. Instantly Spud was towering 
over him. 

“You take dat back, or I’ll break you 
in two! Me mudder was a loidy, and no- 
body sha’n’t say nawtin’ against her. 
Roast hell out of the old man, if you 
wanta, but don’t you never—” 

Sponsel apologized, humbly, admir- 
ingly; and the incident was closed, ex- 
cept in the mind of Sponsel, who pon- 
dered his own youth with its tenderness, 
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its cleanliness, and the gracious beauty of 
his mother’s life—and the fact that two 
such sons of two such mothers had come 
to the same shame. 

By the time Spuds was eighteen, he had 
earned money in almost every conceivable 
way that was dishonest; in many ways 
that were odious; and in few that were 
legitimate. Then he had become a leader 
in one of the rival gangs that add melo- 
drama to the tameness of the slums. Once 
he had been stabbed in the back. They 
found him unconscious and full of holes. 
The police surgeon revived him to ask: 

“Before you pass out, tell us who 
stabbed you ?” 

“That’s me own biz,’”’ he had groaned. 
“IT know who got me, and I[’ll git him if 
God lets me live.” 

He lived, and got him ; shot him in the 
back one morning at four o’clock after 
a rowdy dance. His victim lived and re- 
paid Spuds’ silence in kind, and the po- 
lice were baffled by both. That was the 
height of achievement, to put it over the 
cops. Sponsel was dazed again to realize 
that two such ambitions could have 
found the same fruition. 


IV 


Here and there in Spuds’ chronicle of 
race-track gambling, touting, plain thiev- 
ing, second-story work, and the higher 
realms of confidence operation, with an 
occasional hiatus of inactivity due to a 
trip to the Island, there appeared with 
increasing frequence the name of a 
woman, “Fan” Hickey. Every time her 
name stumbled into the talk, Spuds was 
surprised, confused, uneasy. 

Fanny Hickey had plainly led a life 
of as much variety in wickedness as her 
sex permitted. “She was as bad as they 
make ’em,” according to Spuds ; yet when 
he could bring himself to talk of her at 
any length, he spoke of her with a certain 
tenderness, as if she were far away. He 
always spoke of her in the past tense. 
Spuds’ chief praise for Fan was that, 
while he himself in his blundering way 
was everlastingly getting caught, the po- 
lice had never taken Fan or photo- 
graphed her. ‘The bulls never pinched 
Fan and never mugged her—not wunst.”’ 
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\mid so much shame it seemed feeble 
to call the nameless result of this union, 
a child of shame. Sponsel gathered that 
the poor waif had been madly beloved by 
Fanny, but treated by its father with not 
much more concern than a male animal 
shows its young. After a few years of 
vicissitudes, the Gerry Society had 
reached out its powerful hands and torn 
the boy from Fanny’s desperate clasp, for 
the child’s own sake. It was after this that 
she had made gin her specialty. The near 
est Spuds ever came to apologizing for 
himself was in his wondering what had 
become of “the kid.” It had been adopted 
by unknown strangers, and given a new 
name. That was all he knew, and he ab 
solved himself with the comment that 
“the kid was better off for the change.” 

After each of these stolen chapters- 
sometimes they were weeks apart—Spon 
sel wondered how he had endured even 
the conversation of such a being as Spuds 
But his evils were inextricably mixed 
with such little touches of good and sweet 
and clean, and they were so simply real, 
that Sponsel accepted them as one ac 
cepts the other facts of the underside of 
life. 

Chere was a school in the prison and 
Spuds was compelled to attend classes 
where he was learning the things children 
of easier life are taught in their knicker 
bockers. He was beginning even to read. 
and to taste the miraculous enfranchise 
ment of books. His education was the 
very reverse of Sponsel’s, who had fin 
ished with books first and was just open- 
ing the primer of life. 

Sponsel, however, had lost momentum, 
purpose, use. He only listened to stolen 
conversation, thought shapeless thoughts. 
and made park benches. He did not real 
ize that he, too, was growing ; that Spuds 
was educating and refining him. He felt 
that he was annulled by idleness and 
shame, and that his sole business was re 
gret. He compared his opportunities and 
inheritance with those of Spuds, and he 
was convinced that Spuds was the less 
abject of the two. He resolved that he 
himself was worthy of condign punish 
ment; that it was for the good of the 
world and of himself in the world that 
his wickedness had failed and found 


judgment. Now he had lost even the 
prop of martyrdom 

While Sponsel was lapsing into re 
morse and the self-chastising lethargy oi 
a cloistered penitent, Spuds was visibly 
becoming useful, ambitious. He vowed 
that when he went back to the world with 
a trade, he would become a citizen instead 
of a sneak. He would do no more the 
things he was being punished for, nor the 
worse things that had not been found out. 
his was Spuds’ discovery; that we are 
punished for our minor offenses as we are 
praised for our lesser virtues. 

Che plans of Spuds did not include 
any effort at escape. He had told Sponsel 
that he had seen too many sent back or 
brought back. He would learn his lesson 
and walk out an able cabinet-maker with 
a new suit of clothes and a new suit of 
ideas. 

But his escape came, willy nilly. 


In the mess-hall Sponsel and Spuds 
had been assigned to a place near the 
kitchen door. In that aromatic realm 
from which the tea, the coffee, the meats 
and the bread came fuming with savor, a 
number of “‘trusties” aided the regular 
cooks. To feed such an army, vast bulks 
of beef were necessary, and to carve them 
great, sharp, knives were required. 

One of the “‘trusties’’ was Holman, the 
embezzling teller. Holman was a fellow 
of timid mien and mild voice ; but he had 
thought too much on his shame, and re- 
pented too solemnly of his crime. Disease 
and remorse had preyed overlong upon a 
brain none too strong at the start. There 
had been no outward sign of the inward 
ferment and he _ worked peacefully 
enough in the kitchen, till, suddenly, on 
this day, as he wielded a knife like a 
scimitar for length and edge, his frenzy 
exploded within him and he became fa- 
natic. He ran amuck. 

Arriving at the door of the mess-hall, 
the maniac saw before him a Pandemon- 
ium, with all the fiends in congress. A 
divine rage impelled him to make a 
slaughter-house of this Hell, and he let 
out a cry of doom that brought all eyes 
his way. Then, with the sword of St. 
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Michael upraised, he charged. The con- 
victs stampeded and ran in one thicken- 
ing huddle. Sponsel ran, too, but stum- 
bled and sprawled. 

The lunatic, unconscious of his own re- 
venge, caught up with Sponsel, and, set- 
ting foot on his chest, called him Luci- 
fer and consigned him to death. Sponsel’s 
wandering gaze found Spuds among the 
retreating mob of grey. He saw him turn, 
glance over his shoulder, pause, whirl 
and run back, yelling challenges at the 
madman. 

he maniac saw him, too, and, for- 
getting the prostrate Sponsel for the 
more militant demon, dashed at Spuds 
with blade swirling. Sponsel saw his res 
cuer hesitate, then advance with the 
shifty footwork of a boxer. Spuds 
dodged, ducked, clutched, closed in. 
Sponsel saw the long, razor blade de 
scend on Spuds, heard a slithering, of 
cloth and flesh, saw a gout of blood, and 
shut his eyes. 

here was a hubbub of struggle, of 
grunts, and yelps, of rips and thumps. 
Chen a clang of steel on the floor as the 
knife dropped, a madman’s shriek choked 
off shert—a salvo from hundreds of 
throats and a shuffle of cautiously re- 
turning feet. 

Sponsel rose and broke through the 
circle that had already closed around the 
battlers. When he reached the open space 
he found the maniac held by many 
hands, and on the floor the gashed and 
spouting heap that was his rescuer. He 
knelt in a red pool and lifted that head 
from whose bestial ugliness he had 
shrunk so long ago. There was beauty 
in it now, but Sponsel was too weak to 
endure it. He wanted to faint, but held 
himself together and half dragged, half 
carried, the body till he was relieved of it 
by stronger men. 

. He would have followed to the hospf- 
tal, but the guards were at work herding 
the men back to their places with yells, 
and oaths and shoves, restoring them 
from humanity to penitentiary rigor. 

A great awe filled Sponsel’s being, and 
when he was once more in the shop, he 
could think of nothing but the man who 
had worked beside him. He missed him 
more than he had ever missed any other 
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friend. He feared more for him than ever 
for any other. He was forbidden to know 
or to inquire how the struggle was going 
on in the hospital. He could only realize 
what a fierce wrestle with Death that 
monstrous frame could wage. 

Late in the afternoon a messenger came 
for him. By permission of his foreman, he 
was taken to the hospital. His guide told 
him solemnly that Spuds was in a bad 
way; Spuds was up against it; he must 
be, or they would never allow him to have 
a pal at hand. 


VI 


When Sponsel reached the bedside, 
Spuds greeted him with an effort at 
galety. 

“Welcome to our fair city, Little Gen- 
tleman. I t’ought I’d invite you to me 
own wake while I had de chanst. I guess 
I'm in bad. Our little friend wit’ the 
snickersnee got me for fair. You’d ought 
to see what’s under dis quilt. Mr. Gabrie} 
was a nobby little carver, dere’s nuttin’ to 
it. He sliced me like he thought it was 
‘T’anksgivin’ Day and me for de toikey, 
and a piece o’ white meat for every one of 
de bunch. How you makin’ out in de shop 
wit’out me, Bo ?” 

Sponsel took the big, rough-barked 
paw in his, arid squeezed it hard as he 
murmured: “You saved my life, Spuds ; 
you saved my life ; God bless you!” 

“Forget it, wipe it off de slate. You see 
it was like dis. I’m doin’ a twenty-t’ree 
wit’ de rest of de bunch, when I pipes you 
on de asphalt and his Nibs wit’ de cut- 
lery standin’ over you. Chee! but I was 
scared for you, Little Gentleman. | 
couldn’t stand for no such finish for a 
pal o’ mine. I aint such a yellow quitter 
as dat; and besides me name is Lanigan. 
I was spoilin’ for a fight, and—well—I 
got it good and plenty. Dat’s all.” 

He was trying to laugh, but the band- 
ages tore his wounds, and he ended with 
a ghastly wink 

Sponsel cried: “It was the bravest, 
noblest sacrifice a man ever made. I can’t 
express my gratitude, my—’’ 

Spuds grinned uneasily: “Nix on de 
college woids. De pleasure was entirely 
mine, as de sayin’ is. I didn’t send fer you 
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to pin any roses on me, Little Gentleman. 
I wanted to ast you somepin dat’s worry 
in’ me.” 

“What is it, Spuds? Tell me.” 

“Do you believe in Salvation 
\rmy gaff about meetin’ beyond the poily 
gates ? Or is de sky-chauffeurs just string 
in’ us guys?” 


this 


al 


Sponsel was not prepared for spiritu 
stammer, “What 


counsel. He could only 


do you mean, Spuds ?” 

“You've heard me spiel a lot about me 
loidy friend. Do you tink I’m likely to 
meet up 


Fanny Hickey in de sweet 
yy-an’-by ?” 

‘Do you want to, Spuds?” 

“Dat’s de one best bet, Bo! Fan 
de on’y skirt I ever see dat was white, 
clean troo. And if dis bass-drum and 
tambourine talk is on de level, Fan will 
be waitin’ fer me on de udder side all 
right, all right ; she’ll be close up against 
de chain in de ferry-slip and she'll give 

de high sign so’s I’ll reckonize her 

* her glad ragseon. 

“T aint frettin’ about Fan. What’s wor 
ryin’.me is Me. Fan will be among de 
harps all right, all right, for whatever 
she done on de rest of de track, 
in strong at de finish. And dey say it’s 
de home-stretch dat counts. Dat’s what I 
want to see you about. Say, Doc, would 


Was 


she come 


you 
| can slip me frien’ here somepin confi 
rat ntial ?” 

\fter some hesitation, the doctor and 
the nurse moved to the other side of the 
room, and Spuds in a voice more than 


mind side-steppin’ a few paces, so’s 


usually husky, went on: 

‘T been worryin’ about meetin’ Fan, 
and I was wonderin’ if dis little stunt I 
to-day mightn’t sort 0’ square 


” 


done 
t’ings. 

Sponsel was so surcharged with emo- 
tion that he was hardly more than a won 
dering echo. “Square things, Spuds ?” 
was all he could say. 

“Ves, I’m after hearin’ a lot o’ 
about atonements or whatever the 
bos call it. And I t’ought maybe you 
could tip me off straight.” 

“T don’t understand.”’ 

[he pain-blurred eyes of the convict 
searched the face of Sponsel for security. 


talk 


gaza 


Sponsel’s prison pallor gave his face an 
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lashes 
were with 
sympathy. Spuds decided that he could 
trust him with his ultimate secret. He 
dropped his voice still low er and Sponsel 
bent to hear. Once more the handcuffs of 
fate gripped them together. Spuds spoke 
hurriedly, gaspingly, while his eyes kept 
watch: 


ethereal whiteness. His 
} 


and his brows harrowed 


almost 
wet 


“You and me is pals, Little Gentle 
man, aint we?” 
Sponsel squeezed his 


proud of the word. 


hand and felt 

“Well, I got somepin on me chest dat 
[ gotta git off. I been carryin’ weight 
since you and me met up. I’m here for 
crackin’ a guy on de conk, but I done 
worse’n dat. Maybe, I’m a mutt to peach 
on meself, but—well, I always was a 
mutt. Nobody can get me anyway, now, 
for the Doc says I'll blow in a few hours. 
gut I can’t blow wit’out tellin’ somebody 

—somepin. ; 

“It’s about Fan. She was good to me 
and I done her dirt. I was up against it 
hard, see? I needed a yellow-boy—a $20 
bill—mighty bad, and I ast her for it one 
July night. It was late; we was walkin’ 
t’roo de park— -Central Park.” 

The allusion frightened Sponsel. He 
seemed to know just what he was to hear. 

“T was tellin’ Fan just how it was wit’ 
me. I says, ‘Fan, I gotta touch you for 
twenty bones.’ She says, ‘Spuds, you flat- 
ter me. I aint seen a yellow-boy for a 
mont’ o’ Sundays. Here’s me whole wad. 
She raked up two ones and swore it was 
all she had. I t’ought she was holdin’ out 
on me, see? I’d otter ’a’ knowed Fan 
wouldn’t do nuttin’ like dat, but I was 
full o’ booze, and I—well, all I can say 
is, I’m awful ugly when I’m soused. 

“I got crazy blind, and swore I'd kill 
Fan if she didn’t cough. Den she called 
me a name dat didn’t listen good, and I 
handed her one on de eye. She went to 
de mat wit’out lettin’ out a squeak. She 
was a good sport, Fan was. She just gets 
up quiet and starts to walk off. I t’ought 
she was tryin’ to make a get-away wit’ de 
coin and I goes after her, and grabs her 
by de t’roat. She sees she’s up against 
somepin more’n our usual scraps, and 
she gets scared. She begs me not to. But 
SO help me—I—I—” 
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Killed her! I know!” The 
broke from Sponsel so abruptly that he 
thought some one else had spoken. Spuds 
raised his head, in amazement, but his 
weakness brought it down on the pillow. 
He whispered cravenly 

“You know! How do 
didn’t put you wise.” 

“IT was there—not far away 
whispered, as if he were a partner in the 
guilt. “I heard her scream. I heard her 
beg you to spare her life. I thought it 
was all a nightmare, till I read the next 


WC rds 


know 4 | 


you 


” Sponsel 


day’s papers.” 

Spuds stared, stunned. “You was dere! 
(And now you're here! Don’t—dat—heat 
—hell ?” 

He put his hand 
shuddered away as if he had touched a 
snake in the dark. Spuds felt the recoil 
ind it broke him down. 

“I tought you was a frien’ o’ 
Little Gentleman. I wanted to ast you if 
what happened to-day wouldn't kind o’ 
square tings. I done for Fan and now 
l’m done for—tryin’ to save a pal—well, 
nemmine about dat. I don’t blame de 
poor guy dat got me. He was crazy just 


out, but Sponsel 


mune, 


the same as me when I done for me only 
frien’. I was goin’ to ast you if you didn’t 
t'ink I could go out wit’ a clean score. 
(nd now you've toined ag’in’ me.”’ 

It seemed the ingratitude to 
Sponsel to sit in condemnation on the 
man who had given his life for him; but 
his throat was locked. Spuds felt the 
chill of Sponsel’s horror and he was too 
weak to resent it. It simply made him 
forlorner than ever. He began to whim- 


basest 


per: 
| ‘Nobody don’t care nuttin’ for me. | 
killed de only frien’ I had on eart’. Fan 
understood me. She was sorry for me 
Whilst I was chokin’ her to deat’, she was 
only t’inkin’ how sorry I’d be when I was 
sober. Dat was her last woid: ‘You'll be 
sorry when you're sober.’ She understood 
me. I t’ought you did, too, but Fan was 
de only one. And she was de mudder of 
our kid. And I killed her. And she was 
sorry for me!” 

Sponsel sought to console him with 


useless squeezings of the hand and vague 
pats on the shoulder. He was hunting 
vainly for some word of consolation for 
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a soul that was shriving itself of such 
infamy, when the doctor seized him 
roughly and demanded what he had done 
to unnerve the dying man. Sponsel could 
think of no explanation that did not in 
clude a betrayal, and he was ordered 
back to his shop. At the door he turned 
and saw Spuds gazing at him with ap- 
pealing eves soaked with tears. 


VII 

Phe next day it was noised about that 
Spuds Lanigan had called for the priest 
at midnight, and, after confession and 
absolution, had died mumbling: ‘‘Don’t 
forgit t’ slip me de high sign, Fan; don’t 
forgit t’ slip me de high sign.” 

Nobody knew what Spuds’ 
meant, except one dazed old convict 
went about his tasks as if in a trance. 
Nobody knew what Spuds’ life meant 
except this one man, who had come at his 
understanding by such devious 
Kkven the convicts of Spuds’ own breed 
and breeding realized neither him nor 
themselves. As for the world outside, 
could it know? The people who 
read the twisted account in the next day’s 
newspapers would never understand. 

At most, a police reporter's eye for 
melodrama would make a brisk story of 
it, but the result would be sensation, not 
significance. 

\ll the world seemed to be taking ‘a 
newspaper view of life. Life itself was 


words 


who 


Ways. 


what 


news, and yesterday’s news interested 
nobody. 

Granting that the heroism of this low 
browed thief and murderer might spread 
in wider circles than most of the pebbles 
that drop into the many wrinkled pool of 
life, who would note its farthest reach. 
its circles widening out into infinity? 
Granting that the finish of Spuds should 
be the theme of editorials, of sermons, of 
a story, a painting, a play, yet none of 
these would arrive at the essential oil of 
it. Only one could do that—a poet. That 
is what poets are for, to seize the upper 
most significance of things, the wild 
ideals escaping from realities as the sonl 
vanishes from the chilling clay. 

Sponsel felt that, above all things, the 
life of Spuds was a poem; not a sonnet, 
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not a ballad, not an epic of any known 
form, yet a poem. Written, it would need 
a form all its own. It must be as rugged 
as the quartz-chunks of Walt Whitman’s 
verse. Sponsel thrilled at the thought of 
vis name, once so abhorred that its bear 
er’s poems were forbidden to pollute the 
mails, later revered as the Good Gray 
Poet, the purest of all, since to him alone 
all things were pure. 

A frenzy seized Sponsel, a noble rage 
to set such people as Spuds Lanigan and 
Fanny Hickey right with the world and 
to set the world right with them. Spuds 
was a gorilla, perhaps, but the gorilla 
that weeps. And the woman—she had 
felt sorry for the man slew her, 
thinking of him, not of herself. There 
was something divine in her, something 
that Christ would loved. And 
(Christ would have loved the man, too, 
for he had laid down his life for his 
friend. 

These were the that 
prized. Yet the world despised them. ‘The 
world was afraid of them. The world 
shut them away in prisons. But their tru 
prisons were their own bodies. In such 


who 


have 


souls heaven 


bodies as their souls were ordered to, they 
must work out their life sentences, at 
hard labor, inhabiting such cells as they 
were locked in, with no power to change, 
whether in the lottery of birth their cells 
were foul or fair, strait or sumptuous, 
sunlit or defiled. 

Spuds was a bad man and Sponsel a 
ventle, and neither was to blame or to 
praise, in a final view. Yet, in the verdict 
mongering world, each was blamed and 
praised as if their lives had been their 
choice instead of the luck of Fate’s dice 
box. 

Poetry was impossible to him. He had 
in him the vague exultation that savages 
and business men, and perhaps animals. 
feel before a sunset or a dead rose, but 
the feeling was as far from the form, as 
the ownership of a marble quarry from 
the achievement of a sculptor. In his col- 
lege days Sponsel had dallied with the 
pen a little, written a few stories which 
even their author felt still-born. Even 
then his motive had been at best that of 
vanity or an entertainer’s whim. He had 
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felt no stir of conviction, no prophet’s 
credentials, no fire of the messenger to 
give impulse to his writings. But now he 
had conviction and hence authority. 

He determined to write Spuds, come 
what might. He went at his work as 
Michelangelo went at a block of marble, 
belaboring it in a frenzy to release the 
imprisoned soul. The warden made no 
objection to his diversion, and his pen 
Hew like a beaten chisel. 

He took the two souls of Spuds and 
his Fanny from their birth in the:r native 
ooze. He carried them forward through 
all the strata of slime, to the air, to each 
other. He showed their conflicts, first 
with their own appetites, with the shad- 
owy enemies of conditions, and then with 
the world. He painted round them the 
scenes they walked, and crowded the 
scenes with types of character drawn to 
the life, as Spuds had pictured them, 
without prudery or fear, apology or brag. 

He showed the birth of their child, the 
pangs it cost, and the pangs it inherited. 
He followed the muddy souled parents 
to their muddy deaths, and then his fancy 
built for their lost child a future such as 
any child may be allotted in this world, 
where the scion of all ignominy may be- 
come leader of his country, the general 
of her armies, opr her best teacher, her 
whitest martyr. He painted both the 
dunghill and the lily that may grow 
there. 

But the mastery of form is a mighty 
task. He has found it one thing to feel 
emotions that glow white-hot and molten, 
and utterly another thing to fashion cold 
and rigid molds that shall give them 
shape and grace and enduring entity. Yet 
always he struggles to cast the seething 
fluid into bronze. 

Having laughed and wept at his work, 
he hopes that one day the world may 
laugh and weep with him. Having for- 
gotten himself, he hopes to make his 
work unforgettable. Having lost himself 
and found himself, he prays that through 
him others may find themselves, and learn 
to Understand. 

Yet, if ever the book is finished, the 
child of Spuds and Fan may read it and 
never know that it is his history. 

















Fate’s Fandango 


BY HUGH JOHNSON 


ILLUSTRATED BY HANSON BOOTH 


|» l HIS matter of Pepper’s promo 
motion, Fate is first disclosed mov 
ing as piously and as decorously as a 
maiden to Mass. Once behind the screen, 
she cuts the most shocking didoes, only 
to appear again to the general gaze in 
screne propriety. 

You will remember how Major Pep 
per was made a Brigadier General, over 
the heads of two hundred dis 
gruntled veterans, immediately after the 
Mandalang campaign and his capture 
of Datto Betil. But even when this story 
is told, you will miss the whole amazing 
point if you cannot conjure up pictures 
of Ballard and the Major. 

For Pepper was the breathing expo 
nent, to the nth. power, of the new Von 
Moltke school of scientific, unemotional, 
scintillatingly brilliant soldier. I can see 
him now, peering through his heavy 
lensed glasses and saying: 

“No—no, Mr. Ballard, page 223, 
Kolovitz— One-and-a-half men _ per 
perimeter yard is the exact number for 
this position and of one-and-seven 
eighths, as you have stated.” 

He was as precise as a pin-point, as 
keen as a razor, and as proper as a 
prune. He had come to be known as the 
American authority on National De 
fense, and he had done it by sheer plod 
ding toil, with this same promotion for 
ever in view. He was used to looking 
about three years farther into the future 
than anyone else in the Army, and he 
lad known for some time what suddenly 
dawned upon the Service as a whole— 
that there was a general’s commission 
begging, with but one logical and cer 


some 


tain candidate for the place—Major 
Charles E. Pepper. 
Now no matter how much he may 
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anxious the 


deserve it, or how powers 
may be that he get it, a major may not 
be made a brigadier quite out of hand 
and for academic excellence alone. 
There is a certain public sentiment for 
seniority that must be distracted by some 
heroic and spectacular act. 

Pepper lacked only the flourish of a 
single, successful campaign. He 
sent to Manila to await an expected up 
rising with Betil grousing propitiously 
in the hills of Mandalang. Fate, you 
perceive in all propriety, with never a 
hint of the wild waltz she was about to 
allow herself with Ballard, who, by the 
way, was up to waltzing with anyone, 
from an allegorical lady down! 

Ballard? If the universe had been 
raked with a pocket comb to discover 
Pepper’s stumbling block, Ballard would 
have been discarded at the first stroke. 
He was a rantipole young chap, his 
mind a hurly-burly of polo and ponies, 
of cavalry troops and bailes, saddles, 
boots and spurs. His ambition was tour 
nament cups; and Von Moltke would 
have wasted him in a cavalry charge— 
perhaps ; otherwise he would have been 
packed to the rear with Prince Ludvig. 
He was as different from the precise, 
high-hitching major as a book-worm col- 
lege professor from the Tambo of a 
minstrel show. 

That their paths should ever have 
crossed, was the first fling in the fan- 
dango. 


Was 


Miss Fenville came to Manila—- 

Now Manila society is not like that 
of any other city in the world. The Is 
lands are full of Americans—but they 
are male Americans and they are not 
there for their health. Any marriageable 








ep 


ao ns 





lady, not positively beyond the pale, is 
likely to be enthusiastically received, a id 
of all the five isand, six hundred and 

five “Belles of Manila” since the 
) bs Km] Niss Feny Ll Was ( 
( y and the pride. In addition to that 
s was the daughter of Senator Fen 

f the Military Committee. thoug 
s | Lot hav id i ! iddition to 


(,OoverT!I ent il] iW | sed up s Op 
to da at her di step. She s uld 

n d orted \ C;ovel! nel i] 
order 


()ne by one, by the star dogged moon, 


these strappers began to re ive thelr 


softly worded and sweetly balmed c 


ail 
\meri 


£ an city watched 
1 approved, until at last, there r 
mained only the Logical, the Inex] 
cable and the Repeaters, which is to say, 
t Major—Manila’s choicest offering 
Ballard, e ne’er-do-well, and S 
' had 1 yet learned the mea g 
1 certain short word. The last, of cours« 
lo not count. 
It would be unfair to say t the 
Major had not fallen, head over ls 
ind up to at least the shoulder-straps 


in love with Miss 
serve how fort 


lered 


consiaerea a 


d. But ol 
carefully 
Fenville 
ld Marshalship at 


son-in-law of Senator 
have asked for a Fi 
re eived 

Ballard was not awed. If the Major 
took her on the Malecon in a Headquar 


} 


in answer. 


1 
was likely to have been 


ters victoria, 
because Ballard was never cautious 
length of his pony rides. If sl 
laun 
Ballard’s misfortune and 


not to his lack of 


He was 


on the bay in the General’s 
effort. 

carryll for age, be 
d lady is likely to look 
a harum-scarum young | 
ant, living hundred of 
his kind—on his pay and nothing more, 
with next month’s fifth of 
this 1as a Brigadier’s star ly 


ing 1round among tne 


weight 
cause no two-ey 
leuten 
me eight 


like S\ 


spent on the 
when she | 
bobbins in her 
workbasket. 
But Ballard 


doubtful if 


did not worry. It is 
he knew what worry was, be 
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fore one evening’s ride with her when a 


tiffy little argument developed into a 
quarrel from which she whipped her 
pony and ran away. Before Ballard 
could catch her the bugles all across 


Manila were sounding 

for Betil had 

n the South. 
You still 


campaign. 


“Officers’ Call,” 
broken loose like plague, 
remember the Mandalang 
it, and tagged 
home- 


It had been ct 
< nd pigeon holed IOr WeeKS. | he 
newspaper end of it had been planned 
by Pepper and it was handled by an ex- 
pert. Any boy in the street knew the 
name of Betil, of half his head-men, and 
number of twenty-four 
hours after the eruption began. 

It came like Christmas for the Major, 
but it could not have been 
Ballard, for the 


ce 
got of the 


the nis wives, 


for 
er glimpse he 


rom the deck of the 


worse 
only ot] 
cirl was 
transport as she was saying good by to 
the Major, on the dock. 

Now, it was not the taking of Betil— 
t was the manner of that taking that 
concerned the Major; first, States-wide 
suspense, then general admiration and 
lastly, vociferous applause ; that is what 
he needed, and he knew it. 

He went into the field with a staff of 
reporters, and he guided them 
father. It was their business to raise hair, 
and he there to tell them how. 
Hinted rumors of the overwhelming 
number of Betil’s hordes filled the first 
dispatches, interlarded with vague para 
graphs on the possibility of 


like a 


Was 


\ Japanese 
backing, slant-eyed officers, Nipponese 
field-guns, and modern munitions of 
war. 

Betil had harried an hacienda, burned 
a coast trading town, cut up some thirty 
\mericans, and then retired to his hills 
and invited Pepper to come and take 
him if he could. Could he not—just ? 

he home papers called it wonderful 
modern generalship and then there 
began to appear at nineteen million 
breakfast tables, little outline maps of 
Mandalang, upon which the positions of 
the American troops were indicated by 
small, hachured squares that dotted the 
coast in a ring—you recall the phrase 
“The Great Cordon.” 


Somewhere within 
that potent circle, the sullen, dangerous 





cr onai 











na 


vot ain oe 





foe was waiting. The States waited with 


him and prepared to hold their breath- 


for it was given out that on a certain 
day, the “Cordon” would begin to close. 


[t was all so cleverly played up that 
one felt the suggestion of an arena 
a crouching lion 
and an advancing 
yladiator. 

Inch by inch, on 
the home - drawn 
sheets, the “Cor 
cl a ( losed, 


Now I think 
that not even Bal 
lard believed that 
the Major would 
intentionally stoop 
to such low trick 
ery. Ballard was 
sure that the Ma 
jor was in no ‘posi 
tion to need to. 
But if it had been 
intentional, the 
sending of “F” 
Troop, with Bal 
lard and me, to 
\pilar, could not 
have more thor- 
oughly and com- 
pletely put us out 
of any chance to 
participate in the 
general glory. 

\pilar is a 
mountain pass on 
that side of the Is- 
land where the 
hills come down in 
sheer and awful 
declivity to the sea. Betil couldn’t have 
reached it if he would and most cer 
tainly would not if he could. But our 
orders were to stay at the base of Apilar 
and guard the pass—foolish orders, sil 
ly orders, blundered orders. 

When the little mud-churner of a 
transport steamed away, and left us 
hanging by our eye-brows to that moun- 
tain-side, where the foot of man had 
never trod, Ballard, who in his own con- 
ceit was a wretched and ruined man, and 
who, being such. was mad with despair 
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and anxious only to throw himself into 
the fray, sat upon a big basalt boulder 
and blubbered like a boy. 

“Well, they might have left hammocks 
for the horses. They'll fall over back- 
wards and choke in their own halters.”’ 
he said. 

It was frightful. 
We waited there 
for a week with 
the sun popping 
up out of a steam- 
ing sea, blazing a 
red-hot path across 
a copper sky, to 
dip be hind the 
mountains at noon ; 
and all this with 
never a word of 
news of the fight, 
never a hint of the 
stand of Betil, and 
with absolutely 
nothing to do but 
dig our toes into 
the hillside to save 
ourselves from 
sliding into the 
sea. 

The first day 
Ballard tramped to 
the nearest peak 
and came _ back 
swearing. 

“It’s a sea of 
jungle and perpen- 
dicular landscape 
as far as eye can 
tell,” he said. “If 
setil comes, it'll 
be in an air-ship.” 

Then he lapsed 
into a seven-days’ grouch from which 
not even old Sergeant Mullaly with his 
prim reports and twinkling eyes could 
stir him. 

“It’s the hawrses, sorr. We'll niver be 
able to ride thim on livel gr-round agin, 
widout shliding off over their heads, 
sorr. They’re gr-rowin’ shlanty-wise on 
this hillside—like a kangar-r-roo.” 

But Ballard was nursing his own little 
demons and on the eighth day they gave 
him trouble. 

“Davy,” he said to me at reveille, 
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“our orders are plain enough, aren't 
they? We're to slay right here, and hold 
this pass of Apilar until old age or star 
vation relieves us—aren’t we?” 

I wondered what was coming and 
there was but one answer. 

“Ves. We are.” 

“We are not. Orders be damned—for 
the time being—and I'll be that, with 
different spelling, if I’m going to stew 
on this beetling precipice another hour 

-another minute—danother second! 
[rumpeter, sound Boots and Saddles!’ 

With me still wondering, the troop 
was formed. It lead up the hillside to 
the pass of Apilar. There it mounted 
ind rode straight for the green, soggy 


heart of the island. 


our uninforming sides, 


things had been happening with scien- 
tific pre¢ ision. 

[here had been no hitch in Pepper's 

plans—his are not the sort of plans that 
are likely to hitch. The “Cordon” had 
begun to close. 
No one but a press-agent or a heavy- 
ight soldier like the Major could have 
conceived that ‘‘Cordon” idea. Any other 
officer would have found out where Betil 
was, marched toward him and then made 
an effort to force him to a fight. Not 
Pepper! 

Che States were agog with his general- 
ship, and from the innocuous oblivion of 
the Army List, his name blazed sud- 
denly in the public eye in the first of its 
seven days’ conflagration. Pepper had 
counted those days most carefully. 

On the fourth or fifth, to the center 
of the blood-stained sands would stride 
the smiling victor, and with his foot on 
the neck of the vanquished, receive the 
meed—his valor’s due. As keen and 
clever as a triple pun involving two lan- 
iges, this, and—but—but—but— 
The “Cordon” closed one day ; it 
closed two days; it closed three—four— 


we 


five—six—seven days— 

Do you see? 

I can feel the chill of fear at Pep- 
per’s throat. I can see the black cloud 
of oblivion his sleepless eyes stared into. 
For the “Cordon” had contracted until 
it was almost a knot and where—oh 
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where—was Betil? What—oh what—of 
the modern general ? 

The Great American Public can take 
1 hoax upon itself with little grace. 

Pepper ridiculous, meant Pepper pro- 
tessionally dead and buried with moun- 
tains piled across his scoffed-at grave. 
He might have been a General without 
the Mandalang campaign, but he could 
never be one with it and it foozled. 

It was a possibility of which he had 
not dreamed—this defalcation of Betil. 

Breath may not be held forever, and 
the G. A. P. was already becoming blue 
in the face. The papers were still loyal, 
but there was an ominous rumble of 
questions. “The Great Cordon” was be- 
ginning to touch in spots—and there was 
nothing in it. 

Fate (behind the screen) was in a 
tipsy revel. 

Pepper may have dreamed that the 
worst lay in this. If he did, more pity 
for his unsupple imagination. Return to 
the arena, the advancing gladiator and 
the crouching lion. A little freckle-faced, 
red-headed boy, with one suspender and 
a patch, rushes anachronistically across 
the sands. He seizes the lion by the tail. 
He twists it and kicks the great brute 
“in de slats.”” He heaves a rock after the 
retreating form and advises moth-balls 
for the blotchy hide. He turns to the 
nonplused gladiator and wiggles blue- 
tipped fingers from a stubby nose. 

Even such as this was possible, and in 
her precarious privacy, Fate was indulg- 
ing in the can-can. 


Officers in the Regular Service do not 
directly disobey orders. We had left 
Apilar, driven forth by sheer despair. It 
was noticeable that we took no rations 
and Ballard had no thought but that we 
would turn at noon and be back at our 
ordered post by nightfall. We were on a 
practice ride—a pleasure jaunt—an ex- 
ercise. 

We found the dry bed of a little 
mountain torrent and rode along it, Bal- 
lard and I in front, sitting loosely in 
our saddles, and wondering what was 
toward in the war. It was a beautiful 
morning, the green hills a-sparkle with 
the dew of the tail of the rainy season 
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We came thundering down the plairs yelling 


like pandemonium 
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and, at the height to which we had 
climbed, the air was fairly cool. I re 
member that Ballard had just lighted 
his pipe and blown out a great cloud of 
blue smoke. I remember that, for he held 
that pipe clutched in his close set teeth 
fer the next half-hour. 

The banks of our stream were about 
eve-high to a man mounted. After strag 
gling down a gentle slope, it cut through 
a little glade, set like a punch bowl in a 
rim of mountain peaks, green with short 
lush-grass, and as level as a floor. The 
place remains in my mind unreal, yet 
vivid—/oo vivid, like some absurd post- 
er. I barely started to think what a 
splendid defensive camp the meadow 
would make, with only the narrow defile 
of the stream bed running into it, when 
I dropped my eyes from the- mountain 
rim, and— 

[ saw pennoned spears stuck in the 
hields and 


earth, supporting standing s 
barbaric standards, a jumble of riotous 
colors—bright sarengs and turbans, and 
gaudy trousers; there were little cook- 
ing fires and many strangely dressed, 
dark people, going unconcernedly about 
the business of breakfast. I remember 
Ballard said, ““(Gsood God,’ and ducked. 

Well, we formed for the charge in 
perfect line, and as unflurried as though 
for drill—sabers only for we were too 
close for rifle play. 

We were not discovered until we ha¢ 
swept up across that gentle swale, and 
came thundering down the plain, yelling 
like pandemonium. 

They say that cavalry charge is a 
splendid memory. Imagine a single run 
away horse, thundering down upon you. 
Now place a screaming, saber-whirling 
man upon his back and multiply him by 
one hundred. Many of these Malays had 
never seen a horse. They stopped a mo- 
ment to stand in jaw-drooping amaze 
ment—and then we struck them! 

Oh. they Aazve stood, in their trenches 
—these fanatical fighting men—stood 
until there remained only one warrior 
and one child alive, and the man seized 
his child and threw it on a soldier’s bayo 
net, so that Ae might have swing for his 
Kampilan. But they did not stand that 
day. They thought we were devils. 
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I have an indistinct recollection of the 
mélée and of the Mores taking to the 
hills, but I remember very clearly, a big, 
fat, greasy black man stepping slowly 
backward before a dehorsed sergeant 
who was making saber play about the 
pendulous paunch. 

“Me Betil! Me Betil! Me Betil!’’ he 
was expostulating, but Mullaly was not 
perturbed. 

“Qi don’t care ef ye're Kathydid / Yell 
coom wid me to the Liftinant and sur- 
rinder, or Oi'll lit the lar-rud out av ye 
wid me nakid swo-r-rd.’ 

It was over in twenty minutes and the 
fire of their re-forming, if demoralized, 
ferces was already beginning to sputter 
from the hillside. We had Betil, and we 
had three of his five head-men. We could 
not hold the glade, but from the defile 
entrance, we could and did keep the 
enemy as safe and ‘as harmless as a ta 
rantula in a bottle. 

Fate saw her work and shrieked in 


It was hardly over, before a corporal 
reported a Ac/io, winking furiously on a 
hilltop six miles away. We had no helio, 
but we made a monstrous wig-wag out of 
Betil’s sarong and answered: 


I’, N-t-h. B-a-l-l-a-r-d. I-m-p-o-r-t- 
a-n-t i-n-f-o-r-m-a-t-i-o-n f-o-r K. O. 


Back came the reply, slowly but un- 
mistakably, for the “Cordon” had moved 
our way: 

P 


M-a-j-o-r h-e-r-e. 


W-h-a-t i-s i-t? 


-¢-p-p-e-r 


\nd we answered: 
H1-a-v-e c-a-p-t-u-r-e-d B-e-t— 


Then from the peak, blazed frantic 
lightning: 


A! A! A! 3-3-3. 


” 


Which means, “Cease signaling. 

Oh, Pepper was asleep just exactly 
none of the time. He rode over with one 
staff officer, whom he left far behind, 
and I never knew what he said to Bal- 
lard exactly. 

It is only in trashy literature, that 
men have the effrontery, the indelicacy, 
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and the disregard of their 
facial integrity to say 
‘Take the gyurl and give 
me the gold!” But there 
are fcrtunately, many 
ways of saying the same 
thing 
What Pepper did say, 
in part, was: 
‘Ballard, 
ung man of little rank. 
This means nothing of 
real worth to you—a day’s 
notoriety and praise, but 
in the end, nothing. Now, 
to me—well, you will un 
derstand that when this is 
known—that you cap 
tured Betil with a troop. 
when I couldn't do it with 
a brigade—I might just as 
well use my automatic on 
myself, then and there.” 
Pepper is an earnest 
man, a_ straightforward 
man, and a “square” man, 
and who know this 
blame him much or decry 
is promotion as it came 
For the rest of it— The 
troops came up and as- 
saulted the hillside, and 
there was as pretty a little fight as one 
would care to see. In it, that lucky Bal- 
lard got one of those _ nicely-raking 
‘hero’ wounds that do not hurt much, 
heal quickly, and leave a showy, and ,by 
no means ugly scar. And Betil was cap- 
tured. The dispatches were a little lack- 
ing in detail, but the “Cordon” had 


you are a 


few 


closed, the tribes were whipped, and 
their leader brought duly and properly 
in. 

Fate had emerged from the far side 
of the screen, as decorously as though 


nothing had happened, for Pepper's 
commission came by cable—just as every 
one had said it would—on the heels of 
his victorv. 

here was one more little joke left in 
the flowing sleeve of the lady of alle 
SOry. 


“ Ballard, you are a young man ad 


When the list of the wounded went 
in, Ballard, in hospital, received a cable- 
gram from Manila. 

After that he received one every day. 
his feature of the wind-up is too pro- 
saic to detail. But after their engage- 
ment had been announced, I was chaff- 
ing them both, in a corner of the Mess, 
at Stotsenberg, and in the course of it, 
I told her of what I have always called 
“The Trade.” 

Ballard scowled and the girl flushed 
redder than ever. 

“Why you silly boy—why General 
Pepper—why he—why I—why (haf 
wouldn’t have made a particle of dif- 
ference,”” was what she said. 

After which, Fate, who had no 
further use for happily married people, 
passed into the wings. 
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The Piglet 


BY MARY IMLAY TAYLOR 


ILLUSTRATED BY B. CORY KILVERT 


Rosa's hand went up. Jane Post looked at Rosa. The little 
Miss Post’s weary eye, traveling girl stood firmly, her face scornfully 

over the large school-room, caught the averted from the offender. 

“Sit down, Rosa; Cristofaro didn’t 


signal. 

“Rosa Palmieri ?”’ intend to annoy you.” 

“T do nod.desire to sitta nex’ to Cris Rosa swallowed hard and sat down. 
tofaro any more lig thad, Teecha, pleze Miss Post went on arranging the pa- 
na’am.”” pers on her desk. The room was warm ; 

“Cristofaro. what have vou done to one or two of the windows were down 
Rosa ?”’—sternlv. from the top and the keen March air 


Cristofaro rose sullenly; he was eight lapped at the ceiling. The fair-haired, 
and undersized. His long, dark lashes young teacher looked up longingly at 


drooped over melancholy eves. the soft, blue sky; her attention wan- 
“T aint to do nodding, Teecha,.” he dered; she sighed faintly. In the woods 
said the pussy willows would soon be bud- 
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ding, the— She looked down abruptly, 
for Rosa’s hand had shot up again. 

“What is it, Rosa?’ Teacher’s voice 
thrilled a little with impatience. 

“T do nod desire to sitta nex’ to Cris 
tofaro; he—he groonts.” 

[Teacher was startled. “‘He—what?” 

“He groonts lig—lig a—’ Rosa 
sobbed. ““Teecha, pleze ma’am, he-e-e-e’s 
peenching me now!” 

“Cristofaro, you remain after school,” 
said Teacher severely. ‘Rosa, go and 
sit with Carmelita. Children, you will 
now write sentences from this morning’s 
geography lesson. Rosa, you may begin.” 

Rosa, stifling her sobs, began to write 
on the blackboard. 

“Carmelita,” said Miss Post. 

Carmelita also began to make large, 
curly-tailed letters on the blackboard, 
beside Rosa’s. 

“Andrea Fasano.” 

Andrea rose and walked consciously 
forward, turning in his toes in phenom- 
enal embarrassment as he passed Rosa 
Palmieri, but Rosa, a finished coquette, 
continued to write. 

The trees are so big in california 
that you can put tunnelles in them. 


Rosa always had enough letters in 
one word to move over to 
the next, but she did not al 
ways move them. Andrea 
blew out his cheeks and 
shut his eyes tight, then op- 
ened them suddenly and be- 
gan to write. 

Jane Post turned to the 
class: a hand shot up on 
Cristofaro’s left. 

“Gretchen Eisenbaum ?” 
said Teacher. 

Gretchen had _ pigtails 
and freckles; she always 
drew in her breath and let 
it out before speaking in 
public. 

“Mees Post, pleze ma’am, 
I can’t sit mit Cristofaro 
enny more ven he iss so 
badt—mit his snuffles.” 

“T don’t understand what 
you girls mean. Cristofaro, 
go and write your sentence. 
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**1 do nod desire to sitta nex’ 
to Cristofaro’ 
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I’m sorry you’re teasing Gretchen this 
time ; you'll have to stay in longer after 
school now.” 

“IT am nod teasin’ her!” replied Cris- 
tofaro sullenly ; “I aint teased noboda ad 
all, Teecha.” 

leacher intended to be severe but she 
met those beautiful dark, thick fringed 
eves. 

“I’m sorry, Cristofaro, but both Rosa 
and Gretchen have complained. You will 
write your sentence now, and then re- 
main after school.” 

Cristofaro stood motionless at his 
desk ; there were vacancies now on either 
side of him and his queer little figure 
was revealed in a worsted sweater, four 
sizes too large, old corduroy knicker- 
bockers and coarse black stockings and 
tumble-down shoes. His sweater, gray, 
and ringed with Yale blue, had eyidenfly 
been intended for one of a baseball team 
and, through a process of shrinkages and 
second-hand shopping, had reached Cris 
tofaro to envelop him in superfluity, the 
tail being rolled up in billows around 
his hips to keep it from dragging. 

Miss Post looked at him inquiringly. 
He did not move. 

“Cristofaro,” she exclaimed, in sharp 
rebuke, ‘yoy will write your sentence.” 

“Si, signorina, ‘Teecha, 
pleze ma’am!” Cristofaro 
stooped as he spoke and be- 
gan to lift a gay, flowered 
bandbox from under his 
desk 

The school watched in 
breathless suspense. 

Miss Post rapped on her 
desk. “Cristofaro!” 

“Yees, ma’am si.” He 
stood up embracing the 
bandbox, his small round 
nose resting on the top. 

“Put that box down and 
obey me,”—severely. 

Rosa giggled. Cristofaro 
glared at her over the rick- 
ety lid. 

Miss Post rose. ‘“Chil- 
dren, pay attention to your 
studies. Cristofaro—”’ 

Cristofaro set the band- 
box down and went reluc- 
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tantly to the blackboard. There was a 
suppressed ripple of excitement in the 
room. Rosa and Gretchen glanced side- 
ways at the criminal. 

He stood in front of the second black- 
board ; his round, black head was bowed 
a little and the folds of his voluminous 
sweater rose almost to the point of en- 
gulfing him. He choked hard, winking 
back tears, but he 
would not look at his 
tormentors. Miss Post, 
watching him, saw his 
small, dirty, brown 
hand tremble as_ he 
wrote. He was only 
eight, but his writing 
was good and, after a 
sentence, he made a 
large round period, as 
big as a pigeon’s egg. 
Tears were trickling 
down his nose and they 
felt cold and depress- 
ing but he “did” his 
lesson. 

“C. Monaco,” he 
wrote firmly, and be- 
low: 


The sowmills in 
the sothen _ stats 
are in the forest. 


Jane Post drew a 
breath of relief. After 
all, one could not be 
sure of making them 
all obey. She took her yellow chalk 
and went down the room correcting 
the sentences, explaining the mistakes 
and the involved meanings. Com- 
ing back again, as she passed close to 
Cristofaro she heard a curious little 
whimper from him. It touched her; the 
child was in trouble and she must keep 
him in. A glance showed her the small 
black head bowed in the dirty hands. He 
was sitting huddled over that offending, 
flowered bandbox. How in the world had 
he smuggled it into the room? 

It lacked two minutes of half-past 
three ; the class quivered with the ecstatic 
thought of freedom. Down-stairs there 
was music and singing in the Assembly 
Room. Outside, in the square, the after- 





noon sun shone full on the laurel wreath 
on the shoulders of the statue of Colum- 
bus, and on the blue shield hung on his 
breast and inscribed in large white let- 
ters: “Socicta Cristofaro Colombo.” 
Rosa and Gretchen sat beside Carme- 
lita and stared coldly at the undecorated 
Cristofaro. But the little boy did not re- 
taliate; hot tears trickled slowly through 
his fingers, making lit- 
tle white rivers in the 
dirt. 
The bell sounded. 
“The little girls will 
go out by the center 
aisle, the little boys by 
the left side aisle,” 
said Miss Post me- 
chanically. ‘ 
The little girls filed 
into the cloak-room, 
led by Rosa Palmieri, 
the little boys followed 
under the leadership of 
the enamored Andrea 
Fasano. As the swing- 
ing doors closed be- 
hind them, Miss Post 
dropped wearily into 
her chair and passed 
her hand over her eyes. 
Her head ached and 
she must mete out jus- 
tice to C. Monaco. The 
little figure, huddled 


“| aint to do nodding, Teecha” into its blue-ringed 


sweater, cowered be- 
hind the small, school desk. In the large, 
empty room he looked like a solitary but- 
ton mushroom on a September lawn. 

Miss Post became suddenly aware that 
he was “snuffling.” 

“Cristofaro !” 

“Si, signorina—Teecha.” 

The flowered bandbox rose suddenly 
from the floor and approached ; under it 
moved Cristofaro’s legs. Jane Post eyed 
the apparition strangely. She sat up and 
tried to look severe, but she had soft 
brown eyes herself—and dimples. 

“Cristofaro, put down that box.” 

“Si, signorina, Teecha, pleze ma’am.” 
He lowered the box at her feet and 
stretched out two very dirty little hands. 
“IT gif eet to you righd nowa becaus’— 


even ee 
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becaus’ ’’—two large tears rolled down 
his cheeks—‘‘I lofe eet.” 

“Cristofaro, you should not bring a 
bandbox into the schoolroom. You have 
been very naughty. You must write twen 
ty-five words and stay in until half-past 
four. Now take away that box.” 

“IT gif eet to you, signorina,” he 
“T can nod taka eet away be 
caus’—becaus’ ”’—his voice rose in a 
crescendo of grief and terror, ‘“—they 
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will eata eet.!” 

Teacher gazed helplessly at the sob- 
bing child. Was he suddenly mad? Then 
a light dawned. ‘‘Cristofaro, what is in 
that bandbox ?” E 

He thrust his fists into his eyes. “I gif 
eet to you becaus’ I lofe you, signorina 
mia!” he sobbed. “I gif to you my leedle 
piglet.” 

“Your—your what?” 

“Un piccolo porcellino.” 

Chere was an intense silence. 

In it Miss Post heard the sounds that 
had disturbed Rosa and Gretchen. “Cris- 
tofaro, open that box at once.” 

He obeyed, tears falling fast. He un- 
tied two dirty, knotted strings and lifted 
a perforated lid. Inside was an old green 
worsted fascinator and on it, restless but 
unharmed, a very small, fat, white pig. 
At the revelation Cristofaro dropped on 
his knees adoringly. 

“Caro carissimo mio!’ he said, his 
amazing lashes veiling his beguiling 
eyes. “I lofe him, Teecha, pleze ma’am, 
and Brigitta, she will eata him with— 
with beet-roots!’’ The child sobbed. “‘I— 
I bringa him here, 
pleze ma’am, signor- 
ina, becaus’ eef I 
leava him down 
she—thad wicked one 
—would killa him. I 
—I lofes him, I aint 
to noboda else to lofe, 
Teecha, ’cept you, 
and you do nod new 
any more lofe Cristo- 
faro becaus’ of Rosa. 
She ees one 


cel’ 


Rosa— 
cat!” 
Jane Post sat look- 
ing at the child and 
the little grunting pig. 
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“Cristofaro,” she said gently, “who is 
Brigitta?” 

“She ees Brigitta Pappalardo, Teecha, 
pleze ma’am; she tooka me when I was 
left down cel’. She keepa me until my 
fathaire, he coma to looka for me.” 

‘Where is your mother ?” 

“Dead.” Cristofaro 
“In earthquake.” 

Jane Post leaned down and gently 
touched the round black head; it felt 
curiously like a fuzzy cocoanut. ‘“Cristo- 
faro, I’m going home with you.” 

“Bud the leedle piglet—signorina ?” 
The child clung to the bandbox. “She 
will eata Angelo.” 

“IT will save Angelo for you,” said 
‘Teacher. “Come.” 

They went along Wooster Street to- 
gether—the young teacher, the little 


( rossed himsel # 


Italian boy, in the Yale sweater, and 
Angelo the Piglet. Miss Post was glad 


that the bandbox had a lid; she fondly 
hoped that passers-by imagined it con- 
tained her Easter bonnet. Happily, 
neither Rosa nor Gretchen appeared to 
announce that it snuffled. It did, how- 
ever, all the way to Olive Streét. 
Poor Teacher’s head ached. 
much farther, Cristofaro ?” 
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“Eet is down cel’,” replied Cristofaro, 
and suddenly plunged down the broken 
area steps of a dingy tenement. 

Jane Post hesitated only an instant, 
then gathered her skirts into neat gloved 
hands and descended. On the door-sill 
some young leeks had sprouted in an old 
starch box and the hot air from within, 
full of the steam of boiling polenta and 
the reek of boiling clothes, struck her 
like a simoon. A_ screaming baby 
sprawled on its back on the floor; an- 
other toddled to meet Cristofaro. Under 
a clothes-line full of miscellaneous 
“wash” appeared a small, dark woman 
clad in faded calico, livened by a bright 
red apron and a yellow kerchief. She 
looked at the intruder with the dull eyes 
of the overworked. Then she saw Cristo- 
faro and began to pour out Italian re- 
proaches. The boy clutched his bandbox 
and cowered. 

Miss Post laid her hand on his shoul- 
der. “I am the teacher,” she said gently ; 
“Cristofaro tells me he lives with you.” 

The little woman suddenly courtesied. 
“Ang?” she said, in a voice as dull as 
her eyes. She was twenty-two but she 
looked sixty. 

Jane Post tried again. “Cristofaro 
tells me he is not your child, but you are 
caring for him until—until his father 
comes for him.” 

“He hav’ no mothaire, he hav’ no 
brodder, he hav’ nodding; all losta in 
earthquake ad Messina. His fathaire— 
ma ché! his fathaire—he nod wanta 
Cristofaro!” The little woman waved 
contemptuous hands. “He alway coma— 
alway writa—bud we—we neva getta 
letta until eet is too late—ftroppo tardo! 
Ma ché! Whad he wanta wid Cristofaro, 
eh? He forged he hav’ a bambino; he 
forged altogedder dose poor spirits in 
Purgatorio.” ; 

Jane Post felt the poor little shoulder 
quiver under her hand and she did not 
look at Cristofaro. “He will come, I 
think,” she said. “Meanwhile, you care 
for Cristofaro. He’s a good boy, and—” 
Teacher hesitated. “I would like to pay 
for this little pig for him; I believe you 
want to—to eat it?” 

The little brown woman gazed atten- 
tively at the tall. fair woman. “Un pic- 
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colo porcellino,’ she said slowly, “you 
stuffa eet wid almonds and raisins and 
de garlic? Me—I could hav’ only de 
garlic and mebbe a leedle—leedle beet— 
me—” 

“She will nod eata my piglet!” sobbed 
Cristofaro. “She wanta me to hav’ An- 
gelo to keepa down cel’.” 

“Cosa?” said Brigitta blankly. 

“I will pay for the little pig,” ex- 
plained Jane Post, “if you will let him 
keep gg 

“Che-e-e!” said Brigitta. “My man he 
hav’ dree piglets from his fathaire up 
countree, and ona we eated, ona he sold 
to his Johnny, and dis ona thad boy, 
Cristofaro, he will sleepa wid eet in bed. 
Ché-e-e! We can nod keepa un porcel- 
lino down cel’; eef he stays down cel’ 
my man—he eata him ad once.” 

Cristofaro fled. Clasping the flowered 
bandbox he sped up the area steps, dis- 
entangling himself from the numerous 
little Pappalardos in the area as he 
went. 

Jane Post, facing the strange, dull, 
little woman alone, took out her purse. 
There was a short, sharp bargain and 
poor Teacher paid double for Angelo 
the Piglet. 

Then she, too, ascended the area steps. 
No little boy with a flowered bandbox 
waited and Teacher plodded toward the 
Grand Avenue trolley. She was sad. Ina 
brief moment she had seen the little pic- 
ture of Italian life, drawn with a few 
sharp strokes of black and white. The 
stranded boy—a burden on a reluctant 
family—his own people swallowed up at 
Messina, and the father, to whom he 
had, doubtless, been sent, had forgotten, 
or forsaken, him! After all, poor Cristo- 
faro had no one but Angelo the Piglet. 

Where could the child be hiding? 

Teacher’s eyes filled with quick tears 
as she stood waiting for the east-bound 
car. It was, indeed, a tragedy. Then, 
suddenly, she heard Angelo’s snuffle. 
Cristofaro stood at her elbow with the 
bandbox. He held it out, his face blurred 
with grief, his lips quivering. 

“You buya Angelo; me bringa him to 
you, Teecha, pleze ma’am.” 

Miss Post was startled. “But—but | 
do not want him, dear.” 
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““Then—then she will eata him; thad 
cruel one!” said Cristofaro, tragically. 


‘his was true. Poor Teacher fell. The 


car stopped at the crossing. 

“Bring Angelo, Cristofaro,” she said 
hastily; “I’M—I’ll keep him in my gar 
den over night.” 

In a blind way she found a seat near 
the end of the car, and Cristofaro sat be 
side her, his nose just appearing over the 
flowered bandbox. Jane paid two fares 
mechanically for she was facing the hor 
rid thought of a pig in her little garden 
where the tulips ‘were just showing ten- 
der points of green, A pig in her garden! 
How could she— 

“Egscuse me, mum,” said a voice be- 
side her, “your leetle boy haf ein badt 
coldt mit his head, now eef you—”’ 

Miss Post turned a chilling eye on the 
fat, old, German woman at her elbow, 
but without effect. 

“Eef you vill cut ein onion und put 
eet on der stofe mit sugar, und den gif 
him der juice he vill den no more snuffle 
like dat.” 

Jane rose hastily, followed by Cristo- 
faro, but the old woman called after her: 

“Eef you vill try der onion mit sugar 
he vill no more snuffle like—” 

The two walked the rest of the way 


Vai 





Beside Angelo, very wet and very forlorn, sat little C. Monaco 


home. While Cristofaro tenderly liber- 
ated Angelo, Jane went into the house 
and brought out some milk and stewed 
apple. 

“Cristofaro,” said Teacher humbly, 
“what—what do pigs eat?” 

‘“Banana—zip,” said Cristofaro. 

Miss Post stared. 

“Swilla,” qualified her pupil. 

“Ugh!” 


s 


It was a serious moment. Then An- 
gelo, very hungry, snuffled into the milk. 

It was nearly six o’clock when a set- 
tlement was reached and Jane’s old fac- 
totum took reluctant charge of Angelo, 
while Cristofaro rode home in the trol- 
ley—a treat that almost consoled him 
for the temporary separation from his 
piglet. 

The next day Rosa and Gretchen sat 
beside him in school without complaint, 
and afterwards he rode home with Miss 
Post and saw Angelo. This continued 
every day for a week and Cristofaro’s 
melancholy eyes grew brighter; he was 
almost happy. Miss Post was not, for 
Angelo was growing; he grew amaz- 
ingly and he rooted. In a week he had 
dug up the hyacinths and half the lilies 
of the valley. 

“If you don’t eat that critter soon, 
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Miss Jenny, he’ll make a wallow in your 
rose bed,” observed her retainer, “an’ | 
aint calculatin’ to let on what the neigh- 
bors be sayin’ about your keepin’ pigs.” 

“T don’t want to know, Amos!” Miss 
Post shuddered. 

After all, she almost wished that 
Brigitta had eaten him with beet-roots. 
Then Cristofaro’s 
beautiful eyes re- 
proached her. 

She had board- 
ed Angelo two 
weeks when she 
awoke one morn- 
ing to hear the 
Spring rain beat- 
ing on the roof. 
She was glad it 
was Saturday; 
she would stay in 
and let it rain. 
Then she looked 
out and saw An- 
gelo in her lily 
bed and_ beside 
him, very wet, 
and very forlorn, 
sat little C. Mon- 
aco. Something in 
the child’s atti- 
tude struck a note 
of terror in the 
teacher’s heart. 
She dressed has- 
tily and called 
him to the door. 

“Why, Cristo- 
faro, what brings 
you so early? 
You’re simply drenched to your skin.” 

He stood dripping on the porch, and 
Angelo came up the steps behind him. 
“Beena here all nighd,” Cristofaro ex- 
plained, meekly. 

“All night? Cristofaro! What has 
happened ?”’ She drew the dripping child 
in and closed the door on the piglet. 

“They wenta all away yestaday, 
Teecha, pleze ma’am; they wenta all 
away and left me—me; they nod wanta 
me any more. Me hav’ no fathaire, no 
mothaire, no brodder. Me and Angelo 
hav’ noboda bud you, Teecha, signorina, 
pleze Ma’am.” 
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It was then that Jane Post dropped 
on her knees beside the forlorn little 
boy, in the striped sweater, and put her 
arms around him. “I—I’m so sorry, 
Cristofaro,” she sobbed, lamely. 

Through her brain whirled the horrid 
thought that she was too poor to adopt 
the child. There were, of course, the 
Children’s Guar- 
dians, orphan 
asylums, possible 
adoption— She 
shuddered, hold- 
ing the dripping 
boy close. Before 
her rose the vis- 
ion of Messina, 
lcst mother, the 
brother, perhaps 
a baby sister. 
Who knew that 
history but the 
Creator? The 
child was plainly 
sent to her. 

She rose and 
firmly undressed 
C. Monaco and 
dried his clothes. 
Afterward he sat, 
wrapped in a 
pink kimono, 
while she ate her 
break fast. 

And all the 
time the problem 
beat in her brain. 
What should she 
do? What could 
she do? 

“Teecha, pleze ma’am, may I let in 
Angelo?” asked Cristofaro, at last. 

“You may let in any one on earth,” 
said Jane wildly. “Nothing matters; I’ve 
—I’ve reached the limit!” 

Cristofaro sprang up from his chair, 
unbolted the kitchen door and discov- 
ered, not Angelo, but Luigi Monaco, 
Miss Post’s cobbler. 

Luigi had brought home her boots, 
neatly mended. He was a sad-faced, 
middle-aged Italian and he stared 
strangely at the figure in the pink ki- 
mono. 

“Here are then your shoes, signorina,” 


in Messina, "’ he said 
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he said gently; “they are already as 
good as new, and eet is fifteen cents.” 
Miss Post took the and felt 
along the shelf for the change she had 
put there for the purpose. When she 
turned to the cobbler he was still staring 
fixedly at the child in the kimono. 
“Luigi,” she said, “what shall I do? 


shoes 


Some Italians in New Haven have 
moved away and left this little boy 
alone. His mother and brother were 


killed in the Messina earthquake, and 
the woman, Brigitta Pappalardo, told 
me that she could never find his father 
in this country.” 
Che Italian clutched at the back of a 
chair, his face looking strangely like a 
pallid lemon. ‘“Whad is his name, si- 
gnorina ?” 
“When | 
yours, Luigi. 
Monaco.” 
The shoemaker dropped suddenly on 
his knees in the bright little kitchen and, 
as he did it, Cristofaro ushered in An- 
gelo, no longer the piglet but the pig. 
“Dio mio,’ said the shoemaker, cross- 
ing himself devoutly. “Grazie! Dito 
mio.’ Then he rose and faced Jane Post. 


think of it, the same as 
His name is Cristofaro 
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“He is my leedle son, my Cristofaro, 
my youngest,” said Luigi. ‘For two year 
I hav’ looked for him in New Yorka, 
and find nod him ad all. Then I hear 
nod when Brigitta and Andrea Pappa- 
lardo go; I getta no letters. I lif here on 
the Quinnipiaca; I go bud leetle to 
towna; I hear nodding ad all; I see 
neva the child. Cristofaro—caro mio, 
how you hav’ grown!’ His arms went out. 

Jane Post sat weakly down on the 
hearth Angelo. ‘“Do—do you 
really think he can be your son?” she 
gasped. 

“Cristofaro,” cried 
holding out his arms, “ 
me?” 

The child looked at him doubtfully ; 
then his eye caught the gleam of the 
little luck coin on the cobbler’s lapel. 

ret is the soldi, the soldi whad I 


beside 


the man, still 
do you nod know 


“Ket 
bita!”’ he cried. “Papd—Papd mio!” 

With a little cry he ran to the cob- 
bler and the man clasped him, weeping. 
“Nod all was then lost in Messina,” he 
said. “Dio mio, my son, my son!” 

As for Jane Post, in sudden joy, she 
flung her arms around Angelo, the Pig- 
let, and wept. 
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7 IS about a woman. In fact, no one 
but a woman will understand these 
events. Her name, wherever she may be 
now, is probably Mary Smith, and there 
is one other Smith to tell about, and that 
is all. The other was a man. 

It will be useless, too, for any person 
who is fond of shipwrecks, explosions, 
disasters, accidents and brilliant 
scenes or problems, to read about the 
Smiths. The real comedies and trage- 
dies, the doctor says, are not in these 
extraordinary affairs, but lie in the soap- 
dish with the soap, shine out reflected 


social 





in the bowls of plated spoons or are en- 
circled by a commonplace wreath, hung 
in the commonplace window of one 
commonplace house in a whole line of 
commonplace blocks. Nevertheless, Smith 
did clean the revolver that he had 
brought up from Kentucky where he 
and his silent manner came from, and 
who shall say that Smith would not have 
killed with it, had not various circum- 
stances intervened. 


It was a summer in New York. Some 
construction company, as many will re- 
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member, had torn down buildings that 
covered the average area of dairy farms 
and had dug a hole, with valleys and 
crags in it, among which children of the 
tenements, over toward the River, might 
have become lost a whole week-end with 
a fear of meeting wolves and other hor- 
rible species, not seen in cities ordinarily. 
Along one side of the hole ran three 
blocks of a long and tawdry avenue of 
shops. lhe shops apparently were there 
to meet a demand for groceries, furni- 
ture, hardware, pawned articles and 
new or second-hand clothing. The de- 
mand, so far as the stranger in the city 
could see, must have come from the peo- 
ple who lived in the layers of heated 
home life above the shops and behind 
the bays of zigzag fire escapes. The dusi- 
ness and the residential district of the 
place could not be shown on a map be- 
cause they were above or below each 
other. 

The stranger who made these observa- 
tions was the doctor—a young doctor 
with a degree from a college of medicine 
and surgery which turns out graduates 
with all the haste of a correspondence 
school of lion taming. He intended to 
practice his profession after a hospital 
experience in New York. In the delay 
preceding the finding of a chance to 
enter a hospital he occupied the room 
at the head of the lodging-house stairs 
at Number 28. This was around the 
corner from the avenue, where the clat- 
ter of steam rock-drills and bolt-ham- 
mers was not so loud as at the notion 
store of Raleigh Smith, next to Jason’s 
Pharmacy—Open All Night—on the 
corner itself. 

The doctor had a mother somewhere 
back West, to whom he wrote every 
other day. He did this first for her sake 
and then for his own, because he had 
no one to talk to among the four mil- 
lion persons who were so near, and he 
liked to express himself. He used to 
write long, long, terribly cheerful let- 
ters and get up from the little, oak table, 
which had a face towel on its top, hid- 
ing old stains of sticky dishes and cigar- 
ette burns. His fingers would be inky 
and his eyes would smart from working 
under a shadeless glass lamp, and the 
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hot breath of summer would float up 
into his window with screams of children 
out of the night scene below, and then 
he would see that he had used up, with- 
out realization, many sheets of paper. 

Writing every other day brings one 
around to Saturday night—the night 
when one knows that far away at home 
the neighbors are strolling under the 
elms on the Common or leaning over 
white fences on Main Street, and there 
is a light in Minister Jamieson’s parlor 
because he is finishing his sermon for 
the morrow with a dilapidated Con- 
cordance at his elbow. The town has 
four doctors and is so healthy that one 
of them sells fire insurance to piece out 
a living, and another grows celery. 
There is no opportunity there, but it 
would be good to be back! 

Then the doctor found that, lost in 
thought before the open window, he had 
been looking at two young women sit- 
ting on the brownstone steps over the 
way, with sleeves rolled up and hands 
clasped around their knees. He had not 
noticed them at all. He had run out of 
writing paper. It was Saturday night. 
lhe stores on the avenue would be open. 

Just then a revulsion of feeling would 
come over him. He clenched his hands 
with loneliness. He shut his teeth with 
disgust for the sordid city. He hated it. 
He hated its people—all strangers— 
their hearts, if they had them, so far 
away from him. He was frightened at 
the fury of his own hate. Both his hands 
were flung upward. His ears listened to 
his voice. “If there is anything good or 
pretty here, let me see it. Let me look 
into a clean human heart. Do you hear 
me, God? Do’you hear?” 

A roar—a pause—another roar of an 
elevated train on the next avenue an- 
swered him. The breaking of a bottle 
in the gutter below answered him. The 
shrieking laughter of one of the young 
women on the steps over the way an- 
swered him. 

He looked at himself in the glass on 
the bureau above the dirty, fat pin- 
cushion. Then he put on his collar and 
went out to buy paper, so that he could 
write another long, long, terribly cheer- 
ful letter—home. 
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He shut his teeth with disgust for the 


There were soda drinkers in Jason’s 
Corner Pharmacy. They sat around me- 
tallic little tables on a tiled floor, enjoy- 
ing cheap elegance—men, girls, children 
—with long-handled spoons. He knew 
the odor of vanilla syrup; it spilled out 
the door as he turned to go in. The 
smell, suddenly obnoxious beyond en- 
durance, drove him into the second door- 
way, the doorway of Raleigh Smith’s— 
the notion store. 

Smith was a forbidding young man. 
Anyone could tell his idea of a store 
was founded on the village emporium. 
The articles which sold the slowest and 
had been carried the longest, were 
thrust the farthest forward. Apparently 
there was a determination to sell the 
least attractive things first; but no one 
would have undertaken to correct 
Smith’s policy. His square, lean jaw 
forbade advice. He and his opinions had 
come from high land in Kentucky and 
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ordid city 
sordid city 


both he and his opinions were narrow, 
tall and sinewy. 

The young doctor meant to ask far 
writing paper; instead he looked into 
the storekeeper’s gray eyes, with a de- 
fiant and aggressive expression. 

“Do you like this place?” he said, 
waving his hand to include all the city 
outside. ‘ 

“No, I don’t, nowise,” Smith an- 
swered. He cut all his words with a click 
of his large, front teeth. 

“Then why in thunder do you stay 
here?” 

“Because she likes it. It’s her home.” 

“Oh,” said the other. “I didn’t know 
about her.” 

The Kentuckian looked at the doctor 
suspiciously. 

“You want to buy something?” he 
growled. 

“Writing paper.” 

The sale was made 
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Suddenly Smith smiled and pointed a 
finger of great length at the package. 

“You mustn’t have anythin’ to do but 
write,” he said. “‘You’re a stranger here. 
I might have knowed it.” 

The other felt that “stranger’’ was a 
vile name. “I’m a doctor,” he said, with 
some dignity. 

Some worked a 


the word 


the 


magic of 
transformation in gray 
Smith. He came out from behind the 
counter, turned up the gas in the mantle 
burner and picking up a child’s sled 
which seemed to be out of season, thrust 
it behind a pile of brooms. 

“Now look,” he said. “Did you ever 
float a patent medicine ?” 

“No.” 

“Nor no toilet preparation or noth- 
in’ ?” 

“No.” 

“Well, I’ve invented a tooth paste. 
People get rich off them preparations. 
It’s all in advertisin’. That’s me. The 
store’s good enough for me, but I want 
to buy things for Aer. She’d like to be 
rich. A man can make a livin’ in this 
store, but if he aint smart enough to do 
anythin’ else to make money quick, he’d 
better invent a talcum powder or a soda 
fountain drink or rheumatism medicine 
or tooth powder.” 

Che doctor smiled up toward Smith, 
who was looking down on him. 

“T knew a man who made a lot of 
money advertising a liniment,” he said. 
“T worked for him six months, answer- 
ing letters.” 

The thin lips of the Kentuckian 
parted a moment; he licked them with 
the tip of his tongue. His hand, with a 
motion, detained the doctor. 

“Then you know more about it than 
me,” he said. “I took an ad. that cost 
me a hundred dollars for one appear- 
ance.” Reaching toward the counter he 
held up a magazine. “It was a big ex- 
pense for me.” 

“What did it do?” 

At this question Smith’s features drew 
into lines of fierce anger. His eyes wid- 
ened and grew red. His great hands were 


eyes of 


clenched. 
“T'll kill ’em!” he shouted. “I'll find 
’em and drop ’em like dogs!” 
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“Who?” asked the doctor, half afraid 
of the lanky Smith. 

“Them that insulted her.” 

“Your wife?” the other 
much puzzled. 

“VYes—her!” Smith said. “You're a 
stranger. You never see her. There aint 
a prettier woman anywhere. You never 
see such a handsome face. She was work- 
in’ in a store when I first see her. I 
didn’t know it at first how pretty she 
was. An’ she’s growin’ prettier all the 
time. Her face is powerful pretty. It’s 
got beauty. It aint no dull, empty face. 
It’s the face of a woman thirty-two years 
old, who has worked hard, of course, 
but it has a heart and soul in it. You 
can see it in one look. She’s got gold 
hair. It’s like a frame for her face. And 
that face is more perfect than any other 
you ever see—it’s the most beautiful face 
a man ever looked at. It’s so beautiful it 
will make a man dizzy. It’s the most 
beautiful face in this whole city!” 

The doctor’s eyes had opened with the 
fascination of’ Smith’s vehement asser- 
tion. 

“Maybe,” exclaimed the Kentuckian 
after a moment, “I hadn’t oughter say 
so about her, because she’s my wife. But 
I aint takin’ any credit to myself for it.” 
A little helpless pathetic expression 
came into his face just then. “I can’t 
even make her happy. I aint any hand 
to make anythin’ of a woman. She wants 
pettin’ and talk an’ I can’t do it no 
way. I aint a hand to say much. Seems 
as if I took comfort in keepin’ my mouth 
shet. I don’t know how to explain, but 
I reckon you'll understand when I tell 
you that she never has been sure I loved 
her. She aint happy. She goes to some 
sorrow about it, I reckon. I wanted to 
show her some way how I felt. I can’t 
tell her. That’s why I used her picture 
—the picture of her face.” 

“In the advertisement of 
paste ?” 

“Yes. I wanted to show her how much 
I cared for her. I had a half-tone cut 
made from a photograph. She didn’t 
know about it. And I had printed beside 
it, “The Dearest and Prettiest Girl in 
All the World Uses Dentash.’ The pic- 
ture didn’t do her no full justice any- 
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** Look!’ he said 


how, but that aint any excuse for ‘em. 
I’m going to meet ’em face to face!” 

He kicked a broom across the aisle of 
the store ; he drew forth two letters from 
his pocket. All barriers between stran- 
gers had faded from his realization and 
he handed the envelopes to the doctor. 

“Read them letters!” he growled. 

The young man drew forth the first. 
“Dear Sir,” it said. “If you print an- 
other picture like the one with the Den- 
tash ad, I will sue you. My. little 
girl saw it and couldn’t sleep for two 
nights. Very truly yours, Howard Scan- 
lon.” 

“Shall I read the other?” asked the 
doctor. Smith muttered an exclamation 
and nodded gravely. 

“Brother Smith,” said the second let- 
ter, which came from Milwaukee. “So 
far as I know, I am the homeliest man 
in forty-eight contiguous counties, and 


"You'll say she is the prettiest woman you ever saw” 
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so on around the world. I never saw the 
ugliest woman yet, though I’ve seen 
some ugly ones. None of them can put 
in a claim compared to the face in the 
Dentash advertisement. Send me the 
owner’s address and if she is as homely 
as the picture, I will ask her to marry 
me. Yours for a square deal, Ed Rotch.” 
For a moment the young doctor was 
silent. Then he asked Smith a question. 
“Does your wife know of this now?” he 
said, trying to conceal his amusement. 
“No, she don’t know anythin’ yet,” 
the husband answered. “I kept it a secret 
from her. I just wanted her to find the 
ad. and understand, maybe, how I cared 
for her. I told you she has a notion that 
I aint fond of her. But she mustn’t 
never see these letters. They’d hurt her 
feelin’s bad. It might not make her mad 
exactly. She aint like me. I cleaned my 
gun when I got them letters and if those 
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She threw herself into the curve of his arm 


two dogs was back in my old state, I'd Smith stared at the bottom of a tin 
go down there and make ’em write apol- wash-boiler that hung on the post. It 
ogies. But she would only be hurt. It reflected the woeful expression of his 
would gnaw at her heart, friend.” grave countenance. The doctor was em- 
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barrassed. He laid the letters on top of 
the glass case where the jack-knives and 
tack boxes were displayed. 

“Let me see the advertisement,” he 
said. 

Smith had the magazine at hand. He 
opened its pages to a place well thumbed 
—opened a thousand times before in the 
few days since its appearance. 

“Look!” he said. “You'll say she is 
the prettiest woman you ever saw.” He 
held the page up with his long forefinger 
pointing ; his countenance was alive with 
a return of his pride. “Atint she?” 

The young doctor, gazing, felt his 
skin redden. He ran his finger about in- 
side his collar. He averted his eyes. 

Smith trembled with anger. “You're 
tryin’ to make me believe it aint true,” 
he roared. “I’ve told you about her, and 
her face, and the tooth paste and you’ve 
took what I told you and tried to make 
a joke of it. You sha’n’t insult her too. 
I’ve stood enough!” 

He caught the doctor by the shoulders. 
The sinews of his great frame were ir- 
resistible ; he turned his victim around 
and pushed him, tripping and falling 
over the brooms, toward the entrance. 

It was at thet moment, as if fate had 
written the events in advance, that the 
door of the store opened. 

“Jim!” said a woman’s voice. “Jim!” 

The young doctor, released by the 
awe-struck Smith, turned. There, under 
the garish white glare of the gas mantle, 
stood Mary Smith. And Mary Smith was 
no more beautiful than her picture. 

Her appearance, however, cast a spell 
upon her husband. He stood with his 
long arms at his side, his lips parted, 
his eyes wide. But Mary, the plain, ordi- 
nary, snub-nosed, blue-eyed Mary, with 
thin yellow hair and sloping, tired 
shoulders, seeing the magazine and the 
letters which had fluttered down to the 
floor, picked them up. 

“Don’t look at ’em,” cried Smith. 
“Don’t look at ’em, Mary. You sha’n’t 
see !”” 

She waved aside his protest. Her eyes 
scanned the letters. She opened the mag- 
azine. She uttered a little cry of sur- 
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prise. Then she looked up at her man. 
Tears gathered in her blue eyes. The 
doctor noticed that there was something 
beautiful in her face after all. The tears 
rolled down her cheeks. She still looked 
up at Smith. And Smith clenched his 
hands. 

“Don’t you mind, Mary,” he said, 
choking. “Don’t you mind. I tried to 
keep them letters from you.” 

The tears streamed forth again. 

“T’ll kill ’°em!” cried Smith, in agony. 
“For hurtin’ you.” 

“Oh, I aint hurt,” she said. “I aint 
crying because I’m sorry. It’s because 
I’m glad, Jim, you poor old thing. 
Here’s this gentleman here I never seen 
before. But I don’t care! I’m going to 
tell you. You’ve showed your heart like 
you never showed it before. It’s the big- 
gest heart alive, and I don’t care who 
knows it—I’m the happiest woman there 
is.” : 

She threw herself into the curve of 
his arm and tugged at his coat with her 
slender fingers. 

Then suddenly she burst forth into 
gales of laughter. 

“Oh, my,” she cried. “It aint possible. 
When you've talked about my being 
pretty, I’ve thought you was joking. Oh, 
my, this is a comic sketch, Jim, dear. 
You really believe it! Why, Jim, I’m 
as plain as board-fence, dear.” 

“Your face!” cried Smith. 
Your face!” 

She nodded and patted his sleeve 
where the big, bony shoulder projected. 
“It’s nice to be plain,” she said with a 
sigh of comfort. “It’s nice that love is 
blind.” 

The doctor laughed. He looked again 
at the advertisement of Dentash. He re- 
membered his demand that God show 
him clean hearts. The writing paper, his 
purchase, was under his arm. He walked 
toward the door. He opened it. Outside 
was the roar of the city, the sound of 
adamant on adamant. The air was heavy 
with a thousand odors of the streets, 
squirming with the hot night. Men and 
women everywhere. God bless them all! 
Men and women! 
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Manhandling Murray 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


N°: we don’t haze, or anything like 

that, at old Peterkin University. If 
you don’t believe it, ask Prexy. He is 
down on hazing. Freshies who come to 
Peterkin are allowed a pretty free hand. 
As long as they don’t grow moustaches, 
don’t smoke pipes in public, don’t sit on 
the central steps, don’t walk more than 
two abreast, don’t wear sweaters in the 
‘Varsity colors, don’t wear stiff hats, 
don’t resist the parental authority of 
their elders—do wear the proper green 
caps, do uncover when they meet an 
upper-class man, do give upper-class 
men the right of way, do answer with 
“sir,” do keep out of barber-shops except 
for hair-cuts, and out of billiard-halls, 
do wait, as requested, upon the “frat” ta- 
ble, do cheerfully conform to the few 
wise regulations, they are not molested. 
Only occasionally must extreme meas- 
ures be taken; so I will tell you about 
the case of Murray. 

Since the new Dean of Women eloped 
with the football coach nothing had 
aroused such poignant sensation in our 
midst as the arrival there of Freshman 
Murray. You know that when annually 
the Freshman class toddles upon the 
campus it raises considerable excitement. 
The Y. M. C. A. reception committee 
circulates hither, thither, distributing 
glad hands and information ; the coaches 
and veteran players cast anxious eyes 
through the heterogeneous throng, to see 
how the football material stacks up ; the 
fussers snoop about, discovering new 
damsels worthy of cultivation; the girls 


parade in bunches, conscious of those 
“cute little high-school boys;” and the 
fraternities and sororities are busy as 
bees in clover, copping out future 
brothers and sisters. But all this custom- 
ary excitement paled when Murray was 


announced. 


g of Jennie Dale,” etc. 


Biffy Robins was the first of us to 
get a line on his character. You always 
could trust to Biffy’s eagle gaze and 
crafty mind. He beheld that scornful 
visage, those spindle shanks, the choke 
collar of this high-caste arrival and went 
straight up to him and spoke to him. 
Yes, went straight up to him, did noble 
Biffy, and extended the warm palm. 

“I am the President of the Sons of 
Hope, the Peterkin Revised Testament 
Society,” informed Biffy—at the moment 
attired comfortably and democratically 
in old corduroy trousers, old baseball 
jersey, old soft hat, and enveloped in 
ancient pipe smoke. ““May I not wel- 
come you? You seem lonely. What name, 
please ?” 

The mannikin stiffened and eyed him 
with disapproval. 

“None of your business,” he said. 

Biffy was hurt, but he did not show it. 

“It is my business to welcome all 
stranger brethren,”’ he answered, firmly. 
“We would like to enlist you in our 
choir.” 

The mannikin grunted coldly (pardon 
the expression) and would wither Biffy 
with a stare. 

“My good fellow, I don’t know you,” 
he growled. ; 

“Ah,” sighed Biffy, rolling his eyes, 
“do we ever know one another? Do we 
ever know ourselves? But what name, 
please? Let me at least put you down for 
notices of our weekly meetings ?” 

“Murray is my name, Mister Mur- 
ray,” snarled the mannikin. “But you 
needn’t bother me with your notices. | 
don’t know you and I don’t expect to 
know you.” 

“Thank you ; thank you,” assured Bif- 
fy, fervently. “I will look you up as soon 
as you are settled. Bless you, my lad.” 
And he strolled out of the frigid area, 
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leaving behind him the reek of his awful 
pipe. 

Then he hastened to spread the tid- 
ing, so that at the supper table we Hot 
Tamale Taus whooped and writhed and 
broke two cream pitchers—all we had. 

Oh, that lovely Murray, Fresh! He 
wasn’t very large of stature, but he had 
a tremendous personality. We guessed 
that Murray must be Somebody back 
home. We guessed that maybe his papa 
was the town banker and that his mam- 
ma was Leader in the Browning Club 
and gave the biggest Bridge Prizes, and 
that he was accustomed to taking his 
airings with a Valet and in a coupé. We 
guessed that maybe he had been care- 
fully educated by Private Tutors and 
by a short-horn course in an Exclusive 
prep. school where all the little boy pu- 
pils were rich men’s sons and Misters at 
a thousand a year, and the instructors 
were only attendants. We guessed that 
maybe he deemed vulgir Peterkin to be 
social ostracism and that he had been 
sent among us as to an inferior planet, 
at great injury to his proud and haughty 
spirit. 

Even Biffy must admit that Murray, 
as a dresser, out-classed us all. He 
changed his shoes four times a day ; they 
varied from verdigris butterfly-ties to 
patent leather buttonettes. He had thir- 
teen nobby suits. On Sunday afternoons 
he promenaded in solitary state and 
frock coat and high hat and stick. His 
cigarettes were so imported that they 
made our noses water; they were em- 
bossed with a coronet or something or 
other. It was a great treat to watch Mur- 
ray languidly draw one from a silver 
case, light it with a wax vesta, and in- 
hale. We used to collect the stubs and 
burn them at the frat house, like in- 
cense. He had all kinds of hats. And 
when he actually had the cool nerve to 
get a shave at the barber-shop he grandly 
said to Mike the tonsorialist: “Keep the 
change!’ Mike fell over. 

Not that we at old Peterkin were 
wholly unused to such magnificence. But 
we never before had been favored with 
so concentrated a dose. Consequently we 
were a little dazzled. Still, we were not 
afraid. We would have been glad to take 
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Murray, Fresh, to our bosoms and to 
see if we couldn’t inject into him a little 
of the joys of the simple life. But Mur- 
ray didn’t mix. The Freshman class was- 
n’t good enough for him—and the Sen- 
iors weren’t good enough for him. He 
strictly absented himself from his class 
meetings. Why, the Freshmen would 
have elected him class president, if he 
only had given them half a chance. And 
as president he would have been kid- 
naped by the Sophs and held in captivity 
over the banquet, and then released: to 
be a Hero. 

Of course, some of the girls pro- 
nounced him “awfully swell,” and 
wished that they knew him. And the 
Sigma Slugs spiked him for their pitiful 
aggregation. They needed a member who 
ran on the high gear, so as to raise their 
average. And he turned them down— 
down, down, down, flat. That was the 
only thing in his favor. Gee, but we Hot 
Tamale Taus threw a paroxysm when we 
heard about it. Did we want him? 
NAW! We had pledged three high- 
school football captains, a sprinter, a 
weight-tosser, a secretary of state’s hope- 
ful, and were putting the hooks into a 
couple of other prizes, so we had no 
need of any mannikin milliners. 

After the first shock passed and while 
we were in the thick of the annual fall 
campaign, he might have lapsed into a 
mere curiosity, might Murray. He might 
have ranked as just a young ass whose 
utter asininity relegated him to the dis- 
card. About Murray there was nothing 
exhilarating. Yes—if he hadn’t worn red 
socks-—red silk socks. We rather omitted 
to take exception to his being shaved 
in the barber-shop sacred to Soph, Jun- 
ior and Senior; we might have acciden- 
tally let him wander about under a stiff 
hat, and have been deaf to his failure to 
say “sir” when he was and wasn’t 
(mostly wasn’t) spoken to. But there 
was a grim unwritten law at old Peterkin 
that no, mo Freshman should wear red 
socks. Murray wore ’°em—silk, but red, 
very red. 

The Sophomore committee on Fresh- 
men thought to solve the little problem 
by posting a polite note on the bulletin 
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NO MEMBER OF THE CLASS 

OF 19— SHALL WEAR RED 

SOCKS EXCEPT TO KEEP HIS 

(OR HER) FEET WARM IN BED 
By Order of Committee, 19 


This was a reminder; the regulation 
was so obvious that never before had the 
necessity of posting it come up. Yet even 
the posting did not affect Murray. Per- 
haps so plebeian a matter as the bulletin 
board did not concern him, who perused 
only the Weekly Haberdasher and the 
daily stock reports. 

The very next morning his beautiful 
anklettes glimmered bloodily amidst the 
campus, and we realized that his time 
had come. Now our outraged beings 
quivered for the fray. We hated to spoil 
Murray, but he had crossed the Rubicon, 
of which he long had been more than 
astraddle. 

Wow! Bucket 0’ 
Freshman! Wow! 

The administration of justice seemed 
to devolve upon us Hot Tamale Taus. 
It devolved upon us, because we 
sessed Biffy Robins, and Biffy was Peter- 
kin’s Lord High Executioner. ’T 
funny what things Biffy could do and 
still retain the love of the faculty. 

Granny Whitten rose in council. 

“Vour honor, and gentlemen of the 
jury,” he addressed, ‘“‘for the prosecu- 
tion we expect to prove that this prisoner 
at the bar is a Freshman; that aforesaid 
Freshman, by name Murray, or com- 
monly known as such, wears red socks ; 
that such wearing is contrary to law as 
heretofore enforced at Peterkin Univer- 
sity; and that in said wearing of said 
red socks at said Peterkin University 
said defendant breaks, shatters and de- 
fies said law as heretofore enforced at 
said Peterkin University, and that said 
defendant who wears said red socks at 
said Peterkin University, in his said 
capacity as said Freshman and thereby 
violates spirit and letter of said law, is 
—is deserving, your honor and gentle- 
men of the jury, of the most condign 
punishment.” 

Somewhat flushed, amid cheers, Gran- 
ny, being assisted somewhat forcibly from 
behind, sat down. His was a very fair 
effort, for a first-year Law; he hadn't 
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solved any problem for us, had Granny, 
but his exordium was evidently accord- 
ing to Hoyle as taught at old Peterkin. 

The flood of our invectives was now 
let loose. 

“We ought to catch him and brand 
him !” 

“We ought to dress him in red paja- 
mas and exhibit him ‘round !” 

“He’s a pup!” 

“He’s a prune!” 

“He’s a pin-headed piker!” 

Asked Biffy—his first words: 

“Do any of you fellows know where 
he rooms ?” 

We didn’t. 

“Well,” vouchsafed Biffy, casually, as 
if dismissing the topic, “I think I can 
find out, and we'll drop in on him. I 
promised to.” 

Oomph! We hugged ourselves. We 
were going to “drop in on him!” We 
were going to tear him up! That was 
his doom: we were going to tear him 
up! You know what “tearing up” is. It’s 
paying a social call when a fellow isn’t 
at home, and doing things to his envi- 
ronment. It’s a six volume edition of 
“chawing raw beef,” enlarged from the 
one-syllable primer of swimming days. 
It comprises sprinkling hair-brush 
bristles amidst the of the bed. 
They are very itchy morsels. It com- 
prises tying rugs in knots, piling furni- 
ture in a heap so that the same topples 
over easily, burning objectionable small 
apparel, such as celluloid collars and 
cuffs and loud ties in the wash-bowl, 
soaking bed-clothes and underwear and 
that stuff, spattering a little ink about, 
and performing other salutary feats as 
opportunity has prompted. Then, when 
the fellow returns, he profits by the hint. 
There is no rancor about it; oh, no. It 
is done in the gentle, kindly, sad spirit 
with which a father chastiseth his child. 

We had not located the Murray suite 
—we presumed that papa’s and mam- 
ma’s pet would occupy a suite, if he did 
not occupy a whole three-story house— 
but, of course, Biffy did. It wasn’t a 
difficult job for Biffy. Nothing was, 
deviltry preferred. Murray, Fresh, 
roomed (according to announcement) at 
Number 768 College Place. Now all we 
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had to do was to wait for Murray, 
Fresh, to go in to a recitation, and then 
we might gambol gaily to his apart 
ments. 

So, with Murray, Fresh, safely stowed 
away for an hour with Near-Professor 
“Birdie” LaBrune, who assumed to teach 
Freshman French, we wended sweetly 
forth to College Place. Biffy took the 
advance, as scout. He carried a package, 
as if he were a friend purveying goods 
to make Murray’s quarters more cheer- 
ful. 

Yes, Mister Murray roomed here; 
right at the top of the stairs; and when 
after a proper interval, that there should 
be no flare-back, we entered one by one 
through the door ajar, Biffy beckoned 
to us from the head of the flight. The 
busy, unsuspecting landlady (who could 


suspect Biffy?) had retired to her 


kitchen. 

Murray, Fresh, did not occupy a suite ; 
he had but the one large front room. 
Here assembling, we carefully closed 
the door behind us. Now might we 
gloat; but we must be speedy, while 
gloating. Some of us sprinkled the hair- 
brush bristles amidst the sheets of the 
bed; they would scratch and titillate 
Murray’s tender hide. Some of us tied 
rugs. Some of us filled shoes with water ; 
none of the shoes seemed to leak, for 
they were high vradé shoes. And some 
of us ransacked the dresser drawers also, 
on the still hunt for fancy socks. Many 
of Murray’s socks and considerable of 
his other toppy apparel must have been 
at the laundry. This was our error: we 
should have figured closely upon the 
laundry, so that we would have caught 
him when his larder was the most com- 
vlete. But we found quite a mess: much 
silky hose, much shoes (he had a large 
foot, had Murray), much hat—that is, 
three or four. And we had just about 
finished the bulk of the swift work, 
and were contemplating Biffy’s chef 
a’ ocuvre—a skull and cross-bones, in ink, 
upon a sheet of stiff paper, framed in 
red socks, and hung upon a line com- 
posed of neck-ties, when—steps were 
heard mounting the stairs! 

They were masculine steps. 

Rut time was not up—was it? No, 
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time was not up; surely not. The steps 
were, though—or would be, in an in- 
stant. We looked at Biffy ; Biffy looked 
at us. Our beloved leader was white, but 
determined. If Murray, Fresh, were still 
in class where he ought to be, those steps 
should turn and enter the room across 
the landing. If he was out of class, the 
steps might turn to vur door. It would 
be foolish to lock the door; it would be 
undignified to dive out of these the sec- 
ond-story windows—and the ground was 
far below the porch roof. 

“Let him in,” bade Biffy, with set lips. 
“If he objects we’ll man-handle him.” 

We waited, braced. It is nice to tear 
up a room, but one hates to be caught. 
Good should be done by stealth. 

The door—eur door, confound the 
luck !—was opened briskly, and our vic- 
tim stepped in. But he wasn’t—he wasn’t 
what we had expected. 

He was a regulation man six feet tall 
and four feet wide, with whiskers; and 
he must have belonged in the room, for 
as quick as a flash he had shut the door 
and had locked it and had put the key in 
his pants’ pocket. A simultaneous glu- 
tinous gasp welled from our stricken 
mentalities, and the room was very quiet. 

The big man laid a book gently upon 
the sore-disordered table; he removed 
his hat—and also his coat. While un- 
fastening his cuff-buttons he surveyed 
us, his bold blue eyes traveling over our 
palpitating anatomies. 

“What’s the matter, boys ?”’ he queried, 
mildly. 

“We certainly beg your pardon,” said 
Biffy, feelingly, “but we thought that 
we were in Murray’s room.” 

“You are,” quoth the big man. 

We gasped again, less glutinously ; 
the situation might be clearing. 

“Then this is not your 
prompted Biffy. 

“It is,” quoth the great, big man. 

“But we didn’t know that Murray had 
a room-mate,” proffered Biffy, gallantly. 
“If we had, I assure you—” 

“He hasn't,” quoth the great, big 
man. 

He carefully removed his _ watch- 
chain. Such preparations were ominous. 
We could depend only upon Biffy. 
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“But if this is Murray’s room, and 
room-mate,” reproved 
Biffy, as ingratiating as any suckling 
dove, “then—” 

The big man had tucked his 
and chain away in a dresser drawer, and 
was methodically turning back his shirt 
sleeves. Perhaps—ps rhaps he was Mur 


you are not his 


watch 


ray’s papa. If so—! 

“T,” quoth the | 
ray.” 

The wrong Murray! Somebody had 
made a horrible mistake. 
Murray! Very He was a Senior 
Medic. Senior Medics are likely to wax 
mature and brutal. He had been through 
university already. During 
years he had rowed on the crew, springs 
and early summers, and had played 
vuard on the eleven, falls, and between 
had developed himself a little 
further with the parallel bars, etc., and 
in vacations he had climbed mountains. 
We didn’t find all this out, specifically, 

But we got—the general effect! 
(nd at the moment we wheezed and 
looked pleasant while his bold blue eyes 
again traversed us and the various evi 
dences of our handicraft. 
ought to 
to have guessed, by the size of 


Mut 


ly man, am 


The wrong 


an | 


wrong! 


one three 


times 


now. 


Oh, we have guessed, we 
ought 
the shoes! 

“T don’t know to what I am indebted 
for the honor of this call, boys,” prat 
tled the big man. “But I’m so glad to 
have met you. Tut, tut; I realize what 
you would say. The gratification is mu 
tual. First I’ll move this table from the 
center of the room” (which he suddenly 
did, with terrible hand). “There 
\nd now, you young whelps, would you 
rather it happened to you all at 
or one at a time?” 

As he put this polite query in a boom 
ing bellow, his eyes glared hyena-ish, his 
enormous fingers spread gorilla-ish, and 
he towered Jove-like. A pale-dull weak- 
ness permeated our little half-circle. Our 
hair stood up and our voices clung to our 
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throats; also, our knees wobbled. With 
a guttural groan Granny dived for the 
window—but the monster clutched him. 
We rushed, en masse, to rescue Granny ; 
for we elected to have it “happen all at 
one e.”’ 

The details of the massacre are not 
sweet reading for refined ears and tender 
hearts. There were only six of us Hot 
Tamale Taus and there least 
three dozen of him. After the very worst 
was over, two of our six seemed to be 
crawling feebly about under the bed, 
where it was dusty, and full of corners ; 
- us was inside the closet, one of 
us was stuck half-way through the closet 
door, one of us was prone and prostrate 
so that the giant might stand upon him, 
ind the other of us was still being dan 
yled by the ankles as a human but deadly 
wi apon. 

As there were no more survivors the 
big brute who had so abused our 
fidence reversed Granny again, released 
him from his stuffed-club role to the 
semblance of a human being, and spoke 
reassuringly to the landlady who was 
weeping wildly on the landing ovttside 
the door: 

“It’s all right, Mrs. Brown. I’m sorry 
we may have a little noisy, buf 
we're quiet now. Did you happen to hear 


were at 


one ol 


con 


been 


us? 

Babbling, Mrs. Brown flat-footed 
down the stairs. We were emboldened to 
drag our tattered bodies forth; she 
might protect us. Our late murderous 
assailant at last unlocked the door, to 
open it wide. Not a hair of his whiskers 
was missing; but much of the artistic 
effect which we had bestowed upon the 
rocm was mussed. However, so were we 
six Hot Tamale Taus. 

“Good-by, boys,” he said, cheerily. 
‘Good-by. I’m mighty glad to have met 
vou.” 

Pausing not to gather up our pieces 
we trailed down, and out into the blessed 
sunshine of another day. 


























By and by there was multiplication in the mouths that had to be fed 


When A M|an’s Married 


BY SEUMAS MAC MANUS 


Author of ''A Lad of the O’Friels,”’ etc. 


F COURSE, it was the greatest day 

of all your life, was your wedding 
day—and the greatest day of your wife’s 
as well. The greatest day in the lives 
of both your families, also. In fact, to 
tell the truth, the greatest day that the 
parish ever knew. It isn’t often a man 
gets married, so, small wonder he should 
make the most of it! 

Molly’s people, in their own proud, 
spirited way, were determined not to 
This is the third of a group of memory stories of 
Ireland Mr. MacManus has written for The Red 


Book Magazine. The fourth, and last, will appear 
in the next issue.—The Editor. 
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leave it in anyone’s power, in years to 
come, to say that the Gilbrides saved 
money on their daughter’s marriage. 
And your people were in a like frame 
of mind, regarding you. No neighbor, 
acquaintance, friend, or friend’s friend 
should remind his children’s children 
that you didn’t ask their grandfather to 
your wedding. Which meant that, by 
Molly or yourself, guests—two, three, or 
four—were bidden from every house 
within a three mile radius—and from 
many a house beyond that. 

In most cases you “bid” the eldest 
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son and daughter of a family to the 
wedding, including the marriage cere- 
mony, and then it was understood that 
the old couple should drop into the 
wedding-house in the evening. You were 
scrupulous in bidding everyone who had 
a claim on your friendship, or whom 
your family had been kind to, or who 
had relationship to you in even the thir- 
teenth degree. Your great grandfather, 
for his wedding, had somehow over- 
looked asking the MacGuires, who had 
the compelling claim that their family 
had always borrowed a plough from 
your family in the springtime—and the 
MacGuires had been at deadly feud 
with your family ever since. 

At an early hour on the great day, 
your supporters surrounded your house 
in full strength—not one missing; and 
when your brogues were polished, and 
your new coat brushed, and your tie tied 
in a flowing bow-knot by your mother, 
and you had received the blessing of 
both mother and father, you stepped out, 
and, with your Best Man, headed the 
long procession of gay and happy and 
tastefully-dressed young couples which 
made your contribution to the wedding 
party. 

I am wrong in saying that you headed 
the party. ’I was your fiddler who 
headed it, making his merriest, liveliest, 
tunes as he went. At the bridge of Glen 
Coagh, which lay half way between 
your houses, you met the bride’s party 
who came down the brae, a procession 
of handsome couples, headed by their 
fiddler, fiddling for all Ae was worth, 
too. And as the parties approached, your 
fiddlers, their blood stirred, engaged in 
a fierce musical duel. Then, the Bride’s 
party being allowed precedence, the two 
great processions formed one huge one 
and went winding its sinuous way to 
ward Killymard chapel. 

All of the parish that were not in the 
procession were assembled on the hill 
tops watching out for you. And when 
they saw the great, gay, sinuous thing 
wending its way along the white road 
they rushed to the road-sides and lane 
ends to see you at closer range, and 
shake hands with Molly and yourself, 
and give you a rousing cheer as you 
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passed. And as you returned again they 
were at the road-sides and lane-ends to 
give you both their hearty prayers for 
a happy future. 

Oh! it was a glorious day. And, win- 
some as you had always thought Molly, 
she looked this day a hundred times 
winsomer. As you strode back from the 
chapel with such a wife on your arm, 
just behind the pair of fiddlers who 
were fiddling as if the crack of doom 
approached, and that they must grind 
out all the music in their souls prior to 
the cataclysm, you were the proudest 
man that walked the world. Audibly, 
women at the road-sides said, “God bliss 
him, but isn’t he the fine, strappin’, brave 
fellow—enough to make any woman’s 
heart happy.” Your head high-tossed, 
you commanded not more admiration 
than did Molly’s flushed, downcast look. 
‘The Pride of the Parish,” they named 
her—““The Flower o’ the Flock—may 
luck and God’s grace be ever about her.” 

All the old people of the country-side 
were awaiting you at Molly’s, and on 
both your heads they poured their soul- 
ful blessings. Three houses were given 
over to the entertainment of the party— 
Molly’s house and two borrowed ones. 
he best eating that the country-side 
could afford was there, and finest 
drinking—with music to no end—hbag- 
pipes and fiddles all playing at high 
pressure. You hardly ate at all yourself 
—you felt that for the future you could 
live upon love and grow fat—but you 
followed your man, who, from 
house to house, was seeing that everyone 
got their fill of everything good that was 
going. And that there should be plenty 
of good things going was insured by 
half the house-wives of the country-side 
having been baking and broiling for a 
week gone before. 

In due course the houses were cleared 
for dancing. Everyone came in then. 
Yourself and Molly got her father’s floor 
to yourselves for the first reel, and both 
acquitted yourselves in such fashion as 
made the parish shout till the welkin 
rang. Your magnificent dancing made 
the blood tingle even in the veins of the 
old men and women who looked on; and 
you hadn’t rightly sat down, when, amid 
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deafening cheers, 


half-a-dozen bold oc- 
togenarian devotees 
of ‘Terpsichore were 


leading off half-a 
dozen flushing, blush- 
ing, septuagenarian 
devotees, and_ shout- 
ing to the musicians 
to give them the best 
in the bag, and let it 
be strong and fast. 
The fun had right- 
ly begun. And it did- 
n’t rightly end till the 
morning after the 
next. Everybody who 
was there—and sure 
that was everyone 
worth while in the 
world—went home 
bragging that it was 
the best wedding the 
world ever knew since 
Adam left the Gar- 
den—barring, of 
course, their own. 
You rather flattered 
yourself that yours 
was the very best. 
Your father and Mol- 
y's father swore it. 
On the next Sun- 
day—Bride’s Sunday 
—a throng of the 
girls whom your bride u 
had bidden, and a | 
throng of the boys 
whom you had asked, 
to the wedding, came to do their duty 
by accompanying you to chapel. Your- 
self and your bride and the best man 
and the best maid walked in front, and 
your gathered friends brought up the 
rear. The chapel yard was filled with 
those who waited to see you. After chap- 
el the bridesmaid brought you to her 
house for Aer treat—dinner, tea, and the 
spending of the evening. And from that 
time forward for some months, you were 
kept busy attending the treats given in 
your honor by all the nearer friends and 
relations of you both. The pair of you 
were the pets of the parish, and your 
out-goings and in-comings formed the 
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fashionable intelligence of the country- 
side. Three months after there was an- 
other wedding—a new bride and groom 
were given the parish to play with—and 
you, petted almost beyond usefulness, 
and ‘feasted almost to surfeit, were rele- 
gated to the ranks of the old married 
couples, and settled down, thankfully 
enough indeed, to the new life and new 
conditions. 

You worked your little farm early and 
late, and came home in the evenings to 
a happy fireside. You had peace, plenty, 
and content—and a wife beyond com- 
pare. By-and-by, when there was mul- 
tiplication in the mouths that had to be 
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fed, you felt for the first time, the limi 
tations of your farm. Then, to supple 
ment its profits, you began taking an 
occasional day’s work from some farmer 
in the neighborhood—a large farmer 
who owned twelve or fifteen acres. Re 
turned from doing his day’s work you 
stole a couple of hours from the night 
t devote to your own little patch. By 
and-by again, when the multiplication 
had still further proceeded, and the ca 
pacity of each markedly increased, and 
you were beginning to get heavily into 
the books of the village meal-merchant 
—a pound or even more in his debt— 
you felt the time had come that you must 
go and reap the Scotch harvest. So, leav- 
ing everything trig and snug, and all 
the crops growing grandly, on your own 
little farm, and taking from Molly the 
red bundle she had done up for you, 
and kissing her good-by, and putting a 
sickle under your arm, you joined the 
throng of men who came down the road 
one lovely, summer morning, early, and 
with them walked the forty Irish miles 
to the port of Derry—from whence a 
few shillings brought you to Scotland, 


where the harvest. so much earlier than 
yours, was already waiting for you, and 
where the big Scotch farmers had, for 


ten days past, been watching for you— 
for the thousands of you who reaped 
the harvest for them every year. All of 
your squad were engaged by one big 
farmer, fairly well fed, and given to 
sleep on plenty of clean sweet straw in 
his empty barns. And after five weeks 
reaping of Scotland’s harvest you faced 
home again with four pounds in your 
pocket, over and above the few shillings 
necessary to pay your fare. 

Molly and the little children had, in 
your absence, tended the crops at home 
and done to them everything that was 
needed to be done. When you reached 
home again, your own harvest was just 
waiting for your sickle. As Molly and 
you were unaccustomed to the ways of 
correspondents, no letters whatsoever 


had passed between you in your absence. 
But because of the big gulf of silence, 
all the gladder was the greeting. You 
paid off your debts, and bought a calf 
Molly and you 


with the balonce. And 
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thanked God, saying you would never 
more be poor. 

It was on the night of your return 
home from the Scotch harvest that you 
discussed with Molly a subject that had 
much occupied your mind during the 
weary weeks you walked among the alien 


corm—namely, what you were going to 
do with the children, God them. 
Presently the five of them were attend 
ing school in the little thatched school 
house to which yourself had gone—but 
it was plain to you both, that, as soon 
as they could profitably help at home, 
or be hired abroad, their school days 
must come to a close. ‘That prospect was 
not pleasing—but there it was! 

One hope which your hearts had cher- 
ished—even before the first arrived— 
was that one of the priceless ones God 
should give you might be consecrated to 
Him, and that your declining years 
might be cheered by a son of yours, who 
from God’s altar should spread his 
hands in blessing over bowed congrega 
tions. And when the first boy came, both 
of you had fervently besought God to 
aid you in what would henceforth be 
your one great ambition—the making of 
Patrick a priest. 

On this night, of which I now speak. 
Molly and yourself, clasping hands. 
looked up to God and said that with His 
holy help, your great hope should surely 
be fulfilled. You agreed that care, at 
tention, and solicitude, should be cen 
tered upon Patrick ; that he should never 
miss a day from school; and that on 
returning from school, in the afternoons. 
when the other children would go to do 
their part in the fields, no coarse work 
should fall to Patrick’s lot. Books, and 
the comfort of the chimney corner 
should be his. It was to be a struggle, 
vou knew, to put him through college 
and find the large sum of money that. 
year by year, would be necessary to 
finance him there—full fifty pounds a 


bless 


year, you were sure. But, with God’s 
help always, it would be done. 
Molly would rear more hens and 


ducks and geese, and strive to keep an- 
other cow: and all of you would go with 
out the luxury of butter henceforth, and 
the extravagance of eggs—except, of 


























course, on Easter Sunday. Molly would 
work extra hard, early and late, and in 
spare moments always spin another hank 
of yarn, or take up her sprigging hoops, 
and embroider a robe or a bed-cover for 
the village agent. You, too, would work 
harder than ever, and cut down your 
tobacco supply by one-half, and man- 
age a few weeks longer sojourn at the 
Scotch harvest each season. And little 
Jimmy and Johneen, and Larry, would, 
in another year or two, be fit to hire out 
as herds in the grass-country thirty miles 
away—and, a few years later, as able- 
bodied servants, to the big farmers. So, 
when the time came for Patrick to go to 
college Molly would have a brave penny 
in the stocking indeed. Thenceforward 
too, the boys would be earning more and 
more. So that, please God, the ambition 
of your lives was certain of fulfillment. 

Molly was a capital housekeeper, any- 
how. It was her proud boast that she 
was the best butter-maker in the parish. 
The parish had to agree with her, for 
they all knew that she got a halfpenny 
a pound more for her butter than any 
other woman entering Donegal market. 
And, off the two cows which she used to 
keep, she was able to bring to the market 
more butter than most women who kept 
three. 

She was frugal and taught the family 
frugality. Yet did you all get your fill 
of good, nourishing, appetizing food— 
oatmeal stirabout with lashings and 
leavings of buttermilk, for breakfast; a 
pot of fine, floury potatoes, that, when 
spread steaming on the table were laugh- 
ing through their jackets at you, crying 
to you to come on, and sometimes, even 
Molly could afford you a fine bowl of 
buttermilk to kitchen the potatoes, and 
always plenty of salt—on festive occa- 
sions pepper too, perhaps. 

At Christmas and Easter you had 
fowl. You still, in fact, ate just as well 
as any of the neighbors—and yet man- 
aged to save money. At night, for sup- 
per, you had potatoes again—the sweet- 
est ever a man put tooth in—lashings 
and leavings of them. On Sunday even- 
ings you got a tea supper—and maybe 
each a slice of white bread from the 
town. For a rarity you got that greatest 
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gift of God to epicurean man—boxty- 
bread, made from the ever-loved potato 
by tedious and laborious process. It was 
a longed-for luxury, beside which even 
the charms of baker’s bread’ sank into 
insignificance. 

By spinning, knitting, and by embroid- 
ering in her spare hours Molly: was 
able, herself, to provide the little~ flour, 
tea, sugar, and other small items that 
must be purchased from the shop. The 
potatoes, oatmeal and milk—the staple 
foods—were provided within yourselves ; 
the butter and the eggs, and the pig and 
the calves that were sold, not’ merely 
paid the rent, and the poor-rate, and the 
priest’s Christmas stipend (a small four 
shillings), and supplied you with«clothes 
and boots, but also periodically fur- 
nished an important increment for the 
heard in the stocking. 

All the wage-income went into the 
stocking unbroken. And when,-at last, 
came that great day of mingled'sorrow 
and joy on which Patrick, with his lean 
carpet-bag, set out for college, the steck- 
ing was bursting. 

Of clothes and shoes you did not need 
much. But at the beginning of each win- 
ter, you always had the tailor, with his 
goose and lap-board, come to your house 
for a week, and fit the family in what 
they needed. And you had the shoemaker 
come for another week. These two 
tradesmen you usually fetched to your 
house after your year’s work was ended, 
and you had everything neat and trig in 
your haggard, and were peaceful and 
satisfied in mind. 

As the neighbors had idle-set then 
also, your house was the general meeting 
place while tailor and shoemaker worked 
in it. It emptied not from ten in the 
morning till midnight. There were sel- 
dom less than a dozen of the neighbors 
with you, seated in a circle around the 
tailor’s board or the shoemaker’s bench, 
discussing all subjects under the sun, 
particularly the latest development in 
Irish politics. The shoemaker and the 
tailor were the great politicians of the 
country-side. They bought the weekly 
newspaper, and read it from the first 
word at the top left-hand corner of the 
front page to the last word at the bot- 
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tom right-hand corner of the back page, 
and they could almost repeat by heart 
the loved leader’s latest proud speech of 
defiance to the squirming oppressor. For 
the shoemaker and the tailor had most 
marvelous memory, particularly for mat 
ters political 

he houses of the shoemaker and the 
tailor too, when these worthies were not 
engaged out, were the great gathering 
places and news-marts of the country 
side. In daylight the forge was, maybe. 
the greater news-mart. The musical ring 
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of the anvil, and the generous glow of 
the flying sparks, and the cheery roar of 
the fire, and the pleasant sight of some 
one else sweating—while you lolled in 
lazy luxury—were most grateful to a 
man to whom relaxation seldom came. 
\fter night, though, the sociability and 
neighborliness, and great humanness of 
the circle of ““Rakers’” who fore-gathered 
in the tailor’s and in the shoemaker’s 
enticed you there on most nights the 
winter ‘round. That was your chief re- 
laxation. On Sunday, of course, for the 
three mile journey to 
chapel, through bog 
and moor, you relaxed 
with the group of 
neighbors with whom 
you walked. You dis- 
cussed the fairs, and 
the prices at yester- 
day’s market, and the 
probability of the rise 
in eattle and of the 
drought- damaged, 
meadow 
and, of course, always 
the latest develop 
ment in the political 


prospects— 


field. 
All the neighbors 
were neighborly in 


the deepest sense. You 
all felt in fact as if 
you were members of 
one family. You sor 
rowed together, 
with another, if a 
poor man’s cow died ; 
and, again, you all re- 
joiced for the joy of 
one. Any implement 
or convenience that 
vou had for facilitat 
ing farm work was 
always at the call of 
any neighbor who 
needed it. And when 
a big day’s work must 
be done, as the taking 
in of your hay, or the 
getting home of your 
turf, you merely put 
out the word in a 
general sort of way, 


one 
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and a dozen kindly neighbors arrived 
with the dawn of the day, and every one 
of them worked for two. 

That was one of the times at which 
Molly was lavish—gave tea after break- 
fast, a fish dinner, and tea and baker’s 
bread after supper. To the poor widow 
woman, who was left with large care on 
her hands, and small means, you all 
gathered occasionally, in a meithil, to 
give a great day’s work—setting or sew- 
ing, turf-cutting or reaping. 

When fell Death visited the district 
and claimed one or another of you, all 
men dropped their spades in reverent 
sympathy with the family that was af 
flicted, and, however urgently needed 
was hard work then, you did not lift 
your spades again till vou had seen the 
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iy was @ capital housekeeper, anynow 


green sod over poor Micky, or poor 
Mary, as the case might be. The family 
nearness and true affection that existed 
among you all were touching, edifying, 
beautiful in extreme degree. 

The neighbors all rejoiced with you, 
of course, in the wonderful progress lit 
tle Patrick was making at college. And 
when they said the rosary at night, they 
always put up a prayer—one of the 
many trimmings to their rosary—for 
God to bless Patrick and keep him in 
His care and to speed him toward the 
grand goal for which he so bravely 
struggled. Never-ending were the pray- 
ers of Molly and yourself for the same 
object. Your rosary was never wound up, 
during years and years, without five Pa- 
ters and Aves being chorused for God's 
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blessing on little Patrick, sixty miles 
away. 

In your house, as in all the houses, the 
rosary was recited nightly by the whole 
household, kneeling in a circle. Molly 
made you lead it while she and the chil 
dren devoutly chorused response. The 
rosary hour was a peaceful hour, and it 
brought you all very near indeed to God. 
he hum of the rosary was a sweet and 
peaceful sound, to those who, passing 
the way, uncovered their heads in rever 
ence, and felt that they trod on sacred 
ground while still that hum was in their 
ears. Although you led the rosary, Molly 
could not trust you with the trimmings. 
She took that for her own task always. 
She knew well how to put up the heart- 
felt poetic petition which prefaced each 
Pater and Ave asking for benefits spir- 
itual and temporal for yourselves, and 
your friends and neighbors, and for the 
world at large—and a particular petition 
for all poor sinners who had no one to 
pray for them. Lucky, indeed, was the 
mortal who was particularized in Mol- 
ly’s prayers. Blessed were all who shared 
with your household the fruits of the 
nightly rosary ! 

The growing children gave Molly a 
deal of concern caring for them, but 
with a heart-broken sigh she had to con- 
fess that you were more bother than the 
helpless baby. You were a great worry 
to her, to be sure. It took a great deal 
of trouble and pains on her part to keep 
you neat, and trig, and a credit to her 
housewifery—especially when was 
trigging you up for fair or market, or 


she 


fitting you out for chapel. It took a 
deal of time and trouble from her to 
brush your coat, and to shine your 


brogues so that you might see yourself in 
them (for ’t was a disgrace how you did 
your shoes), to button the white shirt 
front and arrange it and the shirt-cuffs, 
so that every other man’s wife in the 
parish might marvel at your wife’s skill 
in starching—to put on your collar for 
you and tie under your chin that flowing 
bow-knot whose manipulation was al 
ways an unfathomable mystery to you, 
and whose ends threatened to trip you. 
When, at length, she turned you out of 
doors, dressed, she took care to let you 
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know you were a heart-scald. Yet you, 
callous fellow, smiled—for you knew 
that if you were so mean as to look over- 
shoulder, you would catch her watching 
after you with that glowing pride with 
which one views a their own 
handiwork that pleases them extra well. 

If ’t was going to the market or fair 
you were, overhauled you before 
you were. a half-mile ‘gone, herself 
dressed—and looking a picture too—and 
took charge of you thenceforward. She 
led you to the several places where you 
had business to do and, with the excep- 
tion of buying and selling animals, did 
it for you—for she couldn’t trust you to 
do anything for yourself without bun- 
gling—or if you didn’t bungle, then at 
least the sharp ones were sure to take 
you in. She heaved a sigh of relief only 
when, untying her bonnet strings, she 
saw you safely seated in your own chim- 
ney corner—from which you should 
never stir without guidance—distribut- 
ing fairlies from your pocket to the 
crowing children who had been for 
heurs awaiting you both a mile down the 
way. 

Yourself and Molly religiously ob- 
served, and in your children inculcated 
respect for, all the customs that came 
to you hallowed by tradition, and all 
the old festivals. On the fifth day of 
January you feasted the children in 
honor of Old Christmas Eve. On the 
first day of February you observed the 
feast of St. Brigid, bringing in with pi- 
ous ceremony the bundle of rushes, plac- 
ing them under the table while the 
family supped a special supper, and then 
plaiting from them quaint and lovely St. 
Brigid’s crosses which were stuck in the 
roof above every bed and every door in 
your dwelling hceuse, and, above the 
doors of your cattle-houses—to preserve 
from ban and blight, for twelve months 
to come, all living things that slept or 
passed beneath. 

On May eve you taught the children 
to gather the May flowers and with them 
strew the door-steps and window-sills in 
festive offering. 

You had no dowry to give your one 
daughter Rosie; yet when Neill Mc- 
Grath, a brave boy from the next parish, 


piece of 


she 


























owning a comfortable farm, came to ask 
her—and got her with your blessing and 
Molly’s—he considered that he got great 
dowry in the gifts and graces that God 
and nature had given her, and in the 
skill in spinning, knitting, butter-mak- 
ing and house management, which Molly, 
the best manager in the parish, had cul- 
tivated in her. And Neill was right, too. 
Your son Larry, now come to young 
manhood. had placed his affections on a 
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next-door neighbor’s daughter and got a 
farm and fortune with her, though he, 
on his part, had nothing to offer save a 
clean heart, a fine character, and a pair 
of brave and willing hands. 

Jimmy would very soon take passage 
for America; while Johneen, who helped 
vou at home, would heir the farm and 
would not marry for five or six years yet 
—till all the others were settled. 
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Patrick, brave boy, was now nearing 
the goal for which he had so long 
striven, and to which you had so long 
looked forward, and for which you had 
so well, and worthily, and untiringly 
worked. 

On that blessed and memorable morn- 
ing on which, in Killymard chapel, you 
saw him, in his golden, gleaming robes, 
turn to the congregation, and, a light 
from heaven shining on his fair young 






or and shoemaker worked in it 


face, spread his arms before the bowed 
multitude, saying solemnly, “Dominus 
Vobiscum,” yourself and Molly, kneeling 
with hundreds of other hushed ones, took 
hands underneath her shawl, and, while 
your eyes ran tears of joy, together 
bowed your heads and hearts before 
God, in soulful gratitude for this day 
that crowned your married life with its 
greatest joy. 
















The Flight of the Stool Pigeon 


Solid Ivory Invades Little Italy 


BY JOHN A. MOROSO 


ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT EDWARDS 


Vincenzo Consolazzio 

was young and a Sicilian, while 
Vincenzo from the Piemonte coun- 
try and somewhat advanced in years. 

Chey lived in a little old house in 
Mulberry Bend. 

Qn the ground floor was the Risto 
rante del Giardino. 

On the 
Bartolini. He sang. 

\lways, always sounded toward the 
attic floor the Consolazzi lived, 
the tenor of Anastasio singing scales, 
studying the Concone with the aid of a 
guitar and occasionally ringing out in 
a love song. 

[his Anastasio was a bold youth. He 
wore a green hat, a high white collar, a- 
stock-like tie of brilliant hue and he 
never passed a mirror without pausing 
te preen. He had three suits of clothes 
and his hands were blue-veined and soft 


T! 1E wife of 


Was 


second floor lived Anastasio 


where 


of skin. 

Giulia Consolazzio 
Anastasio was vain. She liked fripperies 
and always wore dainty little laces and 


was as pretty as 


lovely shawls. Her eyes were as the pools 
of Bethesda. Chey were fawn’s eyes. 
Anastasio took singing lessons and les- 
sons in English. It was known that he 
was opulent enough to rent the entire 
second floor of the house and have Gina, 
the woman of all work in the restaurant 
below, clean up for him twice a week. 
In the Italian quarter the ugly ques- 
tion, ‘‘Where did he get it ?”’ is not asked 


frequently. It is sufficient that one has it. 
There were plenty of men who had 
money and got it without harder work 
than setting off a bomb under the show 
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window of a prosperous merchant’s 


shop. 
It was the feast of Santa Rosalia, the 
patron saint of Palermo. The streets 


were arched with little glass jars of 
many colors, each containing a stubby 
fat candle or oil with a floating wick. 
To the north of the park a great shrine 
three stories high had been built in Mott 
street. It shone with gold paper and hun- 
dreds of candles. Here were piled waxen 
efigies of legs, arms, heads, stomachs 
and various organs, replicas of diseased 
parts of the body to which the good saint 
would send miraculous remedy. Money 
was offered with each of these. 

To Giulia Consolazzio the feast meant 
a great deal. It was as a visit to her 
mother country. Sicily, Calabria and all 
the south of Italy are bound with the 
common ties of superstition. To her hus 
band this feast and these waxen images 
meant only matter for bitter contempt. 
His idols were Mazzini and Garibaldi. 
He worshiped God and venerated pa- 
triots. 

But Giulia was not of the Piemontese. 
Being Sicilian, she was entitled to her 
share of these things. Vincenzo bade her 
join the crowd at its feast, saw her de- 
part and followed her at a safe distance. 


I] 


Giulia went into the throng in the 
park. A band was playing in the stand 
and the music was that written by Mas- 
cagni. 

Vincenzo followed and saw her join 
Anastasio. That brave youth was singing, 























half aloud, the Siciliana, the aria which 
is sung before the rise of the first cur- 
tain on the opera of “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. 

Half the crowd was humming and 
whistling the Sicilian air freighted with 
the tragedy that marks the opera. 

Vincenzo did not whistle to the music 
of the band, nor did he hum the air. 

He sought closer seclusion im the 
crowd and followed his wife and the gay 
Anastasio when they left the park and 
strolled into Mott Street. 

Patiently he dogged the steps of the 
two. He lingered outside of a little res- 
taurant with a side entrance leading to 
a square .of open yard reserved for the 
wives and the women of male customers. 
When they came again to the street he 
saw Anastasio flaunt a roll of bills be- 
fore Giulia. It was as if he had stepped 
from the threshold of a bank. Vincenzo 
knew what this meant. It was the tithe of 
the camorristi or the “gouge” of the 
Black Hand. 

He thanked his patron saint for what 
he had seen and hurried north on Mott 
Street until the crowd was left behind 
and he came to the rear entrance of 
police headquarters. He slipped inside 
and asked for the inspector. He was re- 
ferred to Jimmy Dunn, lieutenant on the 
desk. 

‘What d’you want ?” demanded Dunn. 

“T want to see the inspector—McCaf- 
ferty,” replied Vincenzo. “I have in- 
formation for him.” 

Jimmy Dunn understood. 

The papers had been full of Black 
Hand stories. An average of three bow- 
legged children were kidnaped each 
week and explosions of bombs were of 
nightly occurrence. 

“A stool pigeon,” said Dunn to him- 
self. 

He left his chair and went to the in- 
spector’s office. 

“What’s it, Jimmy?” asked McCaf- 
ferty. 

“A stool.” 

“New one?” 

“Never saw him before. He’s a Wap. 
Black Hand.” 

“Send him in.” 

Vincenzo was shown in. He stood 
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awkwardly for a moment, as if about to 
change his mind. 

“Well?” asked the inspector. 

Vincenzo went to the desk, leaned 
over so that he might whisper into the 
ears of the inspector and said: 

“Anastasio Bartolini—where I live— 
collects for the Mano Nera. He must 
have the records, the books. He takes in 
the money.” 

McCafferty could not repress a sigh 
of delight. 

This Anastasio was the man he was 
after. If he did the collecting, his group 
of blackmailers would require him to 
show the list of those who did not pay. 
The bombs and the kidnaping were the 
final protests against those who would 
not suffer blackmail. This Anastasio was 
the key to the situation. 

“T shall give you Petrosino or the best 
man he can spare,” said McCafferty. 

“No,” said Vincenzo. 

‘“What’s wrong with that?” 

“They all know Petrosino and every 
man working for him. Lend me an Irish 
man.” 

McCafferty realized the homely wis- 
dom of the Italian and laughed. , 

He pressed a button and Jimmy Dunn 
popped in a ruddy face at the door. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jimmy. 

“Tierney outside?’ asked the in- 
spector. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Send him in.” 

Tierney entered. 

“Tierney,” grunted McCafferty, ‘do 
you speak Italian?” 

The question seemed to appeal to 
Tierney’s sense of humor. He grinned 
widely and good-naturedly. 

“Sure, I do not,” he replied. 

“Do you understand it?” asked the 
inspector. 

“Only when it’s played on the hand 
organ,” Tierney replied, thinking that 
his chief was putting over a joke on 
him. 

“Take this man and listen to what he 
says,” McCafferty said. “He knows the 
Wap with the evidence on the Black 
Hand. Get the man he points out, but 
don’t bring him here unless you bring 
the evidence. Do you understand?” 































































































‘*l want to see the inspector—! have information for him 
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“Yes, sir,” Tierney stammered. “But 
say, Bors, I aint a Wap and don’t un- 
derstand the Wap talk.” 

“That’s why you’re on the case,” re- 
plied the inspector. ‘Get the man you’re 
after. If you an Italian, every 
blackmailer in Mulberry Bend would 
know what you were after in ten min- 
utes after you left this building.” 

[he inspector touched a pearl button 
on his desk once more. Again the ruddy 
face of Jimmy Dunn showed at the 
door. 

“Take this man outside and hold him 
for Tierney,” he said, pointing to Vin 
cenzo. 

Jimmy motioned to Vincenzo and in 
spector and detective were left alone in 
the office. 

“Jim,” began the inspector with a 
touch of affection in his voice, “I just 
wanted to tell you that you’re up against 
the hardest kind of a where it 
down to life and death. You're 
liable to be found in the morgue any day 
with your head at the bottom of the riv- 
er. You remember that barrel mystery, a 
half-block away? Nobody ever learned 
who that man was—the man in the bar- 
rel. But a detective named Morini disap 
peared about that time and he has not 
heen heard of since.” 

Tierney switched the weight of 
body to his left leg. 

Little beads of perspiration began to 
form on his red forehead. 

“T aint afraid, Chief,” he said. 

“IT know that,” replied McCafferty. 
‘I know that damned well, Tierney, you 
wooden head.” 

“Thank you, Boss,” Tierney replied. 

“What I’m trying to get into your 
coop is that you must be careful; un 
derstand that?” 

“Yes, sit.” 

“Well, beat it to the job. Go to it, 
son.”’ 


were 


Case, 


comes 


his 


III 
Tierney left police headquarters 
about three minutes behind Vincenzo 
Consolazzio, after instructing him io 


loaf at the corner of Worth Street. He 
not 


would be seen trailing his stool 
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pigeon. If he could prevent it, Vincenzo 
would not be stuck in the liver with a 
stiletto. 

In three minutes Vincenzo saw Tier- 
ney’s greening derby above the festal 
throng and went his way. In another 
three minutes Tierney saw Vincenzo ap- 
proach a man on the street and invite 
him to a drink, at the same time drop- 
ping his kerchief. 

This was the signal of betrayal. It in- 
troduced Anastasio Bartolini to Jim 
lierney, but did not introduce Tierney 
to Bartolini. 

A woman who had been with Anasta- 
sio had dropped away from him at the 
approach of Vincenzo and was already 
lost in the crowd. 

The parade of Italian societies was 
passing. There was a constant rattle of 
Sicilian tongues. Old women crossed 
themselves and young women laughed 
at the courting jests of young men. Oc- 
casionally there was a hissing impreca- 
tion from some Piemontese person who 
looked with scorn on this flaunting of 
old world superstition. 

Tierney cuddled himself in a corner 
of the entrance to the café into which 
Bartolini and Consolazzio had gone, for 
he feared that the man under the green 
hat would drift into the crowd and get 
going and keep on going until he was be- 
yond his reach. 

The parade passed and some of the 
stragglers dropped into the maw of the 
tavern where ‘Tierney stood patiently 
watching. 

Gradually the candles on the great 
shrine sputtered in their sockets and the 
hideous waxen images faded into the 
enveloping gloom. ‘wo gentlemen, not 
of Verona but of Elizabeth Street, had 
a discussion and an exchange of dagger 
thrusts on the sidewalk. But Tierney did 
not interfere with the duello. There 
might have been a revolution and blood 
might have flowed ankle deep in the 
gutters, but Jim Tierney would not have 
budged until the man with the green hat 
and the stool pigeon left that little Ital- 
ian drinking place. 

An hour passed and another. The 
candles on the shrine across the street 
coughed and died. 
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Shrewd, semi-vicious looking men 


came to the shrine, gathered the money 


and carelessly covered the waxen things. 
Midnight, and Tierney had been four 
hours on the job. 


He was a hungry Irishman, a tired 
Irishman and a thirsty Irishman. 

One o’clock came. His feet hurt him. 

Iwo o'clock. 

(he man with the green hat swung 
wide the half length door of the drink 
ing place, jammed his hands in his 
pockets and strolled to the sidewalk. 

He was in good humor. He was sing 
ing 

The street had become quiet. ‘The 
feast was ended. 

A clear, tenor voice uplifted on the 
night air. 


Anastasio sang the Siciliana, sang i 


+ 


as if his heart would break if he did not 
get it out of his system. 

lo Tierney there was something omi- 
nous and frightening about it all. 

“Where was the stool pigeon ?” he 
asked himself. 

Ihe noise in the tavern had descended 
to the rumble of three or four voices in 
drunken discussion 

Anastasio strolled along the street 
blithely singing his murderous air. 

There was before the plain-clothes 
man one of two courses of action. He 
could shadow the carefree Anastasio if 
he would. And if he did that he would 
igeon. He 
had seen Vincenzo Consolazzio enter 
this place. He would see him leave it 
alive or see his corpse taken out. 


leave behind him the stool | 


Tierney swung his bulk against the 
swinging doors of the café and called 
for a drink at the bar within. 

In his right hand coat pocket was an 
automatic gun, a weapon that would 
throw out pellets of 'ead with frightful 
rapidity. 

On the nose of this black thing of 
death was screwed a little round piece of 


steel, a Maxim silencer. 


IV 


A month passed. 
Vincenzo Consolazzio had not come 
back to the sidewalk from over the 














threshold of the little drinking place in 
Mott Street. 

“Tierney,” McCafferty announced 
with no uncertainty of tone, “your stool 
pigeon has flown the coop. He is prob 
ably in Palermo by now.” 

“If he is,” said Tierney bluntly, “it 
aint my fault, Boss. I don’t sleep on the 
job. The man who relieved me may have 
been bought or fooled.” 

‘They can’t buy Rafferty,” said Mc 
Cafferty. 

“Rafferty’s all right,’’ acquiesced the 
detective, ‘but—” 
“But what?” asked 
“But what the hell,” 
tective. 

“Ves?” grunted McCafferty. 

“If that stool pigeon is a dead man, 
what’s become of his body? If he’s alive 
he must have beat it from that tenement 
in some way.” 

“What about Bartolini?” asked the in- 
spector. 

“He keeps right on singing,” Tierney 
replied, mournfully. “I can hear him 
singing when I’m sleeping. He’s our 
meat, but I can’t get the evidence.” 

“No papers in his rooms?” 

“No, sir. I went through everything 
he had, ripped up the dirty carpet and 
peeled off some of the wall paper. I got 
in as an inspector of plumbing and they 
just let me ramble through everything. 
[he only thing | found out was that this 


gook is in love with tl] 


ad 





1e inspec tor. 
replied the de- 


t 
; 


1e stool pigeon’s 
wife.” 

McCafferty had cleared his desk for 
the night and was ready and eager to 
start home. 

He sat back in his chair as if he had 
changed his mind. 

“Good Lord, Tierney,” he cried, 
“haven't you got any sense? D’you think 
the stool pigeon has beat it and left his 
pretty wife to the man he wants to see 
go up the river?” 

“Then he aint beatin’ it,’’ solemnly 
averred Tierney. 

“Nix,” said the inspec tor. 

“And he aint dead or he’d begin to 
give signs of it?”’ asked Tierney. 

“Right,” replied the inspector. 

“Boss,” suggested Tierney a bit un- 
easily, “you’ve got all the brains in the 
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department. Put me next. 
Put me next, Boss.”’ 
McCafferty liked flattery 
from an honest source. 
“Jim,” he told his sub- 
ordinate, “‘you’re bound to 
get your stool pigeon. I'll 
give you all the men neces 
sary to help you out on the 
jcb, but you’ve got to face 
death in the basement or 
sub-basement of that Wap 
saloon.’’ 
“D’you think they’ve got 
him there ?”’ 
“Yes.” McCafferty’s 
brows twisted into 
a knot of pink and : 
white wrinkles. | 
“Why do you -—.—- 
think so, Boss?” 
asked Tierney. 
“Vincenzo Con- 
solazzio was not 
asked fer informa- 
tion,”’ the inspec ter 
replied. ““He came 
of his own free He was 
will to give it. He 
did it for no other purpose than to 
get this lover of his wife in prison. You 
cannot get a scrap of evidence against 
Bartolini. It seems to me that there is 
good reason for this. Of course, Bartol 
ini would not carry incriminating evi 
dence on his person. He did have it 
somewhere in his room. You could 
not find it. Consolazzio may have 
found it and may have hidden it. 
Now. here seems to be the situa- 
tion. Bartolini wants to get back 
his dirty little scrap books to save him- 
self and his associates. Consolazzio is be- 


a all tet 


ing held a prisoner until he gives them 
up. Ordinarily he would give them up 
for the sake of his life, but it is a matter 
of revenge over a woman, a faithless 
woman. He wont tell where they are or 
whether they are in the hands of the 
police. Vincenzo was seen entering head- 
quarters and in five minutes the word 
went down the line. In five minutes 
more, I’ll bet a hundred to one, Bartol- 
ini was back at his room hunting for the 
evidence he feared for, found it missing 


THE FLIGHT OF THE STOOL PIGEON 
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shted to notice a sheet-iron door 
and was back on Mott Street waiting to 
pick up Consolazzio.” 

“Pretty quick work that, if you're 
right, Boss,” said Jim. 

“They are the quickest guys at that 
sort of thing of any of the alien people 
in New York,” McCafferty told him. 
“Why, this old building is fairly sur- 
rounded by the most peaceful Italian 
families, but every now and then we 
have the front of one of the tenements 
blown out or we have a barrel mystery 
shoved under our noses from a near-by 
hallway.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Get your badge as a plumbing in- 
spector again,” instructed McCafferty. 
“Try the building in the rear, the base- 
ment of it. Then try the buildings on 
either side for the rest of the block. You 
may get a lead to the right place.” 

“Yes, sir,” Tierney said, respectfully. 
“Tf you don’t hear from me by telephone 
or in some other way by six o’clock sharp 
every night, you'll know something’s 
happened—to me.” 
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V 
lhrough the basements of the block 
lierney worked from the south clear to 
the walls of the café into Vin 
cenzo Consolazzio had disappeared. It 
took week ta examine all the 
plumbing and sound every foot and inch 
of wall, flooring and ceiling. Every night 
at six he reported by telephone to his 
chief, saying that he was still on the job 
and alive. 

Then he began from the north and 
worked toward his goal. He had learned 
the use of the blow pipe, the cold-chisel, 
the jimmy and the other modern imple 
ments which may serve plumber, painter, 
burglar or murderer equally well. 

Purposely he broke a pipe in the base- 
ment of the building to the north of the 
basement of the café. This made his 
job one that was welcome to the people 
occupying the ramshackle three-story 
building. After assuring the landlord 
that he would not have to pay for the 
repairs and getting his good will by 
preying on his cupidity and economy, he 
patched up the break and began to tear 
the south side of that basement to pieces. 

Che wall old and soft red 
brick, made almost pasty by many years 
of moisture. 

He was using the scooped-in founda 
tion of the chimney for his base of opera- 
tions. The sides gave him protection 
from thrust of knife or bullet from the 
many dark shadows. He burrowed like 
a beaver and came to the hollow, foul 
smelling base of the chimney. With a 
pocket electric lamp he scanned the wall 
of the next building and was delighted 
to notice two iron hinges and a sheet- 
iron door about the size of that used 
for a dumb waiter in the average flat. 
He tried it softly. It was made fast on 
the outer side. He turned his light aloft 
and saw a row of hooks fastened in the 
chimney. It was an ideal escape to the 
roofs and away! 

Tierney listened with his ear close to 
the hinges of the door, and then at the 
rough keyhole. 


which 


him a 


was of 


After many minutes he heard the 
sounds of some living thing moving 


about on the other side of the door 
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He had reached the prison of 
cenzo Consolazzio. 

He lighted his blow-pipe—an imple- 
ment with the very blast of hell to it, 
the kind that fuses armor. He shot the 
flame against the hinges and they melted. 


Vin- 


VI 


The two cellars were in pitch black- 
ness when the little iron door fell. With 
its falling, Tierney slipped through the 
opening on hands and knees, got safely 
within and flattened out on his stomach. 
He wriggled as noiselessly as he could 
to one side. 

There was absolute stillness for a mo- 
ment. 

“Chi va la?” Tierney heard a voice 
call five paces away. 

It was Anastasio’s 
who was there. 

Tierney did not bat an eyelash for 
fear that it might make noise. 

“Silencio! Sta la policia!” (Silence! It 
is the police!) he heard the same voice 
in a whisper. 

There was a shuffling of feet. 

Then came a terrific explosion and a 

glare of light. 
- Some one had fired at random and the 
cramped, underground space had made 
the shot of the pistol sound like a can- 
non. 

Tierney felt the soft brick behind him 
crumble. 

He pulled his gun and fired in the 
direction of the flame. 

“Chug,” sounded his weapon, the re- 
port and the flame being smothered by 
the little Maxim invention on the tip 
of his gun. 

Anastasio felt a sting in his left arm. 
He jumped farther back in the black pit, 
thinking that a knife had been swung 
his way. 

“Bang!” 
big flame. 

“Chug!” spoke Tierney’s weapon, soft 
and low and without fireworks. 

Anastasio felt heat on his right cheek. 
Then came a dead feeling to the cuticle. 
His handsome face had been ploughed 
by a 38-caliber chunk of lead. 

“Bang! Bang!” 


voice inquiring 


went his gun again with a 

















He saw Anastasio flaunt a roll of bills before Giulia 
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The Italian fired twice 
cession to right and left. 

Tierney was still flat on his stomach 
and potting away at his murderous as- 
sailant with the odds all in his favor for 
such an affair. 

Suddenly came a rush of feet. 

Some one had gained the chimney 


In quick suc- 


escape. 

Tierney was up and after him in a 
moment. 

He ascended a few feet to get out of 
range from the cellar, turned his electric 
lamp upward and in a second saw that 
the man in flight was the stool pigeon. 

Tierney wanted the other man now. 

He dropped to the bottom of the 
chimney and crawled into the basement 
once more. 

He spread his left arm out as far as 
he could and then pressed the button. 
A shot of silver light darted across the 
floor of the cellar. 

“Bang!” went 
once more. 

“Chug!” was the reply and then a 
groan and the clatter of iron to the floor 
as Anastasio lost his weapon. 

Tierney turned on his light again, 
pounced upon the wounded man and 
clapped the nippers on him. 

McCafferty’s men outside had heard 
the firing, had beaten up those in the 
café who tried to block them, and after 
hard fighting and pretty rough work, 
had reached the heavy oak door to the 
cellar and had battered it in. 

They piled down with hand lights and 
drawn guns and saw Tierney patiently 
awaiting them with his prisoner. 

“F’r the love of Mike,” were the de 
tective’s first words to the relief party, 
“get me a glass of beer. I’m burning 
up.” 

The cellar was a cloud of acrid, chok 
ing smoke. 


Anastasio’s artillery 


Vii 


In due time the police of the Italian 
cities were asked by New York to seek 
and hold Vincenzo Consolazzio. 

“The last I seen of Vincenzo,” ex- 
plained Tierney to his chief during 2 
résumé of the case three weeks after the 
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one-sided affair in the Mott Street cellar, 
“he was beating it. No, he wasn’t run- 
ning, exactly. That stool pigeon was fly- 
ing up the chimney.” 

McCafferty laughed. 

“We haven’t got the evidence,” h« 
said, “but I’m glad you got out of that 
hole alive. You are a lucky man.” 

“Yes,” said Tierney. “Some of 
boys call me Solid Ivory, but I think | 
was pretty foxy when I tucked this little 
thing on the nose of my gun. What?” 

McCafferty looked at the silencer and 
mused for a moment. 

“Cable for you, Inspector,” announced 
Jimmy Dunn, peeking in at the door. 

McCafferty extended his hand and 
Dunn gave him the message. 

[he inspector tore open the thin en 
velope and studied out the sprawling 
words. 

“Oh say!” he exclaimed. 

Then McCafferty read the cable mes- 
sage to his subordinate: 

“*McCafferty, New York: 

“*Have Consolazzio. Surrendered 
himself. Shows letter proving Bartolini 
murderer of Antonio Arturo, Naples, 
1905. Will send for Bartolini. Hold on 
charge murder. “a. 

“If they get him for murder, that 
ought to help some,” suggested Tierney. 
“but there aint any extradition treaty 
with Italy, is there?” 

“That’s right, Tierney,” said McCat 
ferty, “but we can deport him as an un 
desirable very easily and we'll put a man 
on board ship with him and when he 
lands in Palermo, Matti will be there.” 

“I hope they’ll land him to the chair,” 
sighed ‘Tierney. “He did his best to get 
me.”’ 

“They don’t execute them over there,” 
said the inspector. 

“Life sentence ?”’ 

“Worse than that—solitary 

“Gee!” grunted Tierney 

“That’s where the flight of the stool 
pigeon comes in,” explained McCafferty. 
“That’s why he went to Italy. If he 
lands his man, he gets all the revenge 
any of his sort could ever hope to ask 
for. Solitary for life means death in 
madness. They all 
die.’ 


Lilie 


for life.” 


go crazy before they 























Miss Pratt, clad in a wrapper, 
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was lying upon the floor 


The Banters 


BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


ILLUSTRATED BY ALEXANDER POPINI 


WAS dressing in my pleasant cham- 

ber in Mrs. Macgowan’s old-fash- 
ioned brown-stone boarding house, down 
a respectable New York side street, once 
affected by fashion. Suddenly there came 
a knock at my door. I peeked out. There 
stood Hooper, collarless and coatless, 
with dangling suspenders, his razor and 
shaving mug in his hand. 

“Can I come in here to shave?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly,” said I, 
“but why ?” 

“My wife is rolling,” he answered. 

“Vour wife is what?” I cried. 

“Rolling,” he repeated. “It’s very dif- 
ficult to shave while your wife is rolling, 
especially if your wife is as large as 
mine. It jiggles the room; and, besides, 
she hits your feet.” 

“But why on earth is she rolling?” I 
asked. 

“To reduce, of 


in astonishment, 


course,” Hooper re- 
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plied. “She’s going to roll every night 
and morning now. You have to do it 
very carefully. You have to keep your 
hands firmly pressed at your sides and 
get up your momentum with your hips.” 
Hooper smiled at me through the lather. 
“She began last night,’’ he added, “and 
she’s sore all over this morning.” 

“That is hardly surprising,” said 1, 
“but what has sent her on this mad pur- 
suit of slenderness ?” 

“All the ladies in the house are go- 
ing to reduce,” he answered. “I suppose 
it’s the new  fashions—hobble skirt, 
lath-like figure, no hips, and all that. 
They’ve planned out a regular cam 
paign. Oh, you’re going to learn a few 
things, you are, you poor, miserable 
bachelor !” 

“Is Mrs. Hooper going to wear a 
hobble skirt ?” I inquired, in alarm. 

Hooper’s eyes twinkled. “In what she 
describes as a mortified form,” he re- 
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plied. “She’s going to diet, too. Fancy 
my wife denying herself the delights of 
dessert.” 

“Tt is truly tragic,” said I, adjusting 
my scarf-pin. Mrs. Macgow- 
an’s establishment will no longer be ad- 
vertised by the amplitude of the board- 
ers. | should think she’d object.” 

“Oh, she'll 
said Hooper. “Starvation is a part of the 


‘* Besides, 


save on grocer’s bills,” 


campaign.” 
That night we had cup custard for 
dessert. 1 noted that Mrs. Hooper was 


not eating any. “What!’’ I cried, “no 
cup custard? Do have some, dear Mrs. 
Hooper.” 

She shook her head, mournfully 


watching me consume my cupful. ‘‘No,” 
she said, “I’d have to take ten extra rolls 
if I e’t that.” 

“Why the rolls?” inquired the New 
Boarder, a slender young lady who, it 
was said, taught school. ‘‘Isn’t bread fat- 


tening, too 2?” 
“Heavens!’’ cried Mrs. Potter, who 
had just come in, “is it really?” She 


dropped the piece she held in her hand. 
[It fell into her soup. “There, now | 
shall Aave to eat it,” she said gratefully. 

But Mrs. Hooper stuck to her theme. 
“T roll on the floor, night and morning,” 
she explained to the New Boarder. 

“Ts it effective 2?” 

“It oughter be,” said Mrs. 
It’s made me sore enough.” 
“Alas,” sighed Miss Pratt, a stout 
spinster who occupies the top floor hall 
bedroom, “I’d try rolling, too, only my 
room isn’t big enough.” 

“Try the hall,” I suggested. “That's 
plenty long, if you'd fit the other way.” 

Miss Pratt glared, yet I could see that 
the suggestion had taken root. I called 
Annie, the maid, and ordered another 
custard. 

After dinner we went into the great 
parlor, where plush chairs stand at regu- 
lar intervals on the faded carpet and a 
portrait of the late Mr. Macgowan 
hangs over the marble mantel. We men 
gallantly offered the ladies chairs, but 
they refused. 

“No,” said they, “we must stand up 


Hooper. 


twenty minutes after meals.” 
keeps your 


“That only weight the 
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same,” said the New Boarder, sweetly, as 
she sank gracefully into the most com- 
fortable chair in the room, hitherto sa- 
cred, by right of prior appropriation, to 
Mrs. Hooper. “You must stand up one 
hour to reduce.” 

“Oh, do you really think so?” groaned 
Mrs. Potter. “And I have such trouble 
with my knees.” She leaned heavily on 
the mantel for support. 

“T shall have fallen arches, I know I 
shall, before | get thin,” sighed Miss 
Pratt. ““My aunt’s husband’s sister had 
fallen arches from 
much.” 

“Why didn’t she sit 
quired. 

“She couldn't,” said Miss Pratt, 
was connected in an official capacity with 
i dry-goods store.” 

Miss Clarke, our esthetic member, who 
is in New York learning to “recite,”’ was 
meanwhile strangely occupied in a far 
corner. Our attention was first directed 
to her by the sound of humming. 

“Is Miss Clarke ill?” asked the New 
Boarder, with grave solicitude. 

“No,” I replied, “I think she merely 
has an attack of terpsichoreanitis.”’ 

“Oh!” said the New Boarder, bestow- 
ing on me a merry and quite exclusive 
glance. She was very attractive, the New 
Boarder—thin and nice. I felt sure | 
was going to like her. 

We all now gave our undivided atten- 
tion to Miss Clarke. She was behaving in 
a most extraordinary manner. First she 
would squat, so far as her configuration 
permitted, stoop forward and let her 
hands fall to the carpet. Then, humming 
a tune as she moved, she would gradu- 
ally straighten her body, still letting her 
hands trail in front of her, allow her 
head to fall back, and, bringing her 
hands finally together, palms up, over 
her face, make as if to quaff from them. 
This she repeated, with sundry undula- 
tions intended to be willowy, several 
times. 

“Miss Clarke,” said one of our men 
folks, at length, “do you mind telling 
us what you are doing?” 

“Not in the least,” Miss Clarke re 
plied cheerfully, without ceasing her 
contortions. “I am practicing the water 


standing up so 
down?” I in- 


“she 
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nymph dance. It is one of Gilibert’s most 
poetic creations, and it is excellent also 
as a means of reducing.” 

“Oh, are you really going to Gili- 
bert?” cried all the other ladies, crowd- 
ing around her. “‘Do tell us about it. 
Is he such a dear as they say?” 

Miss Clarke kept right on with her im- 
Undine. She now 
getting out of breath. “Y-yes,” she said, 
“I go to him. I’m in a c-class. Some la 
dies w-who are real/y fat take p-p-pri- 
vate ]-lessons.”’ 

“Really fat! Did you get that?’ I 
whispered to the New Boarder. 

She nodded, giving me another of her 
exclusive glances. 
“Oh, do show 

cried the ladies. 


personation of was 


us some of the steps !” 


Miss Clarke ceased her undulations. 
“The pas de vas is very good,” she said, 
“and the ‘Wild Bird’ dance. Ah, the 
Wild Bird!” 

“Show us the Wild Bird,’ chorused 


the reducers. 

Miss Clarke elevated her arms on 
either side, fluttered her hands, raised up 
on tip-toe, and began painfully to flutter 
round the room. 

“It’s just like Genée, aint it?” tit- 
tered Mrs. Hooper. ‘Come, ladies, let’s 
try it.” 

One by one the ladies elevated their 
fluttering arms, climbed as far as they 
were able on tip-toe, and fluttered quite 
around the room. The ornaments on the 
piano rattled. The drop-light on the 
center-table tinkled its shade violently. 
I gave one look at the New Boarder, 
and averted my face. Hooper watched 
his wife with an expression akin to pain. 
Young Macgowan exploded. 

“Fifty weeks solid on the Keith cir- 
cuit, ladies!’ he cried between his chor- 
tles. 

It could not last long. One by one the 
ladies dropped exhausted to their heels. 
Mrs. Hooper spied the clock. “My land,” 
she cried, ‘“‘we’ve been standing up twen- 
ty-five minutes !” 

Panting and exhausted she made for 
the nearest seat. The other ladies fol- 
lowed her. Facing away from their 
chairs, they concentrated on their task. 
Their faces assumed a look of painful 
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expectation. There came over the room 
that hush which always precedes the sit- 
ting down of a well corseted fat woman. 
One by one each dropped into posi- 
tion with a thud of abrupt finality. One 
by one their faces reassumed a placid, 
triumphant expression. The hush was 
broken; conversation was resumed with 
renewed energy. But the art of reducing 
was still its theme. 

In the morning I went back to my 
room after breakfast, a thing I almost 
never do. My room is in the third story. 
Presently I heard strange noises from 
the floor above. It occurred to me that 
Miss Pratt was following my suggestion. 
I tip-toed out and up the stairs. Peeping 
over, an extraordinary spectacle met my 
eye. Miss Pratt, clad in a wrapper, was 
lying flat upon the floor, her feet nearly 
touching one wall, her head grazing the 
mop-board of the other, and rolling up 
and down the corridor. The window 
was at the farther end. She could not 
see me. Besides, her whole mind was con- 
centrated on the task of keeping her head 
from bumping. She had a look of ex- 
quisite agony on her face. Her wrapper 
was not behaving as decorously as it 
should. I blush to confess that I did not 
instantly retreat. The spectacle fasci- 
nated me. I had to watch. Later I con- 
fided what I had seen to the New 
Boarder. 

Dieting, of course, was an important 
feature of the campaign, for all the la- 
dies. Mrs. Macgowan reckoned that she 
saved from $15 to $20 a week on bread, 
potatoes and dessert, during the active 
days of the fight against flesh. The suf- 
ferings of poor Mrs. Hooper on cup- 
custard and lemon-pie days were truly 
“heart-rendering,” as she expressed it. 
Tantalus could not have suffered more. 
Mrs. Potter read in a Sunday paper 
about a model in Paris who kept her wil- 
lowy figure by a diet of hot milk with 
one apple a day, and she attempted to 
do likewise. She sat with her bowl of 
milk while the knives and forks plied 
around her, and spooned it in a most 
melancholy and martyr-like manner. 
Mrs. Perkins’ sister’s cousin, who was 
a doctor—‘“‘a very prominent doctor in 
West Newton, Mass., my dear !’’—told 
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her that if she didn’t want to fat 
she should drink no water—no water at 
all—with her meals, which advice 
faithfully followed. On the other hand, 
Mrs. Flint had a friend who once 
weighed 194 pounds, and who reduced 
to 137 by drinking, oh, guantities of wa 
ter with her meals, so while Mrs. Per- 
kins Mrs. Flint kept 


gTOW 


she 


drank no water. 


Annie busy filling her tumbler. Miss 
Pratt’s specialty was oranges. She had 
read that oranges were the best food for 
reducing flesh, “provided, of course, 
that you are not troubled with rheuma- 
tism or other ailments induced by a 
super-abundance of acid in the system, 
and I am not, you know.” She ordered 
a crate of oranges, which kept 
locked in her room, bringing three or 
four to the table with her, and eating 
them section by section while the rest 


she 
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of us had our meals. I think during 
those days Mrs. Macgowan took a sly 
delight in supplying the table with par- 
ticularly delicious, sweet and fattening 
desserts. We men and the New Boarder 
ate with undiminished appetites. There 
was a noticeable toward the 
New Boarder on the part of the other 


cor yIness 


ladies 


A passion for exercise seized upon the 
female members of our household, too. 
Mrs. Skillings, who had joined a gym- 
nasium, used to come home after her 
“lesson” utterly exhausted. She went to 
Milligan’s. Milligan is a broken-down 
prize fighter who trains New York la- 
dies for the fashion ring. Milligan’s 
method with Mrs. Skillings was to en 
case her in rubber corsets and set her 
to playing squash. Mrs. Skillings, not 
having taken any exercise more violent 
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than buttoning her boots for fifteen 
years, was soon in such a condition that 
Skillings thought seriously of interfer- 
ing. “Why, the damn fool is killing 
her!” he cried one night in the smoking 
room. “Squash! My wife! Lord—it’s a 
college athlete game! He'll have her 
playing football next!” 

“Center?” asked young Macgowan. in 
his usual insolent manner. 

Fortunately, most of our family could 
not afford Milligan’s and squash. Their 
exercises were less radical. Mrs. Hooper, 
Mrs. Potter and Miss Pratt, encased in 
three sweaters apiece, and with high 
boots laced as tight as possible to re 
duce their ankles, waddled all the way 
around Central Park reservoir every 
day. At home, morning and night, be 
side the rumble of Mrs. Hooper rolling 
rapidly, various portions of the house 
shook with the efforts of Miss Clarke to 
kick the chandelier of her room, of Miss 
Flint to lie on her back and elevate her 
feet till they touched behind her head, 
of Mrs. Potter and Mrs. Perkins and 
Mrs. Ebbsmith to lay the palms of their 
hands flat on the floor without bending 
their knees, and of various of the ladies, 
severally or collectively, to execute the 
water nymph dance, and the pas de vas 
and _ flutter-little-birdie step—exercises 
calculated to develop poetic grace as 
well as slenderness. Much of this, un- 
fortunately, I was debarred from wit- 
nessing, but bewildered husbands and 
the charming New Boarder kept me in- 
formed. I got so I could tell from the 
way my chandelier jiggled whether Miss 
Pratt overhead was trying to flutter like 
a little birdie, to touch the palms of her 
hands to the floor, or to roll up and 
down the corridor. 

What medicinal aids and patent medi 
cines were adopted, I cannot say, though 
Mrs. Hooper did announce angrily at 
dinner one night, “Somebody has been 
percolating in my room.” 

The New Boarder looked puzzled, 
but I whispered in her ear (my seat was 
now next to hers), “You have to learn 
to translate Mrs. Hooper. She means 
peculating, probably.” 

“Why, what has gone?” asked Hooper, 
with a fine show of indignation 


“A jar of cream,” said Mrs. Hooper 

“Cold cream?” asked the New 
Boarder. 

“Welt, kind o’,’ admitted Mrs 
Hooper. “It was called reducing cream. 
I believe.” She looked suspiciously at 
the other ladies, who looked haughtil) 
innocent. Hooper winked at me. 

‘Unpleasant, beastly unpleasant,” he 
whispered, as we were leaving the din 
ing-room. 

Our conversations during those days 
were strictly limited in theme—at least. 
those of the ladies were. To hear a 
snatch of them was like hearing a tailor 
calling off measurements to his assistant. 
Or else Mrs. Perkins came in with 
something like this: “You know how 
hard it is to get a ready-made suit if 
you are at all inclined to be stout. The 
clerks have no sympathy for you what 
ever. They look at you superciliously 
and say, ‘Well, of course, with your 
figure, I don’t know—’ and then they 
don’t even try to fit you. Well, the other 
day I went into Baltmore’s, and there 
was a clerk as large as I and she was sv 
nice and kind and helpful. You see, she 
knew!”’ (Here Mrs. Perkins shot a’ dag- 
ger glance at the New Boarder.) ‘So 
now, when I go into a store for any- 
thing ready-made, I just look around 
for a stout clerk, and if there isn’t any 
I go right out to the next store.” 

“But, Mrs. Perkins,” said I, “are you 
still stout? You’ve eaten nothing for 
weeks, and Ebbsmith tells me you have 
shaken all the plaster off his ceiling 
fluttering like a bird.” 

“What’s that?” said Mrs. Macgowan 
from the next table. 

“Smith exaggerates,” said Ebbsmith 
“Not a/l the plaster, Mrs. Macgowan.” 

“Mr. Smith is a rude person.” said 
Mrs. Perkins. 

“Have some of this delicious lemon 
pie,” said I soothingly. But Mrs. Per 
kins only glared. 

The campaign was not without its 
tragedies. Miss Clarke, our . esthetic 
member, went one night to a dance. Her 
toilet was carefully prepared. Her new 
gown, cut in the latest lath-like mould. 
was snugly fitted over a pair of corsets 
which—so I was informed by the New 
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Boarder, who was one of the six tiring 
ladies who helped her dress—encast | 
her to the knees. |] hey pur 
chased for the occasion. A young man 
called for her at We all peeped 
from the parlor door to see her depart. 
Naturally, we did not her re 


turn, but the next morning I heard Mrs. 
Hooper asking her if she had a good 


were new, 


nine. 


witness 


time. 

“Good time!” she sputtered. “Do you 
there, I found | 
couldn’t sit down in those, those ¢/ings! 
[ had to stand up the entire evening. | 
was never so tired in my life. And the 


know, when | got 


way men kept bringing chairs for me- 
just as if they knew. 
whether it 


gee 


I don’t know was the doc 


tor or Miss Elizabeth Morris, (that was 
the New Boarder’s name, a pretty name 
by the way—Elizabeth Morris who 
had the more to do with the return to 


sanity in our family. The doctor was 
called in when Mrs. Skillings, reduced, 
to be thirty pounds, by 
rubber corsets, took to her 
in enlarged: heart. ‘The doctor 
in a loud tone. Then he went 
up and told Miss Pratt to throw away 


her oranges if she didn’t want to die of 


sure, some 


and 
be ad W ith 


} 
squash 


said things 


gastritis, prescribed a square meal and 
no niik to cure Mrs. Potter of her bil- 
ious attacks, and slammed out of the 


house muttering in his beard. 

Miss Morris, had much to 
do with it. She appeared one night at 
dinner in a hobble-skirt of clinging black 
velvet. It ‘““mortified”” hobble 
skirt. either. It real thing. It 
exactly resembled one leg of a pair of 
trousers. Even I gasped. “Borrowed,” 
whispered Miss Morris reassuringly in 
my ear. 

As we left the dining-room, the men 
formed in a solid phalanx behind Miss 
Morris. Their wives glared in a group 
apart. Miss Morris, as usual, 
the most comfortable chair in the par- 
lor, while the other ladies draped them- 
selves on the mantel and over the radi- 
ator for their twenty-minute stand. Miss 
Morris crossed one knee as far as she 
was able. The ladies gasped. 

a call it positively 
whispered Mrs. Hooper, loudly. 


how ever.r, 


was no 
was the 


selected 


censorious - 
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Just what she meant, I must leave 
to the reader to guess. But Miss Morris 
replied sweetly, “Oh, no, Mrs. Hooper, 
merely the latest fashion, the ultimate 
argument for slenderness.” 

“She means arguments, plural, two of 
‘em,’ whispered young Macgowan to 
me, but I only glared at him angrily. 

For the rest of the evening did 
not permit her hobble skirt to escape 
anybody’s eyes. She paraded its ugliness 
at every possible angle, she brazenly let 
it make its every revelation. I, 
ally, was rather thankful when she went 
upstairs. It was the next day that the 
doctor came. 

A week later, when Mrs. Skillings, 
very pale and pasty, but on the road to 
recovery, came down to dinner once 
more, she found a changed household. 
With a seraphic expression on her face, 


she 


person 


Mrs. Hooper was consuming a cup 
custard. The bread and potatoes were 
going the rounds. No hot milk nor 
oranges adorned the festive board. We 


were animatedly discussing the possi- 
bilities of Teddy Roosevelt in 1912. 
After dinner, in the parlor, all the ladies 
sat down. 

“Have you given it up?” 
Skillings. 

“What’s the use?” said Mrs. Flint. “I 
drank quantities of water and gained a 
pound.” 


Mrs. 


asked 


“And I,” said Mrs. Perkins, “didn’t 
drink any water, though my meals 
nearly choked me, and gained two 


pounds !” 

“IT guess the new fashions aint for the 
likes of me, anyway,” said Mrs. Hooper, 
with her fat, unctuous laugh. “Anybody 
have a caramel?” She rose ponderously 
and passed the box, munching, mean- 
while, with every evidence of satisfac- 
tion. 

“Still,” remarked Mrs. Skillings, “I 
wish Miss Morris would tell us how she 
manages to keep so thin, without doing 
anything at all.” 

“Do you really want to know?” Miss 
Morris smiled. “I manage by giving a 
lot of myself each day to my children. 


You see, I’m a school teacher. and if 
you’d ever taught school you would 
know that the kiddies take the best 
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you've got and devour it. The care even 
of one child is a better reducer than the 
pas de vas or Birdie dancing or unlim- 
ited rolling.” 

She spoke quietly, pleasantly. But a 
hush fell over the room. I could see 
Hooper look at his wife. I could see 
other of the men look at their wives. | 
felt as if I were suddenly in the presence 
of: delicate secrets that did not concern 
me. I rose with as much grace as possible 
and left the room. 

As she passed my door I called to her. 


Tr 


e latest fashion, 
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She stepped across the threshold, slender, 
charming, well-poised. 

“You stumbied into a family closet,” 
I said. 

She smiled gravely. “Hardly stum- 
bled,” she replied. 

“Miss Morris,” said 1, eagerly, 
are—I—that is—” 

“T must be going to my room now,” 
she cut in quickly. ““Good-by—till break 
fast.” 

Ah, breakfast! What a splendid meal 


it is! 


“you 


the ultimate argument for sienderness "’ 



















Mr. Migswitch 


BY ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


HE third week after the Fannings 
moved into their built-by-the-con- 
tractor suburban house, and just as they 
accustomed to the un- 
ending wheezing and sneezing of their 
water-soaked maid-of-all-work, she came 
down one morning and announced that 


were bec ominy 


" 
she was going to leave. 


‘Maybe some folks kin do without 
sleep, Mr. Fannin’,” she said in her 
mournful voice, “but I can’t. I got to 
vet sleep. Snufilin’ and sneezin’ is weari- 
some when it keeps up all day, and sleep 
I got to have.” 

For three had been raining 
steadily, and the rain had _ poured 
through the roof upon the Snuffle-sneeze 

as the maid was called—but she had 
been guaranteed not to mind a little wa- 
ter, and her decision to leave was a sur- 


weens It 


prise. Mr. Fanning said so. 

"Taint the water,” she said huskily. 
“Water I’m used to. It’s the chimbly.” 
What’s the matter 
asked Mr. Fanning. 


“The chimney! 

chimney 2” 
‘That’s not for me to say, for I don’t 

know, sir,” said the Snuffle-sneeze deject- 


with tne 


and creakin’ is what’s 
the matter of it, if I should venture an 
opinion. I aint no mason builder, Mr. 
Fannin’, but a chimbly what groans an’ 
creaks aint no cheerful companion. I'd 
is soon try to sleep with a fat woman 
with the rheumatiz in the room. Not that 
I’m afeared of ghosts, sir. But when a 
brick chimbly creaks an’ groans all night 
I can’t get my full rest.” 

“Now, Ardelia,” said Mr. Fanning, 
nonsense—or imagination. Of 
course, 211 new houses settle a little after 
they are built, and this one must do the 
same, but as for a continuous creaking 


edly. “Groanin’ 


+] 


nats 
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and groaning—I’ll see that chimney my- 
self.” 

In Ardelia’s room on the third floor 
there was no register, for the furnace 
pipes did not ascend to the third floor, 
but there was a chimney hole into which 
a stove pipe could be inserted. Mr. Fan- 
ning had noticed it before, and his first 
glance, when he entered the room now, 
was at the stove-pipe hole. It was still 
there. There was not a crack in the 
chimney, but as he listened there was a 
cracking sound. 

‘There!’ said the Snuffle-sneeze tri- 
umphantly, and as Mr. Fanning listened 
the chimney did undeniably creak. 

“Groanin’ and creakin’ what I 
said,” remarked the Snuffle-sneeze, ‘‘and 
groan and creak it does.” 

Mr. Fanning descended to the next 
floor. This particular chimney—the 
house had two—began in the cellar, hid 
itself in a closet on the first floor, passed 
through the spare bed-room on the sec- 
ond floor, exposed its bare brick sides in 
the maid’s room, and ended in the air 
above the roof. It was not the kitchen 
chimney. Mr. Fanning stepped into the 
spare bed-room. Instantly he was at- 
tracted by the appearance of the wall 
paper where the chimney joined the wall. 
In the angles the wall paper was torn 
and loosened and twisted into diagonal 
ridges, and above the picture moulding 
the plaster was cracked. But what sur- 
prised him most was the picture mould- 
ing itself. It ran around the room at an 
even height of seven feet, except on the 
chimney. There the height was now but 
six feet and nine inches. In other words, 
the chimney seemed to have settled a full 
three inches. 


was 










































“Now, Ardelia,” said Mr. Fanning, 
“do not leave us yet. This is a very sim- 
ple thing. The chimney has settled, and 
perhaps .it has not fully settled yet, but 
a chimney that has settled three inches 
must be about through settling. I’ll see 
Mr. Gratz about this.” 

Mr. Gratz was the contractor who had 
built the house and row after row like 
it. As soon as Mr. Fanning entered the 
little shingled box that was Mr. Gratz’s 
office, Mr. Gratz raised his hand pro- 
testingly. 

“Now, stop!” he said, before Mr. 
Fanning could say a word. “TI tell you I 
build houses and I sell ’em, and I don’t 
give no guarantees. ‘Build and Sell,’ 
that’s my motto. Once a house is off’n 
my hands I’m done with it. If the roof 
leaks—” 

“T only wanted to—” began Mr. Fan- 
ning, but Mr. Gratz interrupted him. 

“A house is a house, according to 
law,” said Mr. Gratz, flatly. “I build 
houses and sell ’em. If the plumbing—” 

“Tt’s the chimney!’ shouted Mr. Fan- 
ning, angrily. “Listen, will you? I don’t 
want you todo anything. I want advice. 
Chat’s all I want!” 

“The best chimneys will smoke,” said 
Mr. Gratz, more easily. “If a chimney 
smokes—” 

“Will you listen to me?” cried Mr. 
Fanning. Thereupon he told Mr. Gratz 
all about the chimney, and from time to 
time Mr. Gratz nodded. He did not seem 
to doubt Mr. Fanning in the least. 

“Tl build houses,” said Mr. Gratz, 
when Mr. Fanning had finished, ‘and 
when I sell ’em I’m done with ’em, and 
some of my chimneys settle more and 
some settle less. That aint none of my 
business. I got to have every house in- 
spected by inspectors, and that’s what I 
do, and that’s the law. And when it 
comes to brick work, Mr. Migswitch is 
the man that does it for me. Brick work 
aint my specialty. My specialty is build- 
in’ houses—” 

“And selling them,” said Mr. Fan- 
ning. 

“And sellin’ ’em,” agreed Mr. Gratz. 
“Now, I advise you to see Mr. Mig- 
switch. What Migswitch don’t know 
about chimneys aint worth knowing, and 
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he built that one, and he ought to know 
it like a brother. Any time you want to 
buy a-house, you come to me, but any 
time you want inf’mation about chim- 
neys, you go to Migswitch.” 

With this Mr. Fanning had to be con- 
tent, so he hunted up Mr. Migswitch. 
He found him sitting on a pile of boards 
before one of a row of houses Mr. Gratz 
was erecting. Mr. Migswitch was super 
intending the erection of a brick chim- 
ney. He was a fat man, with a felt hat. 
and good nature shone from his coun 
tenance. He moved over to make room 
for Mr. Fanning, and as Mr. Fanning 
proceeded with his story of the settling 
chimney Mr. Migswitch became more 
and more good-natured. His face glowed. 
He was greatly interested. 

“Three inches, hey?” he said, cheer- 
fully. “Well, that’s what I call a real 
good settle for a chimney, that is. I’ve 
had ’em settle an inch, and I’ve had ’em 
settle two inches, and I’ll go so far as to 
say I’ve had ’em settle two inches and a 
half, but three inches is what I call a 
real good settle. Most generally when 
my chimneys settle two inches and a half 
they begin to upset. When a chimney 
gets to two inches and five-eighths of 
settling, it topples over, as a general 
thing. But three inches! You got a 
mighty fine built chimney in that house, 
if I did build it. Did you measure them 
three inches careful ?” 

“No,” said Mr. Fanning, “I did not 
measure them at all. I estimated them.” 

Mr. Migswitch’s face fell. 

“Pshaw!”’ he said, ‘disappointedly. 
“T’ll bet she aint settled but two inches 
or so, after all! I thought you had meas- 
ured. I was beginnin’ to feel proud of 
that chimney. But I guess she’s like all 
the rest; she’ll topple over if she settles 
beyond two inches and a half.” 

Mr. Fanning had told him of the an 
noyance the creaking and groaning had 
caused the Snuffle-sneeze. 

“What would you advise?” asked Mr. 
Fanning now. 

“Well, sir,” said Mr. Migswitch, “I’d 
advise you to keep from under that 
chimney. It aint no fun to be under a 
chimney when she topples.” 

“See here.” said Mr. Fanning. “Will 
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you do me a favor? Will you come over 
and look at that chimney ?” 

“Ves, I'll come,” said Mr. Migswit 
reluctantly, “but I aint particular 
terested in it. If it was three inches, 
now—’’ 

When they reached the house Mr. 
Fanning led the way to t] 
room, and Mr. Migswitch drew a pocket 


1c SI] are bed 


rule from his hip pocket. He stood on 
i chair and measured the distance the 
picture moulding had parted. He meas 
ured it carefully, consulting the rule 
several times. When he turned to Mr. 
Fanning and stepped heavily from the 
chair to the floor his face was glowing 
with pleasure. 

‘Three and an eighth! Three and an 
eighth!” he cried. ‘“That’s settling some. 
aint it? Three and an eighth! If I hadn't 
seen it with my own eyes I wouldn't be 
lieve it! What do you think of that? I 
tell you, you have got a mighty strong 
built chimney there. I don’t see —” 

He seated himself and thought deeply, 
with creased brow. From time to time he 
raised both hands and scratched the very 
top of his head. Then he would clap 
his hands on his knees and shake his 
head. Suddenly he folded his right hand 
into a fist and struck his plump thigh a 
sounding blow. 

“Indigestion!” he exclaimed, trium 
phantly. 

“What?” asked Mr. Fanning. 

“Indigestion!” repeated Mr. Mig 
switch. ‘‘That’s the answer. Indigestion.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Mr. Fan 
ning. 

“Took here!” said Mr. Migswitch, 
happily, tapping the two largest fingers 
of his right hand against the palm of 
his left. “I build chimneys, don’t I? 
And I set on a pile of boards and watch 
the whole job, don’t I? I’m boss. Well, 
I set too much, and I eat too much, and 
gen’ally I have indigestion ’l 
two in the morning, but I recollect now 
I had an attack of it whilst I was build 
in’ the chimney of this house, and had 
to go home and get into bed. All right! 
Whilst I was away them masons of mine 
went right ahead building ‘this chimney, 
and I dare say whilst I wasn’t here to 
boss the job they mixed up a mortar like 
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ng about 











| don’t generally permit. That’s why 
this chimney don’t topple over when she 
settles three inches and an eighth. Just 
because | ate raw turnips that day, 
you've got a wonderful chimney—a won- 
derful chimney !” 

He arose and patted the chimney af- 
fectionately with his hand. Then he 
stood on the chair and measured again. 
He measured five times, and when he 
turned to Mr. Fanning his face was 
beaming. 

‘Three and a quarter!” he cried, ex- 
citedly. ““How’s that? Three and a quar- 
ter! She’s settled an eighth since we 
come, and she aint toppled yet! You've 
got a remarkable chimney there, m’ 
friend, a remarkable chimney! Why, that 
chimney aint begun settling yet. She’s 
just barely started. You just wait until 
she gets up some impetus—wait until 
she gets goin’! She'll do some settling, 
or I’m no prophet.” 

There was a pronounced creak from 
the chimney, and Mr. Migswitch was on 
the chair again. When he stepped down 
his face bore a look that was almost awe. 

“Three and three-eighths!”’ he whis- 
pered. 

“What's to be done?” asked Mr. Fan- 
ning, anxiously. 

“Well,” said Mr. Migswitch, thought- 
fully, “I don’t think we need to do any- 
thing. She’ll make a record settle with 
out help, accordin’ to my notion. I don’t 
like to brag, but you’ve got a chimney 
there that you can be proud of. I should- 
n't wonder if she would settle a full 
foot before she topples.” 

He stopped, for a long, ghostly grum- 
ble came from the chimney. Instantly 
Mr. Migswitch was on the chair again, 
his foot-rule in hand. 

“Three and a half! Three and five— 















































Three and three-quart— Four inches! 
he cried, triumphantly. “Go it, chimney! 
Four and one-eighth— Four and a quart 

—- Four and— Four and sev— Five 


inches! 

Mr. Migswitch was all enthusiasm 
now, but not so Mr. Fanning. 

“Can’t we stop it? Isn’t there any way 
to stop it?” asked Mr. Fanning nerv- 
ously. 

“Stop her? Stop that chimney?” said 














Mr. Migswitch. “I should say not! Who 
ever heard of stopping a chimney when 
it is settling? And we don’t want to stop 
her. Why, man, you’re going to be fa 
mous. That chimney is going to be 
talked about everywhere. I'll bet she set- 
tles a full foot! Think of that, a full 
foot before she topples!” 

“But that doesn’t do me any good,” 
said Mr. Fanning. “‘What makes it settle 
so much ?” 

“How do I know?” asked Mr. Mig- 
switch. “She may be built on quicksand. 
Maybe the whole house will start to set- 
tle pretty soon. I shouldn’t wonder. But 
don’t look for such luck with the house. 
This aint any indigestion house. If this 
house starts to settle, she’ll busc wide 
open. But that chimney—” He shook his 
head in sheer admiration. “Five inches 
and a half,” he announced after measur- 
ing again. “That’s going some for a 
built-by-the-contractor suburban house, 
aint it?” 

“But—but—” stammered Mr. Fan 
ning, “if that chimney is built on quick 
sand it may keep on settling. It may set- 
tle and settle until—” 

“T don’t hope for quite that,” said 
Mr. Migswitch. “She'll topple before she 
goes that far. But I don’t know. Maybe 
she will settle clean out of sight. Maybe 
so. She—five inches and three-quarters— 
she’s traveling clean and steady and 
five and seven— Six inches! She may go 
right on down without toppling at all. 
Yes, sir, right down into the ground. 
That would be some chimney, wouldn’t 
it?” 

“Tt would!” said Mr. Fanning, sar- 
castically. “But somehow I prefer a 
chimney that doesn’t go right on down 
into the ground. If I could have my 
choice I would pick a chimney that 
would stay a little above ground. Just an 
inch or two. Just enough so I could point 
to it, and say it was my chimney. You 
are a man of sense, and you can under- 
stand that if the chimney goes entirely 
out of sight and I point to the hole 
where it was and say, ‘That’s my chim- 
ney,’ people might doubt my word.” 

“Just so,” said Mr. Migswitch, “but 
you forget one thing. You’ve got me, 
and if you want to, you can call me in 
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any time, and I’ll back you up. I'll swear 
it’s your chimney.” He measured again. 
“Six and a half inches,” he said, “and 
she’s just getting up speed. What do you 
think of that!” 

It was evident that he was proud of 
the chimney. At each creak and each 
groan that came from it he became more 
excited. 

“Mr. Migswitch,” said Mr. Fanning, 
with cutting sarcasm in his tone, “you 
understand how proud and happy I am 
to have a chimney that is going to de- 
scend into the bowels of the earth, where 
no chimney has ever gone before. You 
understand that I do not mind in the 
least the slight inconvenience arising 
from having a chimney start on its trav- 
els without first bidding me good-by. But 
do you know the inconvenience of being 
without a cook? If my chimney and | 
must part forever, I shall try to bear up 
bravely, but Ardelia will not bear up 
bravely. Ardelia will leave if the chim- 
ney departs like a rheumatic patient, 
creaking and groaning.” 

Mr. Migswitch studied this aspect of 
the matter deeply and with great serious- 
ness. 

“That’s bad!” he said, at length. 
‘“That’s too bad! Now, I’m a mason, and 
I’m used to having my chimneys settle, 
and when they settle they creak and 
groan as a usual thing, but I aint ever 
given any thought how to prevent a set- 
tling chimney from creaking and groan- 
ing. I don’t see how you can do it. It’s 
in the nature of a settling chimney to 
creak and groan, and there aint no way 
to oil it or lubricate it so it wont creak 
and groan. And when you can’t do a 
thing to a chimney, you can’t!” 

“That,” said Mr. Fanning, “is axio- 
matically evident.” 

“Maybe so,” said Mr. Migswitch, 
doubtfully, “but that is because a chim- 
ney is what you might call a dumb ani- 
mal. Now, Ardelia aint a dumb animal.” 

“She is as near it as a human being 
can be,” said Mr. Fanning. 

“‘And a leetle bit nearer,” agreed Mr. 
Migswitch, “but she’s got ears, and a 
chimney hasn’t, and ears is what bothers 
her. And if the chimney can’t be stopped, 


Ardelia’s ears can be. With cotton.” 
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the leaks in 
roof, and would swell 

‘Seal it with parafiine,” said Mr. Mig 
‘That'll keep it water-proof.” 
‘This suggestion,” said Mr. Fanning, 
mind from which it 
but [ll try it. Ill ask Ar 


cotton would get wet, from 


the built-by-the-contractor 


switch. 
‘is as wise as the 
emanates, 
delia.” 
“And I'll make a proposition,” said 
Mr. Migswitch, generously. “I'd just like 


to see how far one of my chimneys can 
settle when it gets a fair show, and if 
you will furnish the brick and the lime 


and the sand and pay for putting up the 
trestle on the roof, I’ll furnish the labor, 
and when the top of that chimney gets 
down to the level of the roof we'll start 
to build more chimney on top of it, and 
we'll keep building as long as she set 
have to build seven miles of 
chimney. And a chimney sti 
miles down into the earth aint no mean 
chimney, either. I’ll have to use a regu- 
lar indigestion quality of mortar.” 
This was an eminently fair proposi 
tion, for it is most unusual for anyone 
having anything to do with the building 
of a built-by-the-contractor house to of 
fer even the labor free to make repairs, 
and Mr. Fanning offer. 
He went to the kitchen to interview 
Ardelia, and he was just broaching the 
subject of paraffined cotton for her ears 
when there was an unusually loud creak 
and wood and 
a hollow 


tles, if we 


king seven 


act epted the 


groan, a sharp rending of 
crumble. 

exclaimed Mr 
full 


Fanning. 


foot that 


“(Goodness !” 


‘ 


‘She must have settled a 
time!” 

But she hadn't. She 

Mr. Migswitch 
the kitchen. 

“She toppled,” he said, in a very 
gium tone. “And I know why. I recol 
lect now I got over that fit of indi 
gestion before my men got that chimney 
fully built up. But I'll tell you what 
I’ll do. If you give me the job to build 


had toppled. 
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stuck his into 
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up that chimney again I’ll go away, and 
I'll stay away, and you'll have a chim- 
ney that will sink clean out of sight be- 
fore she begins even to think of top 
pling.” 

‘Thank you,” said Mr. Fanning, “but 
[ guess not. What is the use of having 
chimneys if they only sink out of sight 
into the ground ?” 

“Use?” said Mr. Migswitch. ‘Use? 
No use, if you look at it that way, but 
it is—it What do you call them 
folks that buys pictures and statues and 
old postage stamps and things?” 

“Connotsseurs?’ said Mr. Fanning. 

“That’s it!” said Mr. Migswitch, 
eagerly. “It’s sort of—so to speak—con 


noisseurish.”’ 


is— 


sé} 


‘Excuse me,” said Mr. Fanning, “but 
just at present I am not in a position 
to begin collecting underground chim 
neys. Some day I may go into it. Just 
now I am bending all my efforts toward 
retaining my small but valuable colle 
tion of cook.” 

“That is really the mcre important 


thing,” said Mrs. Fanning. 
\t that moment the door into the 
kitchen creaked and Mrs. Fanning 


placed one finger on her lip as Ardelia 
appeared. 

“Huh!” said Mr. Migswitch, looking 
at Ardelia, who sneezed as if for his 
particular edification. ‘“‘Accordin’ to my 
notion you aint much of a 
tion.” 

Then, for the first and only time in 
her career, Ardelia asserted herself. 

“Thank you, Mr. Migswitch,” she 
said, ‘‘and maybe I creak and groan, but 
I don’t settle into the ground, like some 
folks’es chimneys! And I don’t topple!” 

This would have crushed Mr. Mig- 
switch, but, unfortunately, Ardelia, as 
she turned haughtily away with the tray 
of breakfast dishes, placed one foot on 
a piece of stray soap. Like the built-by- 
the-contractor chimney, and as _ noisily, 
Ardelia toppled. 


collec- 


ge it 














She threw herself on her bed and opened the floodgates of her heart 


Luck 


BY RUSSEL JANNEY 


Author of ‘‘ The Bulger Necklace 


etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY IRMA DEREMEAUX 


OME people is lucky!” 

Nellie Straus of “Ladies Under- 
wear’ made the exclamation as she 
stopped suddenly in her early morning 
task of dusting box-filled shelves, and 
leaned confidentially over the aisle to the 
opposite counters, at one of which the 
New Girl was fitting silk “hosiery” to a 
pair of dummy limbs. 

Miss Straus never gave voice to such 
momentous declarations for the mere 
purpose of starting an abstract psycho- 
logical discussion—the New Girl had 
found that out although she had only 
commenced with Nally & Co. the day 
before. And so, making sure that the 
broad back of Mr. Field—the Head 
Floor-Walker of the Second Floor—was 
a safe distance down the aisle (for it’s 
bad form to be “called down” on only 
the second day in a situation) , the hosiery 
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assistant left off her aesthetic employ- 
ment, and still holding a much scarred 
white enameled leg by the heel, leaned 
out across the aisle and offered an inter- 
rogative and encouraging ‘‘Yes?” 

Only a few feet away, behind the coun- 
ter at right angles to the other two—since 
it stood against the wall at the end of 
the long separating aisle—pretty Mar- 
garet Clemens did not even trouble to 
raise her eyes from the open thread 
show-case. Much less did she volunteer 
an equally interested ‘‘What makes you 
think that?” Not that she cared much 
for Nellie Straus’ voluble tales, for she 
didn’t; but it furnished almost the one 
relaxation from the humdrum of arrang- 
ing endless successions of spools wound 
with black and white. Even frequent 
sales did not much relieve the monotony. 

With thread, people always knew ex- 
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actly what they wanted. You simply took 
the spool out of the case, made out a 
sale slip, and wrapped it up. And though 
black-labeled, brass-knobbed 
underwear weren't particularly thrilling 
either, still Margaret often envied them. 
Underwear at least gave an opportunity 
for discussing with customers questions 
of texture and size, and whether half or 
full length sleeves were more healthful. 

On this particular morning her cup of 
bitterness was so full that she did not 
even take advantage of such a promising 
topic of diversion as Miss Straus’ excla 
mation. For she was thinking that if it 
wasn’t for her sweetheart Tom’s foolish 
objections, she would to-day be out of 
the whole dreary round; she would be 
starting on the road to fame and fortune 
along with her chum, Gracie Miller. But 
Tom had such old fashioned ideas about 
the stage ; ideas that weren’t at all in ac- 
cordance with what happened to the 
heroine of “From Department Store to 
Grand Opera, or The Romance of A 
Shop Girl.” And to let slip the golden 
chance offered by Gracie’s friend, the 
Gow & Smith traveling salesman—oh, 
what was the use of thinking of it all! 
Tears rose to the blue eyes that always 
looked out so bravely from beneath the 
beautiful, evenly-parted, low-combed, 
brown hair. 

Margaret’s way of “doing her hair” 
would have marked her out as of a differ- 
ent stamp from the rest of the sales- 
ladies. The two girls opposite were both 
the proud possessors of substantial em- 
bankments heaped up and out from sup- 
porting foreheads and flanked by little 
outposts of false curls; smooth, flat- 
topped domes rose like turrets from sur- 
rounding breast-works ; here and there a 
shiny, protruding hair-pin suggested a 
twelve-pound gun. “It’s a shame you 
aint no taste in coiffeurs,” Miss Straus 
had once remarked to Margaret. “And 
you with such promisin’ hair !” 

Nellie Straus noted .Margaret’s indif- 
ference to her remark about luck, but she 
only smiled. “Margie” would take an in- 
terest quick enough! So, having seen Mr. 
Field’s bald head disappear down the 
distant stairs, thus promising the pros- 
pect of an uninterrupted heart to heart 
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chat, Nellie gracefully removed a lump 
of chewing gum that she might talk with 
unhampered jaws, and continued her dis- 
sertation, 

“Some people zs lucky!” she repeated, 
“and I'll have to take back what I’ve 
always said about never havin’ no trust 
in no drummers.” 

“You don’t mean to say that the New 
York G. and S. ‘runner’ really did get 
Miss Miller a try-out!”’ The New Girl’s 
eyes were now wide with interest and she 
let the wooden leg fall to the counter 
with a bang. 

Even the New Girl had heard about 
how the weekly representative from the 
Gow & Smith’s wholesale silk house, who 
had long “had a crush” on Gracie Miller 
of the Confectionery, had promised to 
get her a job with the next musical show 
that was put on at The Casino by his 
friend, the great Manager, Henry Lev- 
ering. 

At the New Girl’s question, Margaret 
Clemens had also looked up and was 
gazing at Nellie Straus with pale, eager 
face. She knew only too well that “The 
Yankee Maid” had opened the night be- 
fore in their own city of Hartford, and 
that after two weeks of rehearsing in 
New York, Gracie had made her first 
public appearance. It was the fact that 
Margaret could have made a début at the 
same time and in the same play that 
made her heart so heavy. Although 
Gracie had sent her two seats, she had 
been too miserable to use them and had 
gone to bed as soon as she reached her 
boarding house and cried herself to 
sleep, having left word with the negro 
maid-of-all-work, Hannah, to tell Tom 
when he came that she was ill with a 
headache. Dear Tom, who was always so 
generous and considerate and unselfish 
in everything but this—this which 
seemed to throw wide for a moment the 
bolted doors to most of the pleasures and 
even the comforts that make life worth 
the living. 

“You aint seen Gracie Miller shovin’ 
no chocolates over in the Confectionery 
the past two weeks, have you?” Nellie 
Straus was answering, pausing to let this 
conclusive information sink in. “TI 
thought she was sick or somethin’ like 























that, but last night I learned different !’’ 
She glanced over at Margaret’s now eager 
face and parted lips, and smiled con- 
tentedly. 

“Go on!” said Margaret tensely, 
though she hardly knew she had spoken. 

“Well, seein’ you'd like to know, it was 
like this. A certain party that I’m friendly 
with was takin’ me out for a walk last 
evenin’ and we happened to pass by the 
Orpheum. 

‘* “Would you like to witness the show ?” 
says he. 

“*What’s its name?’ says I discon- 
cerned like, for I was quite contented 
just to walk around, havin’ on my new 
skirt which is gathered tight at the knees 
and was attractin’ some envious atten- 
tion. 

“*The Yankee Maid,’ says he, readin’ 
the bill-board. ‘A new musical comedy 
that they’re tryin’ out here ‘on the dog’ 
before takin’ to New York.” 

“So, as there wasn’t nothin’ better to 
do, and it would be dead swell walkin’ 
up the aisle between the acts, I 
‘Cert !’ 

“So he purchases two seats in the first 
row of the first balcony at a dollar and 
fifty per—he aint no cheap party, you 
bet—and in we meandered. 

“When we got me and him 
was discussin’ personal matters, and I 
hadn’t even looked at the program, let 
alone think about Gracie Miller and her 
talk about what the G. & S. guy was goin’ 
to do for her. I always put that down as 
bein’ the usual drummer josh. Well, all 
of a sudden the lights went down and the 
orchestrer started whangin’ and the cur- 
tain rose up on the Carnival Gala Night 
at Monty Carlos—as I afterwards found 
from the program. There was some 
Dukes and Queens and other foreign na- 
tives singin’ and dancin’ aroun’, when in 
comes Nance Ling, who was the ‘star,’ 
with about twenty-five other girls fol- 
lowin’ in short red, white and blue skirts. 
She and them all carried little flags and 
was Tourists from the U. S. A.—and 
the first one behind the star was our 
Gracie Miller!” 

“Gee! You don’t say so!’ 


Says 


seated, 
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exclaimed 


the New Girl, leaning so far over the 
counter that there seemed a danger of 
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the huge, top-heavy mass of hair pre- 
cipitating her slim body into the aisle. 
Here indeed was romance—to work in 
a store which had graduated a real act- 
ress only a couple of weeks before! 

Margaret Clemens was too spellbound 
to speak. But her eyes were glued to the 
narrator—who was warming to her story 
as the interest of her audience increased. 

“Yes! It was her right enough, and 
I was so surprised that for a minute it 
knocked me dumb! And then, just as 
they finished a song about ‘I’m Proud 
I’m From the U. S. A., Where Freedom 
Reigns Supreme,’ I came to and let out 
a ‘My God! I can’t believe it!’ I guess I 
must have spoken rather loud, for an 
usher came down and stood at the end 
of our row of seats, and some of the peo- 
ple around us said, ‘Sh—h!’ and ‘Put 
her out!’ under their breaths. But I re- 
tained a lady-like reserve and didn’t an- 
swer back, bein’ with the swell party 
I mentioned, and knowin’ from previous 
experience his aversion to a discussion 
in a public place. 

“Well, all through that act, every time 
the star came on and said ‘Hurrah for 
America!’ Gracie and the other girls 
followed after and did a high kick and 
sang ‘Hurrah! Hurrah!’ just the same 
as you would do in real life, and they 
wore a different dress each time, too. 
And when the curtain went down on a 
gorgeous and inspirin’ finaley where 
Miss Ling and the other Americans re- 
fuse to marry the titled Nobdilities what 
want to wed them for their riches, there 
was such cheerin’ as I aint heard since 
the Spanish War Veterans came back 
from their summer campin’ in Georgia! 
The curtain must have gone up and down 
a dozen times, and the whole house yell- 
in’ for The Yankee Maids! At the last, 
Miss Ling led each girl out separate to 
bow—Oh, it must have been heavenly 
for Gracie!” 

Margaret Clemens had heard enough 
and leaned back to the wall with a sigh 
that held both relief and pain. She was 
glad that Gracie had made good, that 
the production had been a success. And 
why shouldn’t it have been, for that was 
just the way it happened in the novel. 
It would all progress so simply now— 
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the star (as in chapter Five of the 
book) would be stepping into her 
motor car some evening on the way 
to the theatre and sprain her ankle. 
And so, her voice being gone, the 
frantic manager would of course 
call on Gracie to play the leading 
part. But for poor Margaret there 
wasn’t even to be a place in the 
chorus—only the old counter at the 
store and the hateful rows of black 
and white spools. It almost seemed 
that Tom had no right to object 
when he didn’t feel that there was 
enough money at his present job 
in the railroad shops for them to 
be married on—more especially as 
he knew that she wouldn’t go with- 
out his consent, for she loved him, 
and he was the only real friend she 
had in the world. It was all very, 
very hard. 

The New Girl wanted to hear 
more about the play. ‘Was she as 
clever as the other girls?” 

“Well, perhaps not quite, but 
you wouldn’t have noticed no dif- 
ference if you hadn’t been wise to 
it bein’ her first appearance,” said Nellie 
Straus. “And she did look pretty, though 
here in the store she wasn’t such a swell 
looker. As I said at first, it’s /uck that 
gets you ahead. If she hadn’t have made 
eyes at that drummer—’”’ 

“I wish’t I knew some one with a 
pull,” said the New Girl longingly. 

“I never had no such luck either,” 
sympathized Nellie, ‘although my father 
promised if he gets elected to the Alder- 
men next month he’ll get me a job as 
teacher in the public schools. That wont 
be so worse—still, there aint no such 
thrills in teachin’ as there is in a dra- 
matic career—Oh! you ought to have 
seen the Second Act!’’ and Nellie leaned 
out once more and spoke excitedly. “The 
opening chorus was at Sherry’s Rest’rant 
and Gracie stood on a chair with a bottle 
of—” 

Just what the bottle contained the 
New Girl was not then permitted to 
learn. A sharp and angry “Attention!” 
cut short the graphic description like a 
knife. Mr. Field stood in the middle of 
the aisle and glared at the two sales- 
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ladies who sank back to their tasks in 
fear and confusion. 

With a final snort in the direction of 
the ex-dramatic critic, Mr. Field tight- 
ened up his necktie, pulled down his 
cuffs, looked over in the hat mirror to 
see that the single strand of oily hair 
was in its proper place across his low, 
shiny forehead and then approached the 
spool counter with what he meant to be 
an alluring smile. Margaret was bent 
low once more, arranging the spools in 
the far front corner of the case, her 
thoughts away with Gracie in a land of 
glitter and applause. The Head Floor- 
Walker placed a puffy hand on the glass 
top of the case and bent down to the 
girl. 

“Good morning, my dear,” he said in 
honeyed tones seasoned with a strong 
flavor of garlic breath. 

Margaret instinctively drew back and 
then looked up. The coarse, ridiculous 
face was leering into hers. 

“Good morning,” she repeated coldly 


and turned and walked to the other end 
of her counter. Mr. Field was not an- 
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noyed. He only smiled more compla- 
cently and picked a thread from his coat 
sleeve as he turned and walked back 
down the aisle. Miss Clemens would 
come around in time; “there was no 
hurry.” 

The day dragged through very slowly 
for Margaret. She half expected that 
Gracie would come in the afternoon, but 
the newly made chorus girl did not ap- 
pear. When the last customer had gone 
and the grey dust-covers were spread 
over the shelves and counters, she list- 
lessly made her way to the line before 
the time-clocks in the basement and gave 
her card a vicious stamping. That time 
card was a symbol of her bondage. She 
loathed it. A short tramp through some 
narrow back streets brough her to the 
uninviting boarding house that she called 
“home.” 

There was a letter for her in the rusty- 
edged nickel tray on the table of the 
gloomy lower hall, and she recognized 
Gracie’s writing. But she waited till she 
reached her back room on the fourth 
floor before opening it. Then she read: 
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Dearest Margy —Wasn’t it 
just grand! Of course you were 
there! The manager gave us a 
supper afterwards and I was 
out so late that I’m just getting 
up at eleven o’clock! There’s a 
rehearsal called at one so I’ve 
not time even to look in at the 
store. I tried to look for you 
and Tom but it’s terrible hard 
to recognize anyone on account 
of the footlights. We leave for 
New York early to-morrow 
and they say we'll run all Sum- 
mer on Broadway. It’s all too 
glorious, and so. exciting, 
though the rehearsals are very 
hard. Love and good-by if | 
don’t see you before I go. 

GRACIE. 

P. S. Be sure to write me how 
you liked the show. 

P. S. No. 2. The manager was 
“behind” during most of the 
show and I heard him tell the 
author that the little girl in blue 
was a stunner. That was me! 
Pretty good for a confectionery 
counter amateur, don’t you 
think? 

P. S. No. 3. We’re going to 
get eighteen dollars a week! 
Don’t I wish you were with me! 


Eighteen dollars a week! And Mar- 
garet, after three years of diligent effort, 
starting in the packing room and work- 
ing up through half-a-dozen promotions 
was now drawing the imposing salary 
of four dollars and fifty cents. 

Eighteen dollars! It was a fortune! 
It would mean decent food and a good 
place to live and more than one skirt a 
year. Sick with regret and disappoint- 
ment she threw herself on the bed which 
took up two-thirds of her room and 
opened the flood-gates of her heart. 

After a little while the steps of the 
other lodgers coming up the stairs and 
the music of a street organ from the 
front of the house calmed her. She got 
up, washed her face at the cracked bowl 
on the table by the open window, and 
brushed back her hair before a tiny black- 
framed mirror which only reflected “in 
spots.” Next she pulled out a small gas 
burner fitted with a rubber tube from 
under the bed, and then an iron skillet. 
The tube was placed over the gas-jet 
tip, the burner put on the table where the 
wash bowl had stood, and her kitchen 
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was ready for dinner. From a wooden 
soap box on the window sill came lard, 
an egg and a small strip of bacon, which 
were soon sizzling over the blaze. A ba- 
nana and the end of a loaf of bread from 
the single drawer of the table completed 
the meal, for she had given fifty cents 
to help one of the store girls who was 
ill and it meant no tea for a while. Four 
dollars and fifty cents a week, three of 
which go for room, shoes and clothes, 
don’t permit much of a dinner. 

By the time she had eaten and washed 
up her dishes at the sink at the end of 
the hall below, the loud voice of Mad- 
ame Shultz’s negro maid-of-all-work 
called up the stairs: 

“Miss Clem’ns! Miss Clem’ns! Yo’ 
gentleman to see yo’ !”’ 

She meant ‘Tom, of course. Margaret 
changed her stock, rubbed a dab of 
powder on each cheek and eyelid to hide 
the tear traces and putting on her hat 
and jacket went down the creaking, dirty 
stairs. 

[om was sianding in the hall, twirling 
his hat. He was a big, broad-shouldered, 
manly looking fellow of twenty-two—a 
machinist in the railway shops. His 
cheering smile and the strcng hands on 
hers made Margaret almost forget her 
unhappiness, as they started for the little 
park at the end of the next block. 

Tom was in high spirits. Before they 
were down the steps he was telling her 
how an engine had come in that none of 
the men could get to work properly and 
that he alone had noticed what was 
wrong with the valves and suggested the 
proper thing to do. The foreman was 
passing and had complimented him and 
given him full charge of the job. 

By this time they were on a bench in 
a shrubbery-hidden corner and ‘Tom was 
going into the technical details of his 
victory. 

“You see, the right valve seat had got 
sprung so that the inlet didn’t close when 
it should, while the left—” 

Suddenly Margaret sobbed. And only 
then did the boy notice the tear stains 
and the dark lines beneath the eyes. He 
stopped in alarm, his expressive, eager 
face becoming serious with concern. 
“Margy, dearest! You’re sick! What’s 


wrong? I thought you’d like to know 
about the work, that you’d be proud of 
me!’’ Both his arms were about her and 
the girl was now crying softly on his 
shoulder. 

All the agony of the day had come 
back ; she could keep her troubles locked 
up no longer and in a broken voice she 
told of Gracie’s success as related by 
Nellie Straus, and what she, Margaret, 
had missed because he wouldn't let her 
take advantage of her friend’s good 
fortune and go into theatrical work with 
her. 

Tom’s face was very grave. The lines 
about his mouth tightened, but the eyes 
were kindly and full of love and worship 
for the girl at his side. He looked much 
older than his years, for like her, he 
lived alone in the world and had always 
had to fight his own steep way. When she 
had stopped her sobbing, he began to 
speak. 

“I know you think I’m unreasonable 
and old fashioned, but it’s because I love 
you so, because I just worship you. That 
life may be all right for lots of girls 
but it’s not good enough for the girl I 
love. I aint no psalm singin’ saint neither, 
and I try to look at things square. When 
you first spoke to me about it, I looked 
around a bit and then I went to a friend 
of mine that’s an electrician at Poli’s 
Theatre. I’d rather not tell you what he 
said, but his opinion of most of the girls 
in the chorus aint high. ‘I wouldn’t let 
my sister be there,’ he told me, for it 
seems that she wanted to go same as you. 
Mind, I don’t blame the girls none; I’m 
just mighty sorry for them because I 
reckon it’s hard to keep straight when 
it’s so easy to go wrong and so many fel- 
lows with plenty of money—Don’t think 
I don’t trust you,” he added quickly, for 
the color was coming into Margaret’s 
cheeks and there was a dangerous flash 
in her eyes. 

She was on the point of telling him 
about Mr. Field—and how the fat, mid- 
dle-aged floor-walker, who had a wife 
and half-a-dozen children, had asked her 
a dozen times to go to the theatre or to 
dinner and hinted at further generosity, 
if she would come. But she checked her 
lips in time. Tom wasn’t a calm person 






















































when angry and he 
would make — short 
work of Mr. Field if 
he even suspected any 
such proposals. 
“Besides,” Tom 
continued, “you aint 
the kind that would 
like it, though you 
think you~ would. 
Gracie’s different 
from you and me. She 
just has to have ex- 
citement and a lot go- 
ing on and big things 
to do—though I was- 
n't glad to see even 
her take that job. 
People are mighty 
like locomotives— 
some’s built to go out 
on the big trunk lines 
and some’s built to 
pull the local trains. 
And the President of 


the Company can’t 
get along without 
either of them. It’s 
just because you're 


sick of the old job in 
the store that makes 
you think you'd like 
the change. But the 
change you’d ought to 
make is not to the 
theatres but to a little 
home of your own. 
And with a bit more 
of luck like to-day’s 
busted engine, I’m going to be able to 
give it to you. God—what wouldn't I 
give to take you away now!” He held 
her more closely. “Why couldn’t we 
chance it, sweetheart? We’d manage to 
get along somehow.” 

Tom’s earnest words, and the great 
love that shone through them brought 
back the girl’s courage. She raised her 
head and put her two hands on his shoul- 
ders. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘we wouldn’t never be 
happy to start out like that. I don’t want 
to keep you back and be a millstone 
around your neck. I’ll try to stand the 
spool counter till you get a raise.” 


He took 

























































ner back to the steps of the boarding house 


Tom took her white hands in his big, 
brown, dirt-seamed “You're the 
bravest girl in the world!” he exclaimed. 
“T’ll tell you what I’m going to do. Old 
lady Shultz’s boardin’ house aint no fit 
place for you. I don’t mind livin’ in back 
rooms that look out on ash dumps, but 
you ought to have a decent place with 
sunshine and flowers and a yard. I seen 
some lovely new houses over on West 
Street yesterday and for two dollars more 
than you pay, you can get a nice place 
with grass outside—” 

“But Tom, you know I can’t afford—” 

“T know all about that and it makes 
me hot sometimes to see old Nally ridin’ 
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by in his sixty horse-power motor car 
and knowin’ that part of it’s paid for by 
the cheatin’ and starvin’ of what is due 
to such as you. But all that don’t help 
none and what I’m goin’ to do will. You 
know I’m makin’ ten a week now. Sounds 
small beside Gracie’s twenty, don’t it?” 
Tom smiled grimly. “And me a big bulk 
of a man and she no bigger than you. 
But mine aint always goin’ to be ten— 
nor twenty neither!’ and he shut his 
white teeth with a snap. “The Corres- 
pondence School studyin’ and what I’ve 
been tryin’ to save up case either of us 
took sick, don’t leave much of that ten, 
but I’m goin’ to manage to spare you 
two dollars of it so that you can move 
to a better place—” 

“And you give up some of your study- 
in’—Oh, you aint no good at lyin’, Tom,” 
the girl interrupted as he tried to shake 
his head. “No, I wont let you do that 
either. And anyway, I couldn’t take 
money from you before we’re married. | 
ought to be ashamed of myself for bein’ 
so weak and upsettin’ you so when you 
need my encouragement. You just work 
hard and study hard and I'll be brave 
too. For it can’t be long till your luck 
comes, can it?’ She looked up into his 
eyes with a plea for her traitor doubts to 
be destroyed. 

Tom stood up and squared his shoul- 
ders. “By God! I'll make it come!” he 
exclaimed, and took her back to the steps 
of the boarding house. 


The summer went by much the same 
as other summers. For Margaret the 
store was as much a prison as before, the 
spools of thread as dreary and the mo- 
notony as tiring, while Mr. Field was a 
little more insinuating in his advances. 
And the odors and dirt of Madame 
Shultz’s boarding house did not diminish. 
The girl only lived for the evening walks 
with Tom and the Sunday band concerts 
in the park. 

Gracie had gone to New York with an 
opera which was having a prosperous 
run at The Casino. Her letters became 
less and less frequent and finally ceased 
altogether. In a way Margaret was not 
sorry. The letters only made her unhappy 
in that they made her discontented. 


Gracie seemed to be getting on so finely 
and having such a wonderful time. 

For Tom, it was a period of hard work 
and harder study. He did all that anyone i 
could do to make his tasks perfect and to 
improve his skill and knowledge. But 
there were other men who were working 
hard and studying hard—sometimes it 
seemed that advancement would never 
come. He moved to a cheaper boarding 
house and did without his breakfact so 
as to have a little more money for books, 
He did the work of two men during the 
day and studied far into the night. 

At last, one _ never-to-be-forgotten 
morning in August, the foreman came 
over to his bench as he was putting on 
his overalls. 

“You, Freeman!” he exclaimed gruff- 
ly as was his manner, “We’re going to 
turn the old foundry into an extra repair 
department. Not enough room here. I’ve 
been takin’ notice of you since that valve 
job and you'll take a couple of dozen men 
and have charge of the new room, sub- 
ject to my orders. Twenty-five dollars a 
week to start, and ten more in six months 
if you make good. Come over to my desk 
at ten and we'll pick out the men and 
make plans for shiftin’ some machinery.” 

A sub-foreman in the Shops! Twenty- 
five dollars a week! Big, strong man 
that he was, tears of gratitude filled his 
eyes and there was a lump in his throat 
when he tried to say a simple “Thank 
you, sir.” He turned to his bench and to 
recover his composure began filing an old 
rivet which was locked in the vise. A 
sub-foreman at twenty-five dollars a 
week ! It was a start, a big start! It meant 
that at last he could give Margy a home! 

The rest of the working day was a 
glorious succession of making plans and 
seeing- ideas—his own ideas—put into 
execution. His mind was masterful and 
clear, his decisions swift and sure. For 
a new blood was leaping through his 
veins and even the foreman was surprised 
at the knowledge and force of his as- 
sistant. How many times did Tom thank 
Heaven for the extra endeavors, the mid- 
night study and the sacrifices to buy the 
precious books! But although the day 
was so full of new business, it was hard 
to wait for the six o’clock whistle which 

















would free him to rush to the street 
where Nally & Company’s employees 
poured out at half-past the hour. 

For Margaret also, the day was event- 
ful. When the negro woman brought up 
the milk for her breakfast she had handed 
her a letter. 

“Yo’ shore do sleep sound, M’ss Mar- 
g’ret,” she had said. “Here’s a special 
delivery that done came last night about 
eleven. I done pounded on yo’ door fif- 
teen minutes but aint got no answer, so 
I says, ‘It’ll keep till mornin’.’ I reckon 
it’s tirin’ work standin’ up in that store 
all day.” 

Margaret knew very well that nothing 
short of a ghost fright would have stirred 
Hannah to climb the stairs at that night 
hour, but nevertheless she said, ““Thank 
you, Hannah, it was good of you to try to 
wake me.” And she gave the woman a 
dime—which meant that the thread sales- 
girl would go without her lunch. 

But the thrill that the letter had given 
her was such that she didn’t mind the 
spool counter or the lack of lunch—that 
she even smiled at Mr. Field when he 
spoke to her—which caused that worthy 
gentleman to remark to himself: “She 
is coming round. I thought it would be 
so.” Here is what was written on the 
creamiest of note papers, bearing at the 
top the gold crest of a big apartment 
hotel on Riverside Drive. 


Dear Old Margy— 

| suppose you never expected to 
hear from me again. But I'll always 
turn up like the bad penny—only 
I’m going to be a good penny this 
time. Such a lovely Summer as I’ve 
had—the life with the dinners and the 
auto-rides and—oh, I can’t begin to 
write you about it all. And I’ve got 
a speaking part in the play with a 
song and dance all alone, and Mr. 
Levering (he’s our manager, you 
know) has promised to give me a 
still better chance in the next play. 
I’m getting fifty dollars a week now! 
Just think of it! But all this news 1s 
because we are going to stop at Hart- 
ford for one night (to-morrow night 
it is) on the way to Boston. They 
didn’t decide about it till to-day, but 
Mr. Levering thought it would be 
nice as the show had “opened” there. 
There'll be two seats for you and 
Tom at the box office. If you don't 
go this time I shall be angry. We 
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don’t get in till just before seven so 
I can’t see you to-morrow, but come 
to the Grand Hotel next morning at 
eleven and we'll have a good old- 
fashioned talk. If the store wont let 
you off, tell them to go to the devil! 
I’m going to get you a job with us, 
no matter what Tom thinks. It just 
makes me sick when I think of you 
working behind that counter and 
living in that boarding-house back- 
room. Tom’s no right to expect it 
and I'll tell him so if you wont. 

With love—Graclie. 

P. S. I'll never forgive you if you 
don’t come to see the show. 


But Margaret did not need the post- 
script’s admonition. The letter brought 
to life all her crushed hopes, all her 
sleeping ambitions. It sent her fairly 
tripping and singing to the store. It 
carried her through the day on wings that 
took her high among the clouds. In her 
eyes and face there was a glow that no 
one had seen there before. “Margy must 
have got an invite to a dance!” Nellie 
Straus had remarked to the girl at the 
“Hosiery.” 

At half-past six, after the usual cover- 
ing up of the counters, Margaret opened 
a drawer at the back of her case. Piled 
in one corner were a note book, a paper- 
backed novel, two extra handkerchiefs, 
a few hat pins, and a clean black apron 
like the one she was wearing. All these 
she took out and did up in a neat pack- 
age, to which she added her soiled apron. 
Her “cash” and “credit” sales-books 
were placed as usual on the counter ready 
to be collected, but under the cover of 
the top one she put a short note addressed 
to the superintendent, which she had 
written during the noon hour. 

Then she took a last look at the long, 
now white-covered counters and the tall 
rows of shelves, and hurried down to the 
time-clock. She had crossed her Rubicon. 
She had decided never to return again 
—to accept Gracie Miller’s offer. 

That Tom was waiting for her outside 
did not surprise her. She was too ex- 
cited to think anything unusual. And be- 
fore he could speak a word of his pro- 
motion she had told him about Gracie’s 
coming to town and the complimentary 
tickets, and hurried him off to eat supper 
and get into his Sunday clothes, while 
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she rushed home alone to swallow a bit 
of bread and butter and make such 
changes in her dress as a very limited 
wardrobe allowed. 

When old Hannah, an hour later, met 
her coming down the stairs in her one 
white blouse and a light blue ribbon 
about her hair, the darky threw up her 
hands and stepped back against the wall 
in surprise. 

“Lord o’ Marcy! Miss Marg’ret!” sl 
exclaimed, “Yo’ sure done look sump 
tuous! Just as though yo’ was gwine to 
be married! I never knowed yo’ was so 
pretty!” 

fom had obediently gone home to 


e 


dress. As Margaret was already so un 
expectedly happy, his own news could 
wait till coming home from the show. It 
would be a sort of climax. 

Margaret hadn’t told him about 
Gracie’s offer and her own determination 
to accept. She was leaving that till “com 
ing home.” After Tom had seen the play 
with Gracie in all the wonder of it, and 
viewed with his own eyes her friend’s 
marvelous success, he couldn’t reasonably 
object to his sweetheart’s decision. The 
course was now not a blind adventure 
but a tried and proven path. And if, in 
spite of all, he did object—well, he 
would just have to become reconciled to 
it. She would never, never enter the hate- 
ful store again! 

Tom was waiting when she came 
down, very self-conscious and awkward 
in his too tight black suit, his stiff-bos- 
omed shirt and a starched linen collar. 

They were both unusually silent dur- 
ing the twenty minutes walk to the the- 
atre. Tom was planning out the way 
they would furnish their little home; 
Margaret was anticipating the thrill of 
hearing applause for the first time, and 
how fine it would be to travel around 
and see the world. 

Their seats were good ones—the fourth 
row from the orchestra. And when the 
music started and the curtain went up, 
even Tom in his enthusiasm forgot the 
glory of his own future and the discom- 
fort of the tight, stiff collar. It was the 
first comic opera that either of them had 
seen and the melody and color and 
laughter, the bright dresses and the 


brighter eyes seemed to form a veritable 
fairy-land. Vhrough it all their old friend 
Gracie danced and sang, and received 
five encores to the song she did alone, 
They hardly realized that it was only 
“make believe” till they were again on 
the crowded, noisy sidewalk at half-past 
eleven. Stepping a little to one side, they 
watched the fine people throng out and 
disappear across the curb into the long 
line of waiting carriages. “To give pleas- 
ure to all these beautiful, jewel-decked 
ladies, to win the applause of so many 
gallant, handsome gentlemen—it was 
surely a wonderful task, a glorious priv- 
ilege,” thought Margaret. “Some day 
I’ll be able to buy her clothes like that,” 
swore l’om in his heart. When the last 
white-necked queen and her silk-hatted 
consort had sped away into the night, 
the two dreamers turned down the small 
street along the side of the theatre that 
led in the direction of the girl’s “home.” 
A few steps along, leading off this 
street at the back of the building, was a 
short blind alley-way. It was now taken 
up by three large two-horse trucks, and 
a gang of workmen were loading on the 
scenery of the play from a wide door, 
opening from the wall at the end. Two 
spluttering arc lights diffused a blue haze 
over the scene, and beyond the door was 
a high, barn-like interior where figures 
rushed here and there. It did not look 
much like the wonderland Tom and Mar- 
garet had just seen and the huge wooden- 
framed canvases were not like the green 
trees and the gilded palaces. The little 
groups of cigarette-smoking men and 
big-hatted, tight-skirted girls that hur- 
ried out of a narrow door at one side 
didn’t seem the merry-makers of a few 
moments before. For their faces were 
even sallow in the glare of the arc lights, 
except where the grease paint was still 
on. Over the door from which they came, 
a small electric light was burning and 
there was a dirty sign which you could 
read from the end of the passage— 
STAGE DOOR—NO ADMITTANCE. 
“Come, let’s go,” said Margaret. Her 
heart was still beating wildly and she 
didn’t want her fairy-land blotted out 
by too much prosaic reality. 
Tom, however, had turned, and was 
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deep in the scrutiny of a motor car which 
had just drawn up. It was long and large, 
and the light at the curb shone on its 
polished sides—a beautiful limousine 
that looked fit to receive a king. A dap- 
per grey-coated chauffeur sat at the wheel 
and another faultlessly-uniformed ser- 
vant had leaped down from beside him 
and stood at “attention” by the door of 
the tonneau. 

“Gee! She’s a beauty!” exclaimed the 
machinist, his expert eye taking in the 
long, graceful lines, the low, sturdy 
wheels, the half-dozen brass levers that 
could send it speeding like an express 
train. “Gee! I'll bet it’s as powerful and 
swift as a locomotive! I'd like to build 
a car like that!” 

Margaret was also gazing in admir- 
ation, but she noticed more the glitter of 
the brasswork, the rich, dark polish of the 
body, while through the crystal glass of 
the windows and the door, the heavily 
upholstered interior was visible, for a 
tiny electric light burned in the ceiling. 
Vases just inside each glass, were filled 
with huge clusters of red and white roses. 

“Gee!” she cried, repeating Tom’s 
own word. Here was a reality of stage- 
land that kept pace with the make-be- 
lieve. “It must belong to the ‘Star!’ Let’s 
wait just a moment more and see her 
come out.” 

They turned towards the blocked pas- 
sage as a slim, white figure emerged from 
the small door and hurried along past 
the scenery laden wagons towards them. 
At their back, the motionless man at the 
wheel jumped to life and pulled a lever 
which set the six cylinders of the engine 
throbbing expectantly. The other figure 
seized the brass handle of the door, 
opened it smartly and again stood at 
“attention,” one hand at the visor of his 
cap. 

As the lady approached, Margaret and 
Tom could only make out a large, white- 
plumed hat and a long ermine coat; but 
there seemed something familiar about 
her. Then, just as she was opposite them 
where the light shone full on her face, 
and as she was gathering up her skirts 
to step into the car, Margaret jumped 
forward with a cry of surprise and joy. 

“Gracie!” she exclaimed, and in 
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another moment was in the arms of the 
show girl. 

l‘om was too taken aback to speak and 
rubbed his hands across his eyes. 

“Such a surprise !”’ said the old famil- 
iar voice of the candy counter, when the 
hugs and kisses and exclamations were 
over. “I didn’t expect to see you till to- 
morrow— And ‘Tom too!” she added, 
catching sight of him over Margaret's 
shoulder and extending a white-gloved 
hand which Tom took gingerly as he 
glanced at his own work-seamed one. 

Che uniformed footman was still wait- 
ing at the open door and Margaret sud- 
denly remembered the splendid car. Her 
eyes opened wide. 

“Gracie!” she cried. “You don’t mean 
to say that the automobile is waiting for 
you. 

“Sure it’s mine!” answered the chorus 
girl proudly, and then she met Tom’s in- 
credulous and questioning eyes. Under 
their gaze the color leaped to her face. 
“That is—you see—I got a raise. You 
know I told you about that, Margy— 
and I wanted a car—that is, a friend of 
mine—’’ There was alarm now in Tom’s 
honest look and Margaret had drawn 
back a step. 

“A—a friend of mine, our manager, 
you know, wanted me to have it. Wont 
you get in and let me take you home?” 

3ut Margaret was looking at the er- 
mine cloak. It must have cost six thou- 
sand dollars. She knew, because there had 
been one like it in the store ; she had seen 
it several times when she had amused 
herself at the noon hour by going into 
the cloak and fur department and pre- 
tending that she could have whatever 
she chose. 

Gracie knew her thought. She gazed 
at the man and the girl, and put out a 
hand for support to the side of the car. 
Her shoulders trembled and the next 
moment the seventy-five dollar plumed 
hat was crushed against the shoulder of 
the dollar-and-fifty-cent jacket. The two 
girls were crying in each other’s arms. 
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A little later, a beautiful motor car 
whirled away into the darkness; inside 
a child in a satin gown and an ermine 
cloak sat sobbing—sobbing. As the car 




















disappeared Margaret took ‘om’s arm 
and they walked along in silence. At last 
the girl spoke in a low voice: 

“You were right, Tom, dear, not to 
let me go. You are always right. And 
I want to tell you that Gracie’s letter 
also said that she would get me a place 
with the show and that I had decided to 
jtake it, no matter what you thought. The 
boarding house and the store seemed to 
be stifling me. I even wrote a note to the 
superintendent that I’d resigned—Oh, 
Tom, what if they wont take me back!” 
She suddenly grew faint as the awful 
possibility crossed her mind. 

But Tom put his strong arm around 
her and held her close, 

“You have resigned. You aint goin’ 
back to the store again,” he said. “I got 
that luck to-daythey’ve made me sub- 
foreman of repairs at twenty-five dol- 
lars a week and if I make good it will 
soon be thirty-five—” 

He got no farther. The girl at his side 
looked up with a face transfigured. ‘wo 
arms were about his neck and a voice that 
seemed to him like an angel’s whisper 
was repeating, “My Tom! My Tom! My 
Tom!” 
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‘he street was dark and dirty and ill- 
smelling; the poor wooden houses rose 
like grey specters in-an endless line. A 
sewer was being dug on the other side 
of the walk so that it was fenced with 
rough boards from which am occasional 
red lantern flickered. But the happy lov- 
ers were treading a flower-strewn road 
to Paradise bordered by marble palaces 
and golden railings and red roses grow- 
ing here and there. 


Nellie Straus was leaning across the 
aisle to the New Girl (though she wasn’t 
considered a ‘‘New Girl” any more) and 
jerked her thumb towards the spool coun- 
ter where a familiar face was missing. 

“Some people zs lucky !”’ she exclaimed. 
‘Margy Clemens’ fellow has been made 
boss of a room at the railroad shops and 
last night they was married—I never 
have no luck at all. The party I was 
keepin’ company with has gone west and 
even that teachin’ job I was mentionin’ 
to you fell through because pa got beat 
in the election.” 

But the New Girl smiled hopefully. 
“Perhaps our luck will come next time,” 
she said. 


A Man Who Could Do Things 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT W. AMICK 


ORKE, Captain of the Honolulu 

Mounted Police and nothing of any- 
thing anywhere else, so far as men knew, 
was in a bad temper. From dawn until 
this five of the clock on a windy evening, 
he had been in the saddle along the dusty, 
little-trod trails that give out from the 
main roads tapping the mountain wilder- 
nesses, and all his tact and reputation, 
all his wise knowledge of native language 
and honor and beliefs had not given 
him the information that he was looking 
for. He would get it, of course, as he 
always did, just through his sheer in- 
ability to know when he was heaten, but 





time was short, and for the present there 
seemed no open way to him. 

Then he topped the hill that led down 
by steep zig-zag grades to the town, took 
in all that the view presented to him with 
a quick, practiced glance, and swore, 
curtly and efficiently, as he did most 
things. There was a girl in the middle of 
the broad road that was swamped yellow 
with sunset. She wore a white riding- 
habit, and with some inadequate weapon, 
presumably a hairpin, she was trying to 
dig a stone out of her mare’s off hind- 
foot. ; 

Yorke’s lips set together sharply. He 
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had never seen the girl before; but he 

knew the mare Southwark’s 

best. and knew that there were no stones 
above the strip of new shingling just 
put in a half-mile lower down. 

“Must have had it in these ten min- 
utes, poor brute. And the girl’d never 
notice, of course. Well, that kind o’ thing 
does make me feel sick. Serve Southwark 
right if she’s lamed for good. Now—1 
suppose—”’ 

He kicked his colt into a sharp trot, 
came up in a cloud of dust, and dropped 
off against the mare’s quarter. 

“Best let me have a go at that,” he 
said, and took the foot into his hands 
straightway. 

The girl stood up in swift anger, and 
the hot blood flushed her face. But Yorke 
did not see. He feeling for his 
pocket farrier-case, jerking out the in- 
strument he wanted, and getting a pur 
chase for the coming struggle with the 
hock well-braced against the inside of 
his forearm. A three-cornered lump of 
road-metal was jammed between the frog 
and the caulk of the shoe, and the mare 
winced as Yorke bore on it. 

“Steady, pet,” he said, soothingly. 
“Whoa-a, then, Donna. Poor old girl, 

i? you have had a doing.” 

Tenderly, dexterously, he pried out 
the metal but the effort brought sweat 
to hands and face, and the girl saw the 

strong muscles spring up along the back 
. of his stooped neck. 
“There, honey,” he said, and let the 
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foot down gently. But the mare flinched 
from her weight on it, and stood, shiver- 
ing. 


Yorke packed away his case in silence. 
He dared not speak. Like most men 
| whose work lies among horses he loved 
them, and in sight of what he termed “a 
| piece of condemned brutality” he sor- 
} rowed that the culprit was not a man. 

The girl’s wrath had grown with the 
| minutes. Now she spoke: 

“Tf I am not interrupting your mono- 
logue perhaps you will permit me to ask 
a question. Can I ride home on her?” 

Yorke’s temper suddenly overleapt its 
control. 

“T wouldn't,” he said. “Perhaps you 
might.” 
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The tone stung more than the words. 

(he girl faced him, thrusting back her 
broad hat, and the flame of her fury met 
Yorke’s cold anger. 
“You are the rudest man!” she cried. 
Ihe rudest and the horridest man I ever 
How dare you speak to me like 
that! How dare you! How dare you!” 

For the first time Yorke looked at her 
squarely. He had seen a hundred prettier 
girls in his time, and he had never be- 
fore seen one who screamed at him, and 
stamped her foot, when, by all the laws 
of the game and womanhood, she should 
dissolved in humble tears. 
This was the reason—he discovered it 
when he figured the matter out later— 
why he knew, in one lightnring-flash of 
conviction, that the little angry-eyed 
vixen in the road-center was just the one 
girl in the world for him. 

He laughed, suddenly forgetful of the 
suffering mare. 

“Don’t get mad,” he said. ‘Please 
don’t. I’ve acted like a dog, of course, 
but—but I didn’t know it was you, you 
know.” 

The girl eyed him distrustfully. 


' 
saw : 


have been 


“You don’t know it’s me,” she said. 
“Who am I, then?” 

Yorke laughed again. 

“T don’t know your name. That 
doesn’t matter—yet. But I mean—I 


could go and chase myself because I 
was so rude to you. I—I’m very fond of 
horses, you That’s no excuse, of 
course. But I—I—do beg your pardon.” 

“I didn’t know the stone was there at 
first. Truly I didn’t.” 

“Of course you didn’t,” said Yorke. 
“How should you? I might not—’ He 
balked at the lie and changed it. ‘Would 
you like to get up on my colt? He’s an 
ill-conditioned beast, but he’s had a good 
bit of the devil taken out of him to-day. 
I'll lead Donna home.” 

“When you’ve done heaping coals of 
fire on my head I’ll shovel some ashes on, 
myself. | am very sorry. I really truly 
am, and you did quite right to be angry. 
Now / am going to lead Donna home.” 

“Please,” said Yorke, and took both 
bridles, and walked with her down the 
steep twilight ways where the scent of 
the prickly mimosa passed them on the 


see. 











“You are the rudest man!”’ she cried 


wind’s breath and the cacti and dead 
trees began to take on repulsive and 
ghostly shapes among the naked rocks. 
The green and gold that quivered in all 
the gleams of a beetle’s wing had gone 
from the sky, and the pale, soft, duski- 
ness which pretends to be night in 
Hawaii had swum down over harbor and 
rugged mountain and swaying palms, 
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when the girl thrust open the door of the 
Southwarks’ dining-room and blinked at 
the sudden flare of light. 

“T’m too hungry to get tidy,” she said. 
“But I did wash my hands. Dear Mrs. 
Southwark, may I come in as I am?” 

“Surely, dear. There’s room beside 
Bobby. Pull up a chair for Betty, son.” 

Bobby obeyed cheerfully. 
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“Where have you been?’ he de- 
manded. “You look as if you’d been hay 
ing a ripping time.” 

“I haven't,” said Betty, untruthfully. 
“Donna got a stone in her foot and | 
couldn't get it out, and a man came along 
and did it, and he was so rude.”’ 

“Gee whiz! What kind of a man?” 

“He had one of those awful yellow 
uniforms like mustard plasters, and a 
Mexican saddle that nobody with two 
legs could fall out of, and he hadn't 
shaved for a week.” 

“Mounted Police. But they’re civil, 
generally. I suppose you cheeked him. 
What’s his name?” 

“Forget. Talk, or Baulk or Stalk. He 
did all three, anyway.” 

“Yorke!” Bobby exploded with sud- 
den laughter. ‘Gee, Betty, have you been 
putting on the gloves with him? D’you 
know what they say of Yorke down at 
Barracks ?” 

“No,” said Betty, reaching for the 
bread. 

“They call him ‘the man who can do 
things in spite of hell!” 

“Bobby !” 

Under cover of reproof and apologies 
Betty leaned back in her chair, her eyes 
shining with unholy light. 

“T like that,’ she murmured. “So he 
would. So he certainly would.” 

In his own room at the Barracks 
Yorke was staring in the glass by the aid 
of a candle that dropped grease all down 
his wrist. 

“T look bad enough to make a cat put 
up its tail and spit,” he said. “And she 
saw me. Well—I don’t know if she no- 
ticed me much, but she’s going to notice 
me before I’ve done with her. And her 
dear little name’s Betty. Ah! it’s Betty 
for mine, and it wont be long till I tell 
her so.” 

It was exactly a week. But, through 
stress of business, Yorke had only seen 
her four times .n that week. On the after 
noon of the eighth day he had been surf 
riding on Waikiki beach and from the 
pie~ Betty had cheered him with glowing 
eyes and the very spirit of delight in her 
voice. He went back to the bathing- 
rooms and changed swiftly, and came to 
her among the palms and the gaudy 





poinsettias rimming the sea. The slap of 
the salt water had tingled his blood; the 
glory of the long ride in on the slippery 
board that crested the mighty combers 
had filled him to the brim with pride and 
daring. His step showed it; his eyes 
showed it—and at any time did Yorke’s 
eyes betray uncertainty ?—and he knew 
at that moment that, not in all the world, 
was there a force that he could not grip 
by the neck and hammer into subjection 
if he so willed it. And thus it was that 
with his head up, and his skin glowing, 
and love quick in his every fiber, he went 
to his undoing. For at the sixth word 
Betty cried out. 

“Oh, stop,” she cried. “You mustn't. 
Oh—you don’t know what you're say- 
ing.” 


“T don’t, eh?” Yorke laughed. ‘“‘Well, 


I guess I do, Betty. I—’’ 
“Oh! Oh! Couldn’t you see my ring? 
I wore it all the time. Didn’t you know 


I was engaged? You must have! You 
couldn’t have he/ped knowing.” 

Then, before the sudden white shock 
of Yorke’s face, she broke down into 
tears. “I thought you knew. Oh, how 
dreadful—how wicked of me. But I 
thought you knew.” 

Not for nothing had Yorke lived on 
the edge of life where promptness and 
self-control swing the balance between 
those that live and those that die. 

He stooped over her, drawing back her 
tumbling hair with tender, clumsy, fin- 
gers. 

“It’s all right, Betty. It’s all right, 
dear. Just tell me one thing, little girl— 
quick. You—you love the other fellow, 
do you?” 

“W-with every bit of me,’ sobbed 
Betty. 

“Ah! Then that’s all, dear. Thank 
you. Please don’t cry. That hurts me 
worst. And you’ve nothing to cry for. 
You didn’t know that I—that I—’” 

‘““‘He—he’s away,” Betty jerked out 
her words in sections. “But he’s coming 
back soon. We’ve only been—been en- 
gaged a little while. You must know him, 
I guess—’ 

But Yorke had reached the limit of 
his control. 

“Don’t tell me his name, please,” he 


























said. “I’d rather not hear it just yet. 
Here’s Bobby come to look for you. 
Good-night, Miss Betty. See you again 
some time.” 

He nodded to Bobby, and went away 
with his head up. But it was midnight 
before he found himself in his room, 
considering the matter with some degree 
of sanity and decision. 

“I’ve only known her a week, and a 
fellow might reckon he could forget one 
week. But then it is all the love of my 
life. I’ve never wanted to give it to any 
girl before, and when she came along 
she just had to have the lot of it right 
away. I guess she’s got it for keeps, too. 
And if the other fellow finds out he'll 
have to lump it, for the thing’s gone 
past me. And if he’s a friend o’ mine | 
don’t want to know it yet. Getting the 
brake on again is going to keep me busy 
for a while.” 

Through dogged pluck and strenuous 
work Yorke “sot the brake on’ his life, 
and curbed and bitted his thoughts back 
into harness. The hot weather came, with 
its usual tale of petty sicknesses and sins, 
and he flung himself gallantly into the 
eternal daily round of office-work, of 
parades, of canteen or kit-inspections, 
and of all the million million other 
things that make the life of a Mounted 
Policeman fill up to the brim and spill 
over. 

He had never cared for society; now 
he left it alone, driving through his 
labors steadily, thinking of Betty with 
an honest steadfastness that needed no 
self-shame, and altering not a whit to his 
comrades of the mess and the billiard- 
room. He did not surf-ride any more, for 
memory of that vital hour of delight so 
suddenly flung in the dust was too keen. 
But he rode his mad young colt on a 
light snaffle only, and derived more joy 
from his flights with it than 4 oo 
thing else the present time offered. Then, 
sudden and solid as a dropped Kino 
bolt, came the word which called all his 
brain and body muscles up into tautness 
and demanded of him the last inch he 
could give. 

The news came down from the hills 
through a hundred mouths and would 
have filled several Sunday “special edi- 
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tions.”’ But, stripped of alk ve rbiage and 
entered up concisely in the Police min- 
utes it went into the following: 


On the Koamaumau and ‘seven 
other sugar plantations, extending in 
all forty miles back from the town, all 
Japanese laborers gone out on strike 
for higher wages. Number almost 
8,000. Kelly gone up to arbitrate. 
Morten of Kalakala assaulted a Jap. 
Said Jap shot him dead. Wives and 
families of planters fled to town, and 
white men_ barricading in _ their 
houses. Some excitement probable. 
Harrison and A. Company gone up to 
investigate. 


When Harrison and A. Company re- 
turned through the sunset it seemed that 
some excitement .was rather more than 
probable. On the rim of the first plan- 
tation they had to choose between attack 
or retreat; and, the former being ex- 
pressly forbidden, they retreated in 
wrath and discontent and carried their 
complaint to the Temporary Colonel 
Commanding. Lukin, the grim old mar- 
tinet who had grown gray in command 
of his men, was in San Francisco, and 
the T. C. C. was rather less efficient than 
an ordinary back-yard cat when it came 
to fighting tactics. He sent for Yorke, be- 
cause Yorke’s reputation was a thing the 
barrack-room betted on, and he ex- 
plained the whole matter laboriously. 
Yorke knew it already, but he kept si- 
lence until the T. C. C. said: 

“You see, in any case we mustn’t come 
to scrapping. We are only 1,300 men all 
told against near 8,000.’ 

“Half of us could wipe up the floor 
with that lot,” said Yorke. 

“Yes, but we mustn’t. It might mean a 
war with Japan.” 

Yorke hid a grin. 

“Guess we can do with less fireworks 
than that,” he said. “Give me an inter- 
preter—it’ll have to be Curral, as you 
say he knows the Jap and the language, 
though I wouldn’t take him for choice— 
and I’ll go up and dig the fellow out 
with my dog-whip.” 

The T. C. C. stared. 
crazy,” he said finally. 

“Seems to me I’m talking horse-sense. 
It’s the proper way to deal with ’em. See 
now: the Japs are the toughest proposi- 


“You’re plumb 
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He came to her among the palms rimming the sea 


tion we've got out here. They’re not 
straight—not the kind we get. If we 
fought we’d have to put our whole force 
on to them because they’re scattered. 
And then what would happen down 
here? What’s to prevent a sudden up- 
rising of the hotel and house servants 
and—and the kind of massacre a man 
doesn’t care to think about? I don’t say 
we'd get it, mind you. But we’re rather 
inviting it. So that game’s off. Now, you 
want the ringleader, don’t you? The man 
who shot Morten?” 

“T have already demanded him.’ 


“But you didn’t get him. Well, I guess 


; 


I can get him. But I don’t want any men. 
To go up there with even a handful of 
troops would make those beggars think 
such a damned lot of themselves. I’ll go 
with an interpreter and a dog-whip and 
I bet you a new panama to a cent that 
[’ll get my man. Oh, you know that right 
enough, Chesney. Bluff is the biggest 
winner on earth, and I’ve got all 
America to bluff with. Man alive, they'll 
punt him out quicker than thought.” 

The T. C. C.’s face cleared. He was 
remembering what the barracks said. 

“Put—suppose they kill you?” he sug- 


gested. 
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“Suppose nothing! I tell you they 
couldn’t. Gad, I’d like to see ’em try. Do 
you give me leave to go?” 

The T. C. C. rose up, and he laughed. 

“Oh, go along and be hanged to you,” 
he said. “Do as you like. But I don’t 
think you'll get Curral.”’ 

“But I’ve got to get Curral. That set 
tles it.” 

For two hours he sought Curral. Then 
he found him in the Southwarks’ gar- 
den, lying in the shade of a lattice of 
purple Bougainvillia and “Golden 
Shower” with scents and sleepy silence 
and blue sky about him, and the big but- 
terflies dipping across the pond near by 
to salute their delicate sisters, the all- 
colored water-lilies. Curral was a big, 
good-looking, lazy man, perfectly 
groomed, perfectly pleased with himself, 
and known to a few men, and no women, 
as a perfect cad. The garden was empty, 
save for Curral and his cigar, and Yorke 
dropped on the grass’ beside him, and 
flung the situation into concise words and 
forcible. Inwardly he was wondering ex- 
actly how to meet Curral’s certain ob- 
jections in the quickest possible manner. 

For three minutes Curral listened. 
Then he pulled himself into a sitting 
position against a fat bottle-palm. 

“If you know of any fool who’s crazy 
to go and be cut up by Jap kukris,” he 
said, “‘you can tell him from me that I’m 
not keeping the job down.” 

Quick as a flash Yorke chose insult as 
the speediest weapon. 

“T suppose you know that refusal lays 
you open to a charge of cowardice,” he 
said. 

Curral went brick-red. 

‘“‘No man ever called me a coward,” he 
said. 

“No? Well, one is calling you that 
now. Got anything more to say?” 

Curral had plenty. He said it heatedly 
and many times over. But it did not carry 
conviction. Yorke looked down at his 
hands. The fingers were twitching. 

“T planned to start in half-an-hour,” 
he said. ‘That will give you ten minutes 
in which to think the matter over, Curral. 
I’ve got to have you, you know. For the 
sake of all the women and children on 
the island I’ve got to have you, so 
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you may as well look pretty about it. 

Then the sweat came out on Curral’s 
soft, big, face, and his words showed 
that he was afraid. Yorke stood up and 
regarded him with interest. 

“What does one do with a thing like 
this?’ he asked himself. “Can 1 kick 
pluck into him? Can I hammer it in? 
Has he got any kind of a soul that I can 
make mad enough to sit up? Well—I’ll 
have to wade in and try.” 

At times Yorke’s tongue had a rasp 
harsh enough to tear the skin off a man. 
The application of it now brought Cur- 
ral to his feet, scarlet and profane; and 
it was just then, when the flame of anger 
was fiercest between the two, that Betty 
sprang out through the low window and 
ran across the lawn in swift alarm. Yorke 
had not seen her since that black night 
on Waikiki beach, and his heart thumped 
up into his throat and silenced his words. 

Betty looked from Curral, red-faced 
and stuttering, to Yorke, lean and brown, 
hard-bitten and alert, and her eyebrows 
kinked up into distressed amaze. 

“Oh, what are you quarreling about ?” 
she cried. “What is the matter? Mr. 
Yorke, what are you doing to Walter?” 

She slid her arm into Curral’s and he 
pressed it close, glancing down at her. 
Yorke stared blankly. Then, quite sud- 
denly, the garish world of blue sky and 
green, sloping cocoa-palms and gorgeous 
crotons reeled before him, and the 
strange sickly-sour smell that is Hono- 
lulu’s own seemed to press on nostrils 
and mouth to choke him. He had prayed 
not to know the man’s name. He had 
prayed not to know it— 

“You were angry with Walter,” said 
Betty. “Why?” 

Yorke saw the fear in her eyes, and his 
love gave him understanding. Betty knew 
or guessed something of the inner char- 
acter of the man she loved. Under the 
prick of that spur he rallied instantly. 
He had not the wit to invent, but, for 
her peace, he made prompt inversion of 
the truth. 

“Curral wants to go on a—a rather un- 
pleasant trip to the mountains with me. 
And I wont have him along. He’s got 
more pluck than is needed to-day.” 

He had forgot Curral until he saw the 
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man wince. Then he was glad. Betty laid 
her cheek on Curral’s sleeve and her eyes 
softened. 

“Thank you, Mr. Yorke,” she said. 
“Of course you'd guess that I—I’d be 
afraid. But—you are going?” 

“Only for a picnic,” said Yorke, and 
laughed. “This uniform is safer than 
plate armor, anyway.” 

*] hope so,” said Betty, soberly. “And 
—and Mrs. Southwark was wondering 
when you were coming to see us again, 
Mr. Yorke. Good-by; I must go and fin 
ish my flowers.” 

She went back to the house, and Yorke 
wheeled on the other man sharply. 

“Come on, you cad,” he said. “Time's 
up. Get busy.” 

Curral stuttered in aggrieved amaze. 

“Why—why—after what you said— 
and she said—”’ 

Yorke was white with fury, but his 
voice was controlled. 

“If we don’t put the fear of all things 
into those fellows to-night they'll maybe 
get enough stuck on themselves by to- 
morrow to come down and do a little 
killing before we can stop it. Have you 
thought what it would mean if—if they 
started on her?” He gulped over the 
words, but he said them. “You haven't ? 
Well, I have, and I tell you that if you 
don’t come inside of two minutes you'll 
wish you had before I’m through with 
you. Coming ?” 

Curral came. He never knew why, ex- 
cept that there seemed to be no alterna- 
tive. But the big burliness of the man 
had shrunk considerably before the two 
riders topped the last hill and saw, right 
and left, the desolate fields, where the 
half-cut cane spoiled in pale swaths un- 
der the burning sun, where the ridged-up 
rice dried between the drought-stricken 
trenches, and where, round the beating- 
tables, the piles of withered stuff blew to 
and fro with the wind. Back in the ba- 
nana-groves, where the little brown huts 
clustered, little brown men _ clustered 
also, squatting thick as berries among the 
scrubby mimosa and the convolvulus and 
the crotons, and rubbing up the red, raw 
earth with their idle, flat-soled feet. The 
world was very still, despite the crowded 
men. It seemed as though hushed with 
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the great hush of waiting; as though its 
heart had stopped for a moment that it 
might pound the fiercer directly. Curral 
pulled up, speaking almost for the first 
time. 

“You're asking too much of me. You’re 
asking more than any man has the 
right—” 

Yorke leaned over and gripped the 
hand that twitched on the high cantle. 
His face was very close, dead-white un- 
der the tan, and his breath came hot on 
the other man’s skin. 

“I guess we’ve got to understand each 
other right now, Curral,” he said. “If 
you don’t do as I tell you I’ll kill you. 
I'll kill you, if I hang for it. We’ve got 
to see this game through now, and it’s 
vour life and mine and God alone knows 
how many more if we mess it up. So we 
are not going to mess it up, my friend 
Curral, and you can chew on that. Mor- 
ten messed it up, and you know what he 
got. Now, come on, and do as you're 
told.” 

“You think yourself mighty brave,” 
snapped Curral, viciously. “But it is just 
your day’s work. I come as an outsider, 
and—” 

“You think you’re the braver? Well, 
I don’t. Because you wouldn’t have come 
at all if you’d had the ghost of a choice. 
I like to work with a man who gets some 
fun out of life. What’s the Jap for 
‘Good-day ?’ ” 

They made their salutations where the 
little brown men were lying close as a 
bee-swarm on a bough, and then, through 
Curral, Yorke requested conversation 
with some one in authority. After much 
delay the Some One in Authority came, 
staring woodenly from his slant-eyes 
and carrying defiance in every inch of his 
five-feet-nothing. Yorke settled back in 
the saddle with a sigh of content. 

“Now we'll get down to work,” he 
said. “Tell him, Curral, that we have 
come here for Morten’s body and for 
the man who killed Morten and that we 
give him just forty minutes in which to 
produce them both. It is now five min- 
utes to four, and they must be here by 
four thirty-five. I’m not going to take a 
dead man down that track in the dark. 
Get busy, now. And put all the devil you 
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know into it. Lord, if only I could speak 
the lingo myself !” 

Curral delivered his message with fire 
struck from the flint of desperation, and 
Yorke saw that it had some slight effect. 
He had planned each move, but he was 
trusting to his prestige to rush him 
through. Not only in cantonments was he 
known as “the man who could do 
things.” 

The Some One in Authority made 
sounds which Curral  translated—as 
Yorke expected—into innocent and in- 
jured denial of the accusation. Yorke 
rubbed his chin softly with finger and 
thumb. 

“Tell him that four minutes are gone,” 
he said. 

“What’s the damned use o’ that? He 
says—” 

“Never you mind what he says. You 
do as you’re fold. Go on! You're not an 
individual just now. You’re a phono- 
graph and I want you to get going. Spit 
it out.” 

Curral obeyed. The little brown men 
looked at each other, shrugging their 
shoulders. Also, they laughed. Yorke sat 
immovable. Presently: 

“Tell him seven minutes are gone,” he 
said. 

Five times Curral ticked off the min- 
utes. Then he said in English: 

“This is absolute rot.” 

“You shut up. They’re going to get 
rattled directly. They don’t know what 
I’m at.” 

They did not. The thing was too sim- 
ple for their understanding. Besides, the 
steady persistence which hammered on 
them was beginning to wear through the 
skin to the flesh. Undoubtedly Yorke had 
not come here just to do what any ordi- 
nary clock could do with much less fuss. 
There must be some deep plot behind it. 
He was gaining time! Gaining time—for 
what? Uneasily they began to move and 
mutter among themselves. Then Some 
One in Authority spoke. 

“We would like to know what you 
have come for,” he said. 

“Tell ‘him he has twelve-and-a-half 
minutes left,” said Yorke. 

Then he dismounted, unhooked a bun- 
dle from behind the saddle, and spread 





the Stars and Stripes out on the ground. 
He was playing for effect; and sight of 
the flag that ruled them, of the plain, 
business-like uniform, and of the signifi- 
cant bulge inside the tunic just where it 
met the left armpit disturbed the little 
brown men quite as much as he knew it 
would. 

For all his quiet, unconcerned move- 
ments they were assured that Yorke 
could work that deadly revolver lying 
across his breast quicker than light. And, 
because he turned his back on them, 
stooping over the flag until a downward 
jab with a knife at the neck-nape would 
be the easiest thing in the world, they 
argued that this level-eyed, stern-faced 
man was inviting death because he knew 
of the tremendous retribution which 
would follow. Therefore, they held off, 
looking at each other. 

“Tell ’em,” said Yorke, patting the 
corners straight as he stooped, “that the 
C. O. has been in communication with 
Washington all morning and that I’m 
acting under the direct command of our 
President—” 

Behind him Curral was exploding. 

“Yorke, you’re biting off more than 
you can chew—” 

Yorke’s tone and manner did not 
alter. He moved over to the next corner. 

“Are you running this three-card 
monté game or am I? Remember that 
they understand sound if not sense. I 
wish your parents had licked a little wis- 
dom into you, Curral.’”’ Here he straight- 
ened up, standing with folded arms on 
the center of the flag. “Tell ’em that the 
President of the United States of 
America has given me forty minutes in 
which to receive Haishi Toko and Mor- 
ten’s body on the American flag—and 
they’d best look sharp for there are only 
three left. Oh, you beggars,” said Yorke, 
suddenly thrusting his face forward. 
“T’ve got you cold.” 

His attitude carried his meaning. On 
the tick of the third minute Haishi Toko 
was there and Morten was being hastily 
disinterred from a shallow grave. As 
Yorke clicked on the handcuffs somebody 
fired out of the mass. Curral cried out, 
but it was on Yorke’s right shoulder that 
the red stain sprang up instantly. The 

















































crowd surged, half in fear, half in lust. 
Yorke spoke quickly. 

“Steady, Curral. We've got them. 
Speak up. Tell ‘em I want that man 
now.” 

It was the unflinching eyes, the unmov- 
ing body, the utter absence of fear that 
did it. Curral never knew it was done. 
But as they rode down the mountain 
flank with six small, civil, men bearing 
before them the body of Morten w rapped 
in the flag and Haishi Toko and a second 
man running handcuffed at Yorke’s side, 

put his puzzlement into words, and 
Yorke answered him. 

“Bluff .will generally carry you 
through if you bluff high enough. If a 
man must lie let him lie well. There’s 
no sense in half-measures.”’ 

Curral had strapped his shoulder 
clumsily, but he was giddy and sick from 
loss of blood and from the breaking of 
the tension before he had delivered his 
men up, reported himself, and been prop- 
erly probed and bandaged. Then he went 
out, seeking the cool night air and the 
silence, in order that, with no man to 
watch him, he could meet and overcome 
the knowledge that Curral the cad, Cur- 
ral the cur and the coward, was to have 
control of Betty’s life. 

And then, just on the edge of the hill 
with its wind-blown salt from the sea, 
he met Betty, herself. She pulled her 
horse back on its haunches with a jerk 
that spattered dust up in Yorke’s face. 

“You—you liar!” she cried. “How 
dared you tell me you were persuading 
Walter not to go with you when you 
knew—you knew that you were taking 
him up to that dreadful place just to pro- 
tect you. You were afraid to go along 
and so you took him! Oh, you coward!” 

“Curral’s got his goods in pretty 
quick,” said Yorke’s brain, but he did 
not speak or move. His silence infuri 
ated Betty. Possibly some part of her was 
listening for the contradiction. 

“Speak, will you!” she cried. “You 
risked his life when—when you knew 
that I cared for him. You did it on pur 
pose! Did you think I’d ever have looked 
at you if he’d been killed there ? Did you? 
Answer me!” 

Yorke could have said many things, 
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but he was too weary, too sick with pain 
and reaction and his private grief. 

“I—don’t know,” he said, vaguely. 

“You don’t know! You can’t even 
speak truth now, then? Oh, I’d have 
forgiven anything if you hadn't /ied to 
me. You! Don’t come near me! ‘Take 
that, then!” 

Yorke’s outstretched arm missed the 
parry, and the whip cut across his face. 
hen Betty tore down the road into the 
dark, and the sound of her sobbing faded 
out with the roar of the hoofs. 

Slowly, dazed, Yorke felt along the 
rising weal with his fingers. 

“Poor little girl,’’ he said. ‘‘Poor little 
girl.” And then, as an after thought, he 


er) 


added ‘‘Damn Curral! 


Five days later his orderly brought 
him a letter as he was dressing. He 
opened it carelessly, awkwardly, with his 
left hand ; read it through ; read it again, 
and sat on the edge of his cot, drawing 
a deep breath. It was a tear-stained and 
illegible scrap, without beginning or end, 
and it said: 

“Bobby heard all you and Walter said 
that day because he was up in the guava- 
tree and it wasn’t wicked of him to listen. 
I’m glad he did listen. He told me that 
night, after I’d hit you and didn’t know 
you were hurt. I don’t know how to say 
I’m sorry. I’m the wickedest girl in the 
world, I think, and I know I’m the un- 
happiest. But I’ve told Mr. Curral what 
[ think of him, anyway. You'll never, 
never forgive me, I know, but if you do 
I'll be at home this afternoon.” (These 
words were so erased that Yorke read 
them with difficulty). “Colonel Chesney 
came to dinner the other night and he 
told us what you had done, and I’ve been 
trying to write to you ever since. And if 
I don’t send this right away I’ll tear 
it up.” 

Yorke looked on the smudgy, tear- 
wrinkled bit of paper until the keen eyes 
that sinners dreaded grew misty 

“If I ever forgive you,” he said, softly. 
“Betty, Betty, you little girl!” 

Then he laughed, standing up. 

“And she told Curral what she 
thought of him, did she? Gad, that 
makes up for a good deal.” 
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The Angel’s Wing 


BY JAMES BARNES 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN 


1S name was James Sylvester Bun- 

ting ; he had just received a parch 
ment, written in Latin, which entitled 
him to attach the letters B. A. to his 
name ; and he was stamped indelibly with 
the hallmark of Harvard. 

Contrary to the ideas of most young 
men of his age—which was twenty-one 
by a very scant margin—Mr. Bunting 
did not believe that the world owed him 
a living, but was firmly convinced that he 
owed the world a good deal. During his 
college course he had been studiously 
preparing himself for Work, a thing for 
which there was not the least necessity, 
his father—Peter N. Bunting, “The re- 
tired Grocery Store Magnate’’—having 
taken care of that in a very carefully 
drawn up will. 

So far as Mr. Bunting knew, he was 
without a living relative in the world. 
Up to the time of his mother’s death, 
which had happened during his senior 
vacation, he had never been suffered to 
leave her side; she had followed him 
even to Cambridge, where she had taken 
a small house for the college terms. He 
knew little of the free life of the un- 
apron-stringed’ undergraduate and used 
to gaze longingly at the windows of 
Claverly Hall, where no anxious ma- 
ternal relations were admitted as per- 
manent overseers. 

He had been a little over-mothered, to 
tell the truth. His college nickname had 
been “Baby,” a fact he always treated 
with lofty scorn, despite the triteness of 
its application. 

Yet from his own point of view, James 
Sylvester Bunting’s career so far might 
have been considered a success. He had 
attained the coveted position of editor of 
“The Monthly,” had written the Class 
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(de and won the senior prize for verse ; 
in addition to this he had soaked himself 
so thoroughly in the school of the 
younger French and German writers that 
he had acquired what almast might have 
passed for Style. Latent in his mind were 
plays and novels, stories and essays that 
awaited an adoring public. These were 
the debts he owed the world at large. 

As a nom de guerre he had chopped 
off the “Bunting” from his name and had 
gazed with delight at “James Sylvester” 
as it appeared for the first time in out- 
side print, in the June issue of one of the 
ten-cent magazines. Like all young writ- 
ers, he affected a wide acquaintance with 
Life—with a very big capital “L.”” When 
it came down to real experience, however, 
“James Sylvester” was quite as innocent 
as “Baby” Bunting. 

Once he had attended a rather gay sup- 
per party in Boston, to which some ladies 
of the theatre had been invited. To tell 
the truth, he had’ felt rather uncomfort- 
able, especially when his next companion 
had said that he had “pretty eyes” and 
insisted on smoothing his hair, an act 
that had emboldened him to kiss her hand 
and depart covered with confusion. 


Mr. Bunting was seated in the ordi- 
nary day-coach, bound for New York; it 
was the morning after class-day. He al- 
ways chose the ordinary coach, the com- 
mon people were more interesting to him. 
From where he sat, his immediate view 
was obscured by two inverted waste bas- 
kets, under which at times he caught 
glimpses of slender, shapely necks and 
masses of fluffy hair. One was dark and 
the other of a very individual golden 
tint. His college-tale heroines had al- 
ways a tendency toward light hair; the 
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h, l’m reading just the loveliest story!’’ said the yellow-naired one 


darker shades went with earthy attri- 
butes and very worldly conduct. 
Suddenly one of the extinguisher hats, 
the one nearest the window, turned far 
enough for Mr. Bunting to get a glimpse 
of the profile beneath it. His heart gave 
a thump. The delicate little nose, the soft 
curves and the high cheek-bones, the yel- 
low hair that he loved, the long-lashed, 
deep-set eyes, the full throat and molded 
chin—all were there! The train had 
stopped at a station; by straining his 


ears Mr. Bunting could catch bits of the 
conversation. 

“Oh, I’m reading just the loveliest 
story,” said the yellow-haired one, 
“just the loveliest story I ever read. 
Only things don’t happen in real life the 
way authors make ’em—do they? Men 
are so suspicious.” 

Bunting peeped over the speaker’s 
shoulder and there in her lap lay his 


story—‘‘James Sylvester’s!” In another 


moment his blood was tingling. 
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tinued the girl with a dreamy sigh. “ ] 


“Oh, I'd like to know the author,” con 
| 

wonder if (¢Ais is anything like him 
Look, Maisie 

She pointed to the ready-made hero as 
limned by the artist in the frontispiec« 

“What’s it all about 2?” asked the dark 
girl abruptly. 

For the first time, Bunting got a good 
look at her face also. She was pretty in 
a hard sort 


sophisticated eye, made up a little too 


yf way, but even to his un 


much for daylight. 

“Well, it begins in this way’’—said the 
blonde. And forthwith the train started 
and the noise prevented the author from 
hearing another word. 

It was really one of the most ridicu 
lously unreal and imaginary tales that 
ever came from a young writer’s pen. But 
there were little touches in it that were 
not so bad, and Mr. Bunting had un- 
wittingly written his sweet-souled self 
into it in a way that gave it a tinge 
reality. As it fell in the telling from t 
lips of the fair unknown, he would 
hardly have recognized it. But the gist of 
her appreciation was evident at the next 
stopping pla e, when the voices from the 


{ 
] 
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shadow of the hats became audible. 

‘A man like that !’’ exclaimed the dark 
girl, in reply to something Mr. Bunting 
did not catch. “There aint a man like 
that in all the world—and there never 
was,” she added. 

“But just to think of having some one 
adopt you as that young singer was 
adopted! Wouldn’t it be grand?” re- 
turned the girl by the window. ‘You 
ought to read the des ripti n of the beau 
tiful apartment she lived in, and how he 
did everything for her—giving her musi 
ll, wit] letti 


lessons and a without letting on who 


was—it’s perfectly lovely!” 

“Well: you and I got to make up our 
minds to a third-story back for a while,” 
was the brunette’s observation. ‘““And my 
dear, believe me, you aint a prima donna 
in the bud. What vou’re looking for is an 
angel.” 

‘If I should have my voice properly 
trained I’d be getting more than twenty 
per,” said the girl by the window with 
another long sigh. “Things would be dif 
ferent then. You’re right about the angel 


only they’re pretty scarce, and 
they're looking higher up than the 
horus.” 

Mr. Bunting straightened. The 
chorus! Could such a creature as that 
come skipping out with a score of others, 
singing ‘“‘Tra-la-la, tra-le, Happy are 
we!” He | 
tights—never! Fate may have forced a 
hard life on her, but she was no ordi- 
nary mortal; she had a soul! Anyone 
could see that at a clan e—and then, she 
had light hair. 

\W hen the train reat hed New \ ork, Mr. 
Bunting’s neck was stiff from having sat 
in the one position from which he could 
observe the beautiful profile reflected in 
the window. When he rose, he was so 
perturbed by noticing that she was clasp- 


. 
yushed when he thought of 


ing the magazine to her breast, that he 
started out on the platform in his travel- 
ing cap, leaving his new straw hat on the 
hook. When he went back to get it, he 
looked at the seat where she had been 
sitting—something caught his eye. It was 
an envelope on the floor. He pi ked it up ; 
it was addressed to ‘‘Miss Sybil Hal 
stead,” at a certain number west of 
Broadway, where flourish boarding 
houses, espec lally those devoted to the 
followers of ‘J hespis and Terpsic hore. 
Mr. Bunting gazed at the name in 
rapturous delight. ‘“Sybil’—how beauti- 
ful! How well it fitted! The dark one 
had answered to ‘‘Maisie.”’” How vulgar 
and made up it sounded compared with 
“Sybil !’’ 
They had disappeared when he 
reached the platform. As soon as he ar- 
rived at his hotel, he carefully copied the 
address in a note-book filled with mem- 
oranda for future literary efforts, and 
nmediately sent off the re-sealed mis 
sive by a special messenger. Later on, 
acting under an overpowering impulse, 
he sent a bunch of orchids to the same 
address, without any explanation what- 
ever. 
Mr. Bunting dined alone that night 


= 
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Oh, and he was so lonely!) at a restau- 
rant on Broadway. He had chosen this 
particular place because he was sure that 
there he would see Life. With the as- 
sistance of the head-waiter. he had 
picked out a most successful dinner. True, 
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gestion, was scratched 
out by the waiter’s 
thumb, almost at the 
moment that he had 
flourished it, with the 
wave of a necromancer, 
under Mr. Bunting’s 
nose, but he never 
would have known the 
difference. Well-pleased 
with himself, except 
for the sensation of 
loneliness, he stepped 
out into Broadway. A 
moment later, guided 
by another sudden im- 
pulse, he had bought 
a ticket from a shout- 
ing sidewalk speculator 
and was ascending in 
the elevator to a roof 
garden. 

As he sat in his seat 
and looked around him, 
Mr. Bunting appreci- 
ated life! Never before 
did he feel so strongly 
that before him lay the 
smiling fields of success 
—the desire to “work” 
took hold of him. The 
music was beginning. | 
Mr. Bunting drummed 
an accompaniment with 
his fingers on his shirt- 
front. It was only the 
overture, but the poet 
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was thrilling with the 
throes of composition. 
He strung together words to go with the 
swing of the music. 


Oh, Sybil! you will never know 
How great— 

Then the,curtain went up. Truly, the 
criticisms of the ddily press that appeared 
next morning (this was a “first night”’) 
were to the point. “A summer shower of 
beauty, melody and fun,” “A: galaxy of 
girls,” “bunches of fairest femininity.” 
They blazed and beamed at the audience. 
How they laughed, and how the music 
gurgled from their throats! 





It was addressed to ‘' Miss Sybil Halstead’’ 


All at once a strange, tingling sensa- 
tion crept from the back of Mr. Bun- 
ting’s neck down to the end of his little 
fingers—heavens! There she was! She! 
She! On the very end of the line! And 
she wore orchids! His orchids—the or- 
chids of the man whom she had already 
expressed a desire to meet! Looking at 
them he got a second thrill. Then his 
eyes swept down the line of the laughing, 
singing faces—they all wore orchids! He 
glanced at the program: it said “The 
Orchid Chorus.” Never mind that: his 
seemed the prettiest and freshest. 
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Bunting’s spi d wsthetic side t 
the lady on 1 end did not wear tight 
He ( uld see 5s id LOV \ lit le 
nd dainty ankles, but s ised t 
modestly. And how very light her 
was, and how it shone and gvlin d und 
neath the creation sii wor up 

ead 


I 1} O 

that flaunting creat with * 
dent hip-swing, be given all that prot 
inence 7 

here n th li t was t most rad 
gem of the set o—demurt t nd 
ilmost unobserved. W S was not « 
the stage, tie pl y sto] | 1 Mr 
Bunting’s point of view. O f coul 

ly Write WOrT ls f T r to s go! I] \ 
; iid sing them! He listened t 
Vol ind two or thi nes } iT 


refrain of the pi il song, he fou 
his way to the street | hastened 
to his hotel. By two ck 1 tl n 
ing he had omp sed three be lt il 
songs. They were molded on the prosody 
of Sir Richard Lovela ind would hav 
had about as n ince of standing t 
test ol metrope in icceptan iS 
feather boa the flames of a blast { } 
But with their cadences ringing in 
ears, Mr. Bunting dreamed all that 
night 
The next evening id obtained a 
seat in the front row, and the lady 
left wore a fresh bu f or ds 
ves, he was sure now—they wer tter 
than the others. H id pres | : 
l Cl | Vy, | ( 1 nrst. | 
een st y a messenger from t Horist 
Another night « . d Mr. But 
ting’s imag ! d complete s 
over his mentality..H reathed t n 
of “Syl wit sn lg ff | 
imbibed it t s npagi n 
ng. Moreover, under the influe1 S 
intat d in t ( ( S 
t was the kind lan t nust 
h st I r I | ny 
should find out, the whole thing would | 
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spoiled. So he went about it in the most 
mysterious way. 
he called 


upon the man oft affairs, who, during the 


guardian and trustee of his estate. Mr. 
Rufus ( le: ‘ was one of those individ 
als who regard the possession of money 
only as an excuse for making more. ‘The 
pleasures of a literary career and the 
temptations of an artistic temperament 
were things beyond him. Not understand 
1g our hero’s ambition in the least, he 
had unsuccessfully urged upon Mr. 
Bunting, at various times, the adoption 


Ot a DuSsINesS Cali Y Or pr yfession il 
I dy e had put hin dow1 Sa young 
man with a wasted future. Mr. Ch 


was the vice-president of a Trust Com 
pany, and had very 11 le trust in any 
thing except himself and his bus 5 
dgn nt As family assets posse Ss | 
1 son, a daughter, and a s illy am 
tious wife. On sey | isions In tie 


He remembered that little 
] 


ae | 


past Mr. Bunting had visited them with 
] th 
Is Mote 


T. 
Marion Clegg, with shy inces of her 
1 ] 


, , ‘ a he 
Diue eyes, iad confessed she had read nls 


first two stories that had appeared in 7/ 
Harvard Monthly. 


tribute, the future author confided to her 


Encouraged by this 


some of his latent ideas, and her close 
attention was the sincerest flattery. 
Ramsey Clegg, the son, had been as 
much over-fathered as Mr. Bunting had 
hered, but the result had 
worked inversely to the intention. From 
had been graduated 
» and under 
He did not know a 


eau from a ballade, but he coul 


been over-mot 


a business college, he 
cirectly into his tathers on 


is eve and tutelag 


» assistance of the 
head-waiter, and id extended ramifi 
itions of acquaintanceship that were 
unknown to his family. 
(his excursion into the Clegg family 
is necessary, because, on the morning 
when Mr. Bi : 


called at the Trust 
Company, he found them all in force in 


ty 


Inting 


1 
the vice president’s office. 
Mrs. Clegg greeted him in a manner 
that was a trifle embarrassin 
“Well, isn’t this fortunate!’ she ex- 
laimed. “I was just asking Mr. Cle 
if he knew your address, dear Mr. Bun- 
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ting—I almost feel like calling you 


‘Jamie,’ as your dear mother did—l’ve 


known you so long. You’ve got to come 
down to Paradise Point and make us a 
little visit—you must, you know. Here’s 
Marion, she’ll second my invitation. She’s 
a great admirer of your literary work, 
you, know, and always has been since you 
entered college.” 

Mr. Bunting looked at the tall, slight 
figure that stood by her mother’s side. 
What right has the fair sex to change so 
suddenly, in two years—it had been two 
years since he had seen her. It was no 
longer the shy little girl of sixteen, whose 
eyes used to lift and fall and drift away ; 
it was a very sel f-possessed young lady 
who had extended her hand and gave his 
a warm pressure. 

“Tl hope Mr. Bunting hasn’t forgotten 
me, and I do hope he'll come,” she said. 
“Have you been writing anything lately ? 
I read your ode; I think it is really 
charming.” 

Somehow in his mind, Mr. Bunting 
contrasted this with the enthusiasm that 
Somebody Else had shown over another 
effort of his. He was urged to self-as- 
sertion and was about to declare that 
was now writing under the name of 
‘James Sylvester,” and refer them to the 
ten-cent magazine, when Mr. Clegg and 
Ramsey appeared from the inside office. 
The vice-president’s greeting was enthu- 
siastic, also. 

“Well, well, young man,” he trump- 
eted, “I was hoping you’d come down 
and see me; you've run into quite a fam 
ily party—Mrs. Clegg and Marion oc 
casionally drop down for lunch when 
they’re in town. I suppose they wish to 
see if Ramsey and I are as hard-worked 
as we Say we are.” 

The younger Clegg had been viewing 
Mr. Bunting’s embarrassed acceptance of 
these effusions with a smile. To his mind 
the inheritor of the Peter N. Bunting 
fortune was a pretty soft thing. To have 
unlimited money and unlimited time, and 
no one to ask you what you did with one 
or the other, was Ramsey Clegg’s idea of 
paradise. He had no hampering ambi 
tions; although he owed the world a 
good deal for pleasures, which he 
charged up to “necessities,” when he got 


1e 


his mother to help him out at the end of 
the year. His relations with his ‘‘Gover- 
nor’ had never progressed further than 
the half resentful acceptance of parental 
condescension and an outwardly strict 
adherence to.ofice regimen. 

It came very nearly being taken for 
granted that Mr. Bunting would accom- 
pany the Cleggs to the Downtown Club 
for lunch. He would never have got out 
of it, if relief had not come from an un- 
expected quarter. 

“Perhaps, papa,” interposed Miss 
Clegg, “Mr. Bunting has another engage- 
ment. Or maybe,” she added, “he’s just 
had his breakfast.” 

The sight of a loophole enabled Mr. 
Bunting to speak for himself. 

“The fact is,” he stammered, “I just 
came down on a little business and— 
and’”’—he faltered; at the harmless so- 
cial prevarication—‘I have an engage- 
ment to lunch uptown.” 

Mr. Clegg lcoked at his watch. 

“Sorry you can’t come with us,” he 
said. “Ramsey, you take your mother and 
Marion and I'll join you in a minute.” 

With that he put his hand on Mr. 
Bunting’s shoulder in a familiar and 
fatherly way, and escorted him into the 
private office. Once inside he continued 
in the same tone of condescension that he 
used to everybody but the president of 
the corporation——“‘And now, young man, 
what can I do for you?” 

lhe young man acknowledged that he 
had come down to draw some money. 

Nothing can exceed the politeness with 
which the wealthy depositor is treated 
at a financial institution. A few minutes 
later Mr. Bunting was seated at a huge 
mahogany desk in the directors’ board 
room, biting at the end of a pen, while 
no one less than the cashier of the bank- 
ing department waited at his elbow. At 
last he made up his mind, signed the 
check with a shaky desperation, and 
avoided the cashier’s surprised and inter- 
rogating eye. 

When Mr. Clegg returned from his 
luncheon, he was informed that his ex- 
ward had drawn five thousand dollars in 
cash. This news reaching the ears of 
young Ramsey, caused him to wonder if 
“that silly ass, Bunting,” could be as 
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he looked. He recalled to his seen wandering through the side streets. 
mind the name of the young author’s Apartment houses seemed to have a spe- 
hotel and judged he was well worth the cial attraction for him. Before he finished 
the afternoon, he had unwittingly drifted 
That afternoon Mr. Bunting could be_ into strange neighborhoods, but as he 
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had in his mind a particular kind of 
place, he was not easily satisfied. It was 
not until late in the day that he stumbled 
on the very one. It was bright and airy, 
with good-sized windows. It was in an 
old-fashioned building on a corner— 
the back windows looked out upon a most 
aristocratic neighborhood, a little park 
and an old church with an ancient-look- 
ing rectory ; altogether it was quite booky 
and romantic. There was no elevator; 
one did not step out of a gilded grill and 
face a bewildering number of caverns. It 
was bright and clean, with a wide hall, 
four rooms and a kitchen, and they were 
arranged just as he had seen it all in his 
mind. 

Before Mr. Bunting turned his weary 
footsteps toward his hotel he had taken 
a lease of the unfurnished apartment and 
had paid for it a year in advance; with 
no check, mind you, but in crisp one 
hundred dollar bills. The receipt, which 
he walked off with, was made out to “S. 
Halstead.” He had become so interested 
in the plot by this time that it did not 
disconcert him when the agent had ad- 
dressed him by that name with the prefix 
“Mr.” It added to the excitement. 

He went to the roof garden again that 
night after a good dinner. How he did 
enjoy himself! He was living his first 
actual story. 

Now, a young man of impressionable 
age and fashionable exterior does not 
occupy a seat in the front row, four 
nights hand running, without attracting 
attention from other people than the 
ushers. Even those on the stage begin 
to look upon an habitual occupant of the 
front row as a familiar face. Rather to 
his annoyance, Mr. Bunting perceived 
that he had been noticed. Two or three 
of the smiles seemed to be directed at 
him. One of the Orchid Chorus, when 
the score demanded that they should 
throw kisses to the audience, had thrown 
one at him so accurately that he dodged. 
But She—she on the end of the line, be- 
trayed no more apparent knowledge of 
his presence than if he had not existed— 
which was exactly what he would have 
wished. If she had thrown that kiss, or 
raised her eyebrows the way the lady who 
was the fourth from the right had done, 


his plan would have gone to flinders: 
there would have been no future chap- 
ters—no more soulful verse-making. 

Mr. Bunting went home that night and 
re-wrote the fourth stanza of the poem 
after the manner of Passerat, the one 
that began, 


Oh, Sybil, in thy tender eyes— 


The next day was a busy one, and how 
Mr. Bunting did enjoy it! Even his de- 
light in “work” had never given him 
such a comfortable repletion of satisfied 
endeavor. Mr. Bunting had extremely 
good taste. He had found an old bric-a- 
brac shop on Fourth Avenue, where they 
had real things, and he knew the real 
from the imitation—Chippendale, Em- 
pire and Louis Quatorze were at his fin- 
ger tips. But he had a sense of proper fit- 
ness too ; he knew just what he wanted. 

At the end of the second day, things 
began to arrive at the old-fashioned 
house in vans and wagons. The janitor 
had become his humble slave and was a 
mine of useless suggestion. When it came 
to furnishing the kitchen, however, his 
advice was listened to, for Mr. Bunting 
knew naught of gas ranges, kettles and 
pots and pans. 

By the end of the third day the place 
began to have a very home-like appear- 
ance. But it went on for a week—Mr. 
Bunting not only had found pleasure in 
buying, he reveled in it. He would stand 
at the door of a room imagining what it 
wanted, and then, the idea suddenly com- 
ing to him with exact inspiration, he 
would rush out and get it. Neatly framed 
little etchings, old Chinese porcelain 
vases, silver and gilt mirrors, and then 
the books! He chose them all to go in 
the three wonderful little bookcases with 
the lozenge glass doors. He had found 
a shop where they were selling standard 
editions in nice bindings. He designed a 
book-plate after the old French style, 
with the initials “S. H.” interwoven in 
roses, and had it drawn and struck off 
by a photo-engraver ; he spent one whole 
morning pasting those book-plates in the 
books. And then there were the writing 
materials; silver top inkstands, pen 
holders, pen wipers, and portfolios; all 
with the initials “S. H.” neatly and ar- 
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tistically done. And of course there must 
be letter-paper. “S. H.” made a beautiful 
monogram ; it had an old-fashioned, aris- 
tocratic appearance. 

Every evening he went to the roof 
garden, but he no longer sat in the front 
row; he stayed in the back, and some- 
times did not wait for the whole of it. 
There was one part that galled him ex- 
ceedingly—some knock-about business, 
where a comic policeman with green 
whiskers was rolled off in a barrel. Think 
of She being in a play where they de- 
scended to such nonsense as that! There 
was a good deal in the show that was 
vulgar, and he detested vulgarity ! 

Sunday, which gave ‘The Orchid 
Chorus” a rest, Mr. Bunting put in at 
the apartment. He arranged and re-ar- 
ranged everything, filled three pages in 
his note-book with little things that he 
had omitted to get. He had even stocked 
the linen closet, and had found a depart- 
ment store, where you could buy every- 
thing with initial letters embroidered on 
it. By Monday evening he could think of 
nothing else to be added and began to 
be worried—as one does when a note is 
coming due. But he went to the roof as 
usual in the evening. He knew the ex- 
travaganza by heart now and would 
stand listening and watching with a 
fiercely beating pulse during the mo- 
ments when she was on the stage; but 
he stepped out on the balcony during the 
barrel act. 

From where he stood, he could see the 
flaring sky-signs of a rival roof-garden on 
an opposite corner. The name of a popu- 
lar vaudeville actress glared there in 
electric display. He began to imagine 
how it would look if it were Her name, 
and he came to the conclusion it would 
not look well at all; in fact, he would 
resent it distinctly. When he turned back 
and gazed over the heads of the audience 
at the brilliant stage he did not like her 
being there. Why should he have to share 
her with all those grinning people? Why 
should she have to throw kisses, at no one 
in particular in an audience? Mr. Bun- 
ting grew jealous, and jealous in the ab- 
stract, which shows to what extent he was 
smitten. That night he awoke from a long 
dream and pronounced the name “Sybil 
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Bunting” so loud that he actually heard it 
himself—which all goes to prove that, 
summing up, the debtor to the world at 
large was foolishly, ridiculously, but 
hopelessly and actually in love. 

In the early days of the working out 
of his plan, he had left the dénouement 
to take care of itself. It was in his mind 
in a hazy sort of way, like a half-com- 
pleted story, but now—how was he going 
to do it? He realized suddenly that so far 
as she was concerned he was only a mys- 
terious admirer who had sent her expen- 
sive flowers. If his mother had been alive 
he’d tell her all about it—she’d under- 
stand. Mothers always did. Suddenly he 
thought of Mrs. Clegg—perhaps she 
would be the one to help him. How was 
he going to meet his Sybil without her 
misunderstanding matters? He wanted 
advice ; he needed help. He went down to 
the apartment on Tuesday morning for a 
final look. Once there he forgot his assail- 
ing worries. Something was wanting— 
what? It was something living; some- 
thing to give the place a lived-in appear- 
ance. 

So Mr. Bunting went out and bought 
a canary—a canary in a very handsome 
cage. As soon as he had hung it in the 
window of the dainty little dining room 
it began to sing. It was wonderful how 
it cheered him up. She’d like that, he was 
sure of it! He took a final look all round. 
The piano, which was of nice red cherry 
that went well with the furniture of the 
drawing room, would look better if it 
had some flowers in the two cut-glass 
vases on top. So he went out and got some 
flowers. He got enough to put them all 
over the place, and some were alive, 
growing in little jardiniéres that fitted on 
the window-sills. 

When he had brought in the last dec- 
orations, the angel went on a final tour 
of inspection. The kitchen and pantry 
were complete—everything was all right 
there. The only thing he had omitted was 
ice for the ice-chest, ‘but that never oc- 
curred to him; fruits and jellies and 
tinned dainties were on the pantry 
shelves. With bated breath he peeped in 
at the room with the willow furniture 
and into the dining room, with its dark 
oak, and shining cut glass—the canary 
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bird singing in the window. The little 
library, with its books and etchings, and 
the real old-fashioned colonial desk, with 
its monogram silver things, was as in- 
viting as only small, cosy rooms can be ; 
and the drawing room, with that duck 
of a piano, a portfolio filled with music, 
carefully and classically selected, on the 
rack—everything was ready! 

As Mr. Bunting had made his last in- 
spection he had gathered up the keys. 
Now going to the library, he tagged them 
all like a careful housewife. ‘There was 
a key to everything but the ice-chest. Oh, 
it should not be forgotten that in the 
white wardrobe in the white room hung 
a daintily embroidered kimono, which 
had caught his eye in a show window. He 
had purchased it with blushes and hung it 
up with long-drawn sighs—opening the 
door to take a peek at it every now and 
then, coming into the room on tiptoe. 
Having labeled all the keys with cellu- 
loid tags, he remembered noticing that 
there was a little bracket on the door that 
opened into the outside hall, into which 
a visiting card could be slipped. He wrote 
her name carefully on one of the note 
cards, cut it to fit, and slipped it into 
the frame. 

He was growing feverish now. The 
sense of reality was overcoming the 
power of his imagination. What would 
he do? What, under the sun, would he 
do? He sat at the colonial desk with his 
head in his hands. He could not squeeze 
out a thought; he could hear the canary 
bird singing like mad in the next room, 
and it seemed to be saying, “Sybil, Sybil, 
Sybil,” and that helped him. He had the 
poems in his pocket. He took them out 
and looked them over; then he selected 
the one that had the ring of Passerat—a 
villanelle consisting of five triplets and a 
quatrain. 


Oh, Sybil, in thy tender eyes— 
But still that would not explain mat- 


ters. So he took a separate sheet of paper 
and wrote formally: 


Will Miss Sybil Halstead accept 
these keys to her apartment? 


And he put down the number and ad- 
dress, and the floor, and went dry of 





ideas when it came to the signature. Sud- 
denly it came to him—he wouldn't sign 
any name at all! With that he put the 
bundle of keys, note, poem, receipt for 
the year’s rent, and everything into an 
envelope, and addressed it to the number 
west of Broadway. Hurrying out he 
slammed the door. On the stairs he met 
the janitor. The sight of a yellow backed 
bill caused that individual to gasp. 

“Yessah—no sah—no sah—I’ll jus’ 
tell °em that ah seen no one here but the 
people bringin’ the stuff in, sah. I done 
seen no one else. Youse been bringin’ in 
things in here every day. No sah; I dunno 
yo’ name, sah; dunno nothin’ ’bout yo’ ; 
but it’s all right, sah! It’s all right!” 
He went so far in his perturbation as to 
pat Mr. Bunting familiarly but reassur- 
ingly on the shoulder. 

It was some time before this self- 
elected angel found a messenger office re- 
mote enough from which to send the 
weighty envelope. But he tipped the boy 
heavily, gave him instructions to say 
nothing at all, if he was questioned— 
just to leave the message without word, 
at the address. 

When he reached his hotel, the clerk 
looked at him curiously as he handed over 
the key and a note. Hotel clerks are the 
father confessors to many transient sin- 
ners, soul listeners to many strange and 
often long-drawn tales. But here was a 
young man who had five thousand dollars 
on deposit during the past week, and now 
he had drawn out everything but two 
hundred. Probably, the young man gam- 
bled ; perhaps he drank, too. But the gen- 
tleman at the desk detected no signs on 
the suspected one’s breath, as he opened 
a note he had given him, and he walked 
perfectly straight—he seemed only pre- 
occupied. 

On his way to his room in the eleva- 
tor, Mr. Bunting read the epistle. It was 
from Mrs. Clegg asking him in correctly 
fashionable English, to come down and 
spend the “week-end” at Paradise Point, 
and if not this week the next week; and 
if not then, any time that he should se- 
lect. He flung it down on the marble- 
topped table in his room and started to 
dress. 

He had not much appetite that night. 


















































He had intended to go to the roof garden, 
but somehow it did not attract him. He 
had not finished his story; he had only 
lived the prologue out, but he wasn’t 
satisfied—he was all adrift. In his maga- 
zine-story, “The Protecting Arm,” his 
self-effacing hero had waited a full 
month in the background while the little 
singer grew used to her new surround- 
ings and became somewhat accustomed to 
the change of conditions following her 
windfall of the “mysterious legacy.” 
That was a good idea! He’d given the 
real one in the real story a week’s start! 
He could not come into her life as a poor 
young music-teacher—he didn’t know 
anything about music. But he would find 
some one to present him properly and 
then—well, and then—he would have to 
think it over. 

Probably a change of scene would help 
him work out his plans. 

The next morning he packed up a bag 
and departed for Montreal. It was a week 
before he returned. It had been a most 
unhappy week. His love, his imagination 
and his common-sense had waged a tri- 
angular battle—and he had formed no 
plans at all. 

Very minute directions did the driver 
of the taxicab receive at the Grand Cen- 
tral when Mr. Bunting had arrived back 
on the Montreal express. He was to turn 
down such a street, then go down such an 
avenue, by the little church, then round 
the little park, retrace the route, and then 
come back to the hotel. 

As he neared the corner—it was about 
half-past two in the afternoon—Mr. 
Bunting looked up at the windows of the 
apartment on the third floor. His heart 
gave a furious leap! Three of the win- 
dows were open, and on the sill of one 
stood the cage, with the bird hopping up 
and down from perch to perch! On the 
return trip Mr. Bunting gazed up again. 
He thought he saw a figure pass by one 
of the windows! 

The next day was Friday. Why this 
should be recorded is of no moment ex- 
cept that on Friday begins what is con- 
veniently known as the “week-end.” As 
Mr. Bunting walked rather slowly along 
the avenue, it came to him that he had 
not answered Mrs. Clegg’s kind invi- 
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tation; but he didn’t have time to think 
of it now; he was contemplating a des- 
perate move. He was not sure whether he 
would ever screw up pluck enough to 
ascend those stairs and knock at the door. 
At all events, he could look at the win- 
dows, if his courage gave out. As he went 
down a side street, a man who stood in 
the middle of the block, giving out cards 
to everyone who passed, slipped one into 
his hand. Mechanically Mr. Bunting 
looked at it. It was the advertisement 
of an ice-chest guaranteed to do every- 
thing except make its own ice. He put it 
in his pocket. Here was the idea! Would 
he dare? Perhaps some day they would 
have a laugh over it. It was just the thing 
a book hero would do! When he reached 
the door that he had entered so often 
during that happy week of vision-follow- 
ing, he turned abruptly and ascended 
with faltering steps. He reached the third 
floor breathless. 

The piano was playing ; he could hear 
it ; he listened, and listened again. It was 
not any of the classical music in the port- 
folio; it was a popular ditty entitled 
“We all Observed you, Casey.” It was 
a decided disappointment to Mr. Bun- 
ting, but he had taken his courage in 
both hands, and he knocked. “Pom-Pom- 
Pom” went his heart. The tapping sound 
of high-heeled slippers approached the 
door, but “Casey” went on at the piano 
—somebody was there. There was a slight 
fumble at the sliding lock—and—there 
stood an embroidered kimono! The piano 
stopped now, Mr. Bunting felt the floor 
heave up and down—he placed one hand 
against the wall to support himself. A 
wave of strong odors impregnated with 
cigar smoke wafted past the lady on the 
threshold. 

“Pardon me,” faltered Mr. Bunting, 
wondering where his voice came from. 
“Miss Sybil Halstead?” he gazed at his 
own handwriting on the door. 

“Yes?” said the lady with a rising in- 
flection, “I’m Miss Halstead; what do 
you want?” Then she repeated, “I am 
Miss Halstead,” again, more insistently. 

The light was behind him and full 
upon her. She had dark hair and not very 
much of it, and what there was, was done 
up in funny little pins that stuck out all 
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over her head! Mr. Bunting, with a fur- 
ther sinking feeling recognized her now 
as the dark girl on the train! The horror 
of it had all the vividness of a night- 
mare. It couldn’t be true—it couldn’t be 
true. Yet something had to be done. He 
fumbled in his pocket, and drew out the 
advertising card. 

“T saw the name on the door,” he 
panted. “I represent the ‘Freeze-all’ Ice 
Chest.” He extended with trembling fin- 
gers the advertisement—glancing over 
his shoulder to gauge the distance over 
the banisters. 

“My ice chest is perfectly satisfac- 
tory,” snapped the lady in the curling 
pins, and shut the door in his face. 

Oh, he was delirious! Certainly he was 
delirious! He knew that well enough; he 
tried to reason it out on his way down 
stairs. It must be a dream—he would 
soon wake up. He found his way out to 
the sidewalk and leaned against a rusty 
railing surrounding an area. 

“Hello, Bunting, old chap!” A hand 
was laid on his shoulder, while another 
clasped him by the elbow. “I say; but 
you look like the devil! What have you 
been up to?” 

Mr. Bunting raised his eyes. It was 
Ramsey Clegg in a straw hat with a 
garish ribbon and a face full of sur- 
prised delight. 

“Better come and have a drink,” went 
on Mr. Clegg. “You need it—I know the 
symptoms—had ’em myself.” He tucked 
Bunting’s arm firmly under his and took 
him in tow. “Come on, old chap, steady 
now!” 

Before they had gone ten steps his 
charge had recovered himself. 

“There’s nothing the matter with me, 
Mr. Clegg,” he said, drawing back. 

“Now—come, come!” grinned Mr. 
Clegg. “You’ve been going it a bit 
strong! You know you have. I saw you 
last week at the roof garden. Know any 
of that bunch up there? Come, old 
chap !” 

Mr. Bunting made no move. 

“You saw me at the roof garden?” he 
asked at last, slowly. “Do you know a 
Miss Sybil Halstead ?” 

Young Clegg looked at him with a 
beam of understanding. “ ‘Sybil Hal- 


stead?’ Sure I do. But that’s stage pat- 
ter—her real name’s Maisie Schmidt. Say 
—she’s a piece of work!” Suddenly 
Clegg’s expression changed. “Great 
snakes! You aint the—” 

Baby Bunting managed to shake his 
head and force a sickly smile. “Who is 
the young lady on the left of the line— 
the one with the light hair?” he asked. 

Clegg laughed with a shrug of his 
shoulders. “She? Oh, that’s Clara 
McBurt. She’s the wife of the funny 
little fellow that plays the policeman and 
gets rolled in the barrel.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Bunting, “is she?” 

“Yes, crazy about him. Got a kid two 
years old.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Bunting again. 

“Now, don’t be foolish, old son,” said 
Clegg, returning to the attack. “Come on 
over and have a drink.” 

The idea that he might possibly be 
foolish caused Mr. Bunting to give an- 
other sickly grin. 

“No, thanks,”’ he said, “‘I must be off.” 

“Where are you going ?” Clegg made a 
move as if to stop him. 

“Your mother,” began Bunting slowly, 
“kindly asked me to come down to Para- 
dise Point for the week-end. I’m going 
on there to-day.” 

“You're what ?” Clegg’s jaw dropped. 

“I’m going on there to-day,” repeated 
James Sylvester, with determination. “I 
think she’ll take me in. Is your sister with 
her ?” 

“Yes: sure. But don’t tell ’em you saw 
me, for Mike’s sake! I told ’em I was 
going up to New Haven to stop with a 
friend of mine who was a professor up 
there. Don’t you think you'd better 
change your mind?” 

“No, thank you.” 

Mr. Bunting turned and walked off, 
taking strong, sturdy steps. 

Mr. Clegg stood watching him. 

“Well! It beats my time,” he said to 
himself. ‘Aint he the strange card!” 

As Mr. Bunting boarded a north- 
bound trolley, some bits of torn paper 
fluttered from his fingers. 

It was the rondcau after the manner of 
Sir Richard Lovelace— 


Oh, Sybil, you will never know— 



































Sarah Flack had been to the post office 
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W ELL of all things!” 


Sarah Flack had been up street to 
the post office. Not that she ever got any 
letters, but the evening mail was as near 
to a social function as her hard pressed 
days could bring her. Now and then she 
received an advertising circular, and once 
a week her fashion paper. But lo and 
behold !—to-night there had been a blue 
envelope from one of the two law offices 
in the town, and it enclosed a letter to 
her from the far West. She had wended 
her brisk spinster way back, gone into 


her lonely little house, lighted the lan.p 
and let in the cat, crying at the cellar 
door, before she settled down to gloat 
over her prize. It turned out to be an 
astounding—a cataclysmic communica- 
tion! She dropped her hands that held 
the sheet to her lap in helpless amaze- 
ment, as she gave vent to her exclama- 
tion. If Sarah Flack had suddenly found 
her experience enlarged by an earth- 
quake, her utmost possibility of emo- 
tional expression would probably have 
been the same—“Of all things!” What 
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issued from the blue enevelope was as 
eruptive in her quiet life as any earth- 
quake. 


Miss Sarah Flack, 
Dear Madam: 

You don’t know me, and I don't 
know you, though I’m a cousin to 
your father, for I left Kaaterskill 
vhen I wasn’t hardly more than a 
boy, and you wasn’t out of your 
cradle. Some years after, your father 

1 me for a claim he thought he 
had on my share of my grandfather's 
property. I beat him to a frazzle on 
it, and it madded me so I vowed he 

houldn’t never get a red cent out of 
me as long as he lived, and he didn’t. 
I’ve come to be a rich man now. I’ve 
ot no family, for I never married, and 
| aint as young as I used to be. I aint 
rot any grudge against you, and I've 
been making inquiries. You must have 
worked pretty hard, and your folks 
are all gone, and if the old town is 
anything as it was when [ left, it must 
be some like living in a cemetery. It 
sorter gets on my nerves thinkin’ of 
a nice little old maid like you walkin’ 
round there like a dead woman. So 
I’m goin’ to make you a present of 
that money your father tried to get 
out of me, with compound interest to 
date, and something thrown in on the 
side. I don’t want any thanks, but if 
you feel a promptin’ to do me a 
favor to pay for it, just you take 
some of it—a good lot—and go blow 
yourself for once to the time of your 
life—get everything, every bloomin’ 
thing you’ve ever wanted and couldn’t 
have. My lawyer will at once deposit 
with John Hardenbrook to your ac- 
count— 


SU 


Here the letter named an amount that 
staggered Sarah Flack’s intellect, so 
colossal did it seem, so unthinkable, so 
“of all things!” 

She sat a while holding the paper in 
trembling fingers; then she got up and 
laid it down, under the necessity of doing 
some familiar duty to reassert her own 
realities. She shook out the dress she was 
making for the minister’s wife, smoothed 
a plait into place and hung it away where 
the cat couldn’t take a nap on its silky 
breadths as his exploratory paws were 
threatening. She went into the kitchen 
and filled a saucer from a pitcher of milk 
and set it alongside the sink. Presently 
she came back to the living room and 
pulled her rocking chair nearer the lamp. 


There was a job of buttonholes that 
might last well along to bed time and 
would prove steadying to her nerves. But 
instead of the work basket she drew to 
her the pile of fashion books, and began 
thumbing them over. These were Sarah’s 
sole literary resource, the only reading 
she ever indulged in. She justified it to 
herself as being along the line of her 
business: looking over the plates in- 
structed while it rested her. She sat there 
wetting her fingers and turning a page 
alternately. 

“Don’t seem believable,” she said to 
herself as she passed in review the mon- 
strous hats and attenuated skirts. “Don’t 
seem believable, any more’n these Spring 
styles do—makes me feel crazy—plumb 
crazy!” 

hen there went drifting through her 
mind visions of the things she could ac- 
complish with that sum of money, so vast, 
so incredible, once it was hers. They were 
small pictures of things not difficult of 
accomplishment even to people of the 
narrowest means; but at this supreme 
moment, that was a pinnacle overlooking 
her pinched past, they seemed to Sarah 
Flack like the attainments of Midas- 
dreams. She could pay off the mortgage 
on the house, and she sighed her relief to 
think of that semi-annual interest that al- 
ways had hung over her like a pall—no 
more rent to pay! Also she guessed she 
could manage to re-shingle the roof, so’t 
she wouldn’t have to run up in the garret 
every time it rained to make sure the old 
basins were under the leaky spots. She 
could maybe replace the old front fence 
with an iron one, and put two new flag- 
stones outside the front gate, where that 
sagged place was and where for twenty- 
odd years a puddle had always been 
surprisin’ folks after a shower with a 
splash and wet feet. And the yard—if 
she’d wished once, she had wished fifty 
times for a path goin’ round the house 
with s’rubs along it, and beds box-bor- 
dered, and all the things her heart and 
her nose delighted in planted in ’em. 
Here her thoughts took a riotous excur- 
sion through hectic catalogues of bloom- 
roses, fuchsias, heliotrope, bleeding-heart 
and at least one palm, “‘h’isted” on a ped- 
estal. She had no idea how much shingles 

















and flagstones cost, or gardens either for 
that matter, so she could make only vague 
guesses at what would remain of her 
treasure after those expenses and the 
mortgage had been deducted, but she 
meant to put herself entirely in the hands 
of John Hardenbrook, to whom it was to 
be paid. There was no honester man in 
all the county, nor one who more per- 
fectly understood the mysteries of finance 
that lurked in coupons and bank books. 

So Sarah went on revolving these con- 
siderations as she automatically thumbed 
her pages. She shook off that mortgage 
as Sindbad shed his old man of the sea; 
she built her front fence, laid her path 
round the house, planted her box-bor- 
dered beds and’ shingled the roof—she 
even started a bit gingerly to plan a tiny 
extension for her plants in winter—“‘like 
old Mrs. Elting’s flower house, only 
smaller of course’—when a reminder of 
something forgotten flashed over her with 
a kind of shock. “You take some of it—a 
lot—and go blow yourself to the time of 
your life!” 

She reached out for the letter and 
opened it to the words. There it was in 
black and white—no dodging it! It was 
an obligation almost as sacred as your 
word. If she took the money she should 
have to carry out this request that ap- 
peared to her like a condition. “The time 
of your life’—what did that mean? 
What could it mean but one thing? 
Sarah Flack’s North-River Dutch con- 
science might have given points to a New 
England Puritan. Of course she must 
decide on the things she’d always wanted 
most to have and do. Nothing less would 
be right. She sat up stiff as a poker to 
think, and think hard over her unsat- 
isfied longings, to envisage an experience 
of pleasure that would adequately fill 
such a requirement as “the time of your 
life.” 

She was a spare, dun-colored little 
woman with fine, lifeless hair so near the 
color of her skin that drawn back tightly 
to its little knot, it gave her the startling 
effect from the front of being completely 
bald. But if she had a drab complexion 
and hair to match, she had also the blu- 
est of blue eyes, and even, white teeth. 
When she chose to smile and look up at 
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you at the same time, she produced al- 
most an illusion of beauty. People some- 
times said, “She must have been really 
pretty—in her youth!” As to her age, 
though her neighbors probably knew it 
to the day and hour, for the casual ob- 
server it would have been impossible to 
guess. She was of the vast army of women 
who have “ceased to strive.” Eyes 
and teeth and smooth skin might spell 
youth, but the general expression of her 
person was as old as time. As she sat 
there she was looking down, as it hap- 
pened in her puzzled preoccupation, at 
the picture of a coquettish young woman 
of faultless figure and elaborate coiffure 
topped by a most astounding hat, and 
clad in a gown entitled—‘“A creation in 
taupe messaline. Very chic.” She looked 
long with inattentive eyes busy with her 
thoughts, and then as if waking slowly 
to a first conscious recognition, she 
stared. The pictured lady had her back 
partly turned and was tossing over her 
shoulder a doll-like smile that seemed to 
say, ‘Follow me!” Then it was that the 
Idea began to dawn. It grew and glowed 
even as the rising sun. It spread a flush 
over the little old maid’s face to her ver 
ears, until veiled in the color of the rose, 
she smiled back at the “Creation in taupe 
messaline.” 

“Oh,” she cried out in her excitement, 
with a breathless gasp, “oh, of all 
things! Then I do believe I could—yes, 
I will!” 


It was not long after that that a su- 
perlatively tailor-made young woman 
whose self assurance was founded on the 
open sesame she always carried in her 
breast pocket (this was no less than a 
card on which was inscribed the magic 
words “Representing” a great metropoli- 
tan daily) walked into one of New 
York’s gilded hotels and asked to be an- 
nounced to “Miss Sarah Flack.” Even 
the unastonished poise of a hustling 
newspaper experience, accustomed to 
meet the most impossible incongruities, 
could not reconcile the dressmaker she 
used to know in her home town with this 
environment, and on the way up in the 
elevator, and traversing velvet-softened 
corridors between ostentatious marble 
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* The time of your life ’’—what did that mean? 


They both laughed 
~ || and the younger 
woman exploded a 
rapid fire of ques- 
tions ending with 
“And what on earth 
does it all mean— 
and for  heaven’s 
| sake how long have 
| you been in _ this 
| place?” 
“Just long enough 
| to get fixed up! I 
| don’t look funny, do 
1? Am I all right, 
Conny?” Her ques- 
tioner was turning 
her round and round 
like a lay figure. 
“Funny! Why 
Sarah Flack, you’ve 
turned yourself out a 
beauty! and young! 
Years younger than 
you’ve any business 
} | to be! How did you 
| do it? Now you've 
got to sit right down 
here and give me the 
!’ Her profes- 








‘olumns, she puzzled over the meaning of 
her summons here where Sarah Flack’s 
note had said she was “putting up.” Nor 
was she greatly enlightened when she 
passed into the parlor of the flamboy- 
ant suite to which she was shown and 
was met by the elegant person who 
awaited her. The eye of the observing 
journalist passed over every detail from 
the shoes that matched the well fitted 
gown to the elaborately dressed hair 
that was massed around the face—which 
was, to her shrewd gaze, slightly made 
up! She tried to conjure the picture of 
Sarah Flack as she had known her when 
she went to be “tried on’”—Sarah Flack 
in her ill fitting flannel waist stuck full 
of pins, and her hair—somehow she 
couldn’t recollect there having been any. 

“Is this—No, it never is—it can’t 
be—!” 

“Yes it is, Conny Waring. It’s me, 
and what’s more I’m the same old tune 
of sixpence I ever was!” 





. story! 

sional instinct al- 
most drew the note book from her inside 
pocket. 

“Well you see,” Sarah made meek re- 
monstrance, “I aint old yet.’”’ And with 
this feeble justification she proceeded to 
explain her transformation. “I could 
hink of all kinds of things I could do 
for other folks,” she said, when she came 
to the unfolding of the great Idea, “but 
I couldn’t seem to do ’em in place of 
what he meant. He said plain and plump 
I was to do what I’d always wanted to 
and couldn’t, and the idea came to me 
all of a sudden while I was leafin’ over 
my style books. I’ve always been awfully 
homely—you know that as well as I do, 
Conny Waring. An’ that bein’ my cross, 
I’ve always wished I could look pretty 
and dress pretty. Then again I’ve always 
wanted to go to New York and stay in 
a hotel and go places and see things— 
like the ladies in the colored plates in my 
books. Spring and fall I go down on the 
boat that goes out of our crick and starts 


























































back from the city the next night. I get 
my day that way, and buy my patterns 
and see the fashions in the stores, and 
then have to hurry to get back to the 
boat on time. That was all the goin’ I 
ever could afford, and I’ve always had 
to take along sandwiches and things to 
save my meals. 

“Tt didn’t take me long to make up my 
mind, once I’d thought of the plan, and 
I went right to work. As soon as John 
Hardenbrook got that mortgage paid off 
and took charge of the rest of my money 
I felt free to give myself right up to 
carrying out my father’s cousin’s wish. 
The rest could wait. I came right down 
here to the city, and I came by railroad 
for the first time, and what’s more I took 
a seat in the parlor car! I'd studied all 
the ‘ads’ in the backs of the magazines, so 
I knew the stylishest hotel to go to, and 
where to get everything I wanted. First 
I found one of the _ 
places where they ssmaidain 
have fancy hair in 
the windows and do | 
your nails. When I 
went in the Madam | 
wanted to know | | 
what they could do 
for me, and I said 
‘everything.’ And 
they did. I guess I 
spent the bulk of the 
day there. They put 
a massoose to work 
on me. They sham- 
pooed me and fixed 
up my hair and made 
me buy puffs and a 
switch, and last of 
all they manicured 
me.” 

Sarah looked 
down at her hand 
that Conny had 
picked up and was 
regarding with her 
critical, humorous 
smile. 

“Yes,” she went 
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to pay, but I’d always wanted an opal 
ring, and I did put the whole of fifty 
dollars in it! Then I went right at my 
clothes—tried to get everything of the 
best and like I’d always wanted. Some- 
times I’d get scared, spending so much 
on myself—feel kind of ’shamed remem- 
berin’ how cramped our folks had al- 
ways been. But I’d remind myself of 
my father’s cousin and my duty to him. 
I’ve laid out something scandalous on 
my clothes,” she said aghast. “And I 
aint set one stitch in ’em myself—think 
of that!” 

Constance Waring did think of that, 
and of other things as she spoke mus- 
ingly and with a touch of half contemp- 
tuous derision. 

“So you’ve been able to buy everything 
you've ever wanted! All the longings of 
a life satisfied with money! I congratu- 
late you!” 








on, “after my hands 
was done I went and 
bought my _ ring. 
Seemed an awful lot 





She detailed it all to a group of fellow reporters 
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“No,” said Sarah Flack quite simply, 
and her eyes shone round and bright like 
blue agates as she stared gravely at her 
companion on the sofa. “Some things you 
can’t! But there’s one more thing I’d 
dearly love to do—and that’s why I’ve 
sent for you.” 

“That’s where I come in! I’ve been 
wondering—but I can’t think of any- 
thing I could add to this career of gilded 
vice, Sarah, unless it was to write it up 
for the paper!” 

“No, Conny, I should hate to have my 
name in the paper. It aint that. I want 
to give a dinner party.” 

“A what!” Conny almost shouted. 

“Yes, a dinner party—the real kind, 
you know, the ladies all in evening 
dresses, and the gentlemen in their swal- 
low tails, and the table set out like the 
pictures in the Ladies Journal. Only 
trouble is I aint got any place to give it, 
and I don’t know anybody to invite!” 

Conny regarded her with quizzical 
gravity. 

“Both those adjuncts would seem to 
be necessary to a really successful din- 
ner,” she said, “but as I don’t carry 
guests or tables about in my pockets, 
just what did you expect me to do about 
it?” 

“T’ve always wanted’—the gentle 
voice took on an embarrassed note and 
she looked flustered at Conny’s straight- 
ening of her mannish coat and sudden 
consulting of the watch in her breast 
pocket as she rose—“I’ve wanted to know 
literary folks. You’re the only real writer 
I ever knew. I—I thought maybe you'd 
be willing to invite the party, and tell me 
where to give it, and maybe, show me 
how—it would be awfully kind of you, 
Conny. I know you must be terrible busy 
what with your writing and likely goin’ 
into society so much. But I’d be glad to 
do something for you to make up for it, 
and of course I’d pay for everything— 
and my, how I should enjoy it!” 

Constance Waring stood for a long 
moment staring incredulously at Sarah 
Flack’s eager expectancy, and then with- 
out a word she threw herself down and 
buried her head in the sofa cushions in 
an attack of helpless, irresistible laugh- 


ter! 
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Late that afternoon as she balanced 
herself on the edge of a table in the outer 
room of the editorial offices where she’d 
been handing in copy, she detailed it all 
to a group of fellow reporters crowding 
around, ending with—“ Now what do you 
think of that!” 

There was a suggestive silence and 
then a commiserating voice—‘Oh, you 
easy mark, Sarah!” But Conny went 
on thinking out loud unheeding. “I shall 
ask Ellen Glenn, and Mary Ritterhouse, 
and Trixy Trine—they all have gowns 
—that’s women enough. And Ally Slater, 
you bring that wild Westerner you’ve 
had in tow lately. It’ll be something to 
do for him that wont cost you a cent and 
may square you for some of the free 
shows you've been getting out of him!” 

“Conny’s so executive!’ breathed the 
grateful Ally Slater. 

‘“‘And mind,” she went on, “you all get 
your evening togs ready. It’s to be 
Wednesday next”—and then she named 
the place as the hotel with a chef of 
world wide fame. At once a chorus of 
“ahs” long drawn. 

‘“‘Any one here say Terrapin?” 

“Did something make a noise like a 
Canvas Back?” 

“Oh, my prophetic soul—an omelette 
souffié !” 

“Now see here, boys’—she turned 
sharply as she was about to go out— 
“she wants ‘ladies and gentlemen—’she 
said so! You'll get the dinner but you'll 
play fair—no guying! As for the menu, 
I guess I know how to order a dinner, 
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and that without any suggestions! 


She did. As they gathered about the 
table on the eventful evening and the 
procession of gastronomic masterpieces 
filed before their astonished eyes and 
disappeared down their appreciative 
throats, they admitted it. Everything was 
in aesthetic and gustatory accord, from 
the candle shades and roses to the bou- 
tonniéres and corsage bouquets, all pink ; 
from the cocktails through a kind of 
tone poem of wines and viands to the 
coffee and cordials. Conny sat at the 
foot of the table and gloried openly in 
her triumph. Cub reporters and tried 
warhorses of the press—no man of them 














all had ever sat down to a more perfect 
feast. 

Sarah Flack, doing the honors at the 
opposite end, was lost in a happy dream 
of social achievement, now and then 
pinching herself to make sure she was 
awake. Celebrities were eating her food, 
and truth to tell, drinking inordinately 
of her wines. Had she not absorbed with 
weekly eagerness, “Answers for the Anx- 
ious” by Trixy Trine? And was not Ellen 
Glenn’s name signed in large type day 
after day in a pink-tinted paper whose 
hue Sarah Flack’s unsophisticated eyes 
never knew for saffron yellow? Each of 
her men guests had been explained and 
ticketed by. Constance Waring, but they 
resolved themselves at once into a gen- 
eral blur of awe-inspiring distinction. 
All she remembered of Conny’s ava- 
lanche of information was that the keen- 
faced man with restless, beady eyes on 
her right had written widely read articles 
on some subject she knew nothing about 
in magazines she never read, and that on 
her left had been placed “the man that 
Ally Slater had in tow.” What she did 
not know was that in Conny’s masterly 
seating, this position of the wild Wester- 
ner was partly an arrangement to get rid 
of him and partly a way of putting a 
fence between the Sahara of the hostess’ 
dullness, and the efflorescence of talk that 
was to be expected further down the 
table. The result of this generalship was 
soon obvious. Before the soup plates were 
removed, the keen-faced man with his 
beady eyes had inventoried Sarah and was 
wiping his mouth in a way that indicated 
that he was done with her along with the 
soup, and was ready to sample his op- 
posite neighbor. At once there flew 
across to the Westerner a cyclone of 
question and comment which was not 
long in dying the calm death of a one- 
sided conversation. 

“Jones, I believe—and of Tacoma? 
Ah, yes—Tacoma! Very interesting 


country—very!” Thus he petered out, 


and by the time the entrée was finished, 
so also was Jones of Tacoma. The keen- 
faced man had picked over his brains, 
decided he was not worth while, and 
turned his shoulder toward his right, 
from whence 


there floated to Sarah 
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Flack’s entranced ears detached scraps 
as intelligible as Greek. There was a 
good deal about “scoops” and ‘‘cut sto- 
ries’ and some thing called “assign- 
ments” that had always to be “covered,” 
though with what she never made out. 
There seemed to be a most bewildering 
contiguity of interest between Mexico 
and Wall Street, or the Balkans and the 
Great White Way. It meant nothing to 
Sarah, never got past her tympanum, 
but to hear it at her own board gave her 
the buoyant sense of floating in the em- 
pyrean of very exalted talk. 

Now and then she made vaguely po- 
lite responses to her left hand guest, as 
he spoke to her, until at last she came 
out of her preoccupation at some arrest- 
ing question, to find his eyes fixed on her 
face at disconcertingly close range. 
Sarah Flack had never been looked at 
like that in all her life, that she could 
remember, with such bold inspection, 
such open admiration! It made her catch 
her breath and shrink back against her 
chair. She dropped her eyes and blushed 
to her throat. My, she said to herself, 
wasn’t she glad she’d gone and washed 
off her cheeks after that hairdresser and 
beautifier had got through fixin’ her up 
for the dinner! When she ventured to 
look again, she took him in with more 
attentive vision. He was a heavy-shoul- 
dered, middle-aged man with a bushy 
shock of iron gray locks and a reddish 
parchment skin that, along with his mus- 
cular frame, made a narrative of hard 
work that his well cared for hands 
placed back in some earlier period of 
life. Deep lines radiated from the corners 
of as kind a pair of eyes as ever smiled 
out on the world. His voice was so big 
and bass that it gave Sarah a startling 
impulse to jump every time he spoke. 

How did she like New York? How 
did he know she didn’t live in it? But he 
seemed to know a good deal about her, 
and to assume a common bond of strange- 
ness to all the people and things about 
them. Sarah warmed so at last, in his 
pervading friendliness, that she found 
herself chatting away quite unreservedly 
about her own affairs—her father’s 
cousin especially, and the cousin’s gift. 

“Maybe,” she said with timid optim- 
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ism, “you might have come acrost my 
father’s cousin somewheres, you’ve been 
around so much? He lives out West too, 
and he’s got the same name you have. 
But I expect there’s Joneses, like there’s 
Smiths, every place!” 

He took time to flick an intruding 
crumb from his shirt-front, and to the 
frigid horror of the waiter, to stack his 
outlying dishes and implements (an ab- 
sent minded reversion to a more elemen- 
tal past) before he answered her. 

“Ye-es, I guess I did know the man— 
as well as I wanted to.” 

“Oh”—she was obviously crestfallen. 
“Then you didn’t like him!” 

He looked up from a jackstraw game 
he was now playing with the fresh forks 
that had been laid before him. 

“Mean sort of cuss,” he volunteered. 
“Always on the make, he is—nothin’ 
much but a money grabber!” 

If Sarah Flack’s cheeks had been 
flushed before, they went the red of 
boiled lobsters at this and her eyes filled 
as they did when her gentle soul was 
near to anger. 

“You mustn’t speak of him like that,” 
she said with tremulous dignity, “I can’t 
hear it! He’s a very generous man—he’s 
not like that terrible name you called 
him by!” 

“They say he was pretty mean,” he 
persisted, “to a cousin of his out East 
here—about some property—had a law- 
suit about what was inherited from the 
grandfather. They say he took his pound 
of flesh all right, and the cousin was 
poor too—couldn’t ’ve been your father, 
Miss Flack?” 

Poor Sarah might have cried if it 
hadn’t been for the depth of her resent- 
ment. 

“That was before my time,” she said 
sharply. “My father never talked about 
it. All I know is he’s been generous to 
me and without any call to be. He’s 
given me of his own free will a lot of 
money—enough to pay off my mortgage 
and build me a new fence, and shingle 
my roof—” She went on in breathless 
enumeration until with flashing eyes she 
dealt her final thrust—‘“‘and pay for 
this dinner you’re eating now!” 

Jones of Tacoma had been leaning 
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back with an expression of well fed 
amusement, following every word. As 
she ended in a strained voice that was 
near to a break, the big man sat for- 
ward and held out a hand to her. 

““Come,”’ he said, and his smile with its 
persuasive wrinkles was irresistible, ‘for- 
give me and shake on it! I think better 
of this cousin of yours since you’ve de- 
fended him—by George, I believe I’m 
jealous! No such a woman as you ever 
stuck up for me like that! Let’s drink 
to him—may he succeed in whatever 
blame scheme he’s got on hand this min- 
ute! Oh, he’s a schemer all right!” 
And Jones of Tacoma laughed aloud. 

Sarah melted and took the proffered 
grasp, but nodded denial toward her un- 
touched glasses. 

“T’m a total abstainer,” she said. 

“Then, dang it all, I’ll drink for two! 
Don’t you touch your water tumbler— 
one sip of it might queer that toast. I’d 
sure like him to pull off this last deal 
I happen to know he’s got in tow!” 

By the time cigarettes and coffee were 
under way, the rest of the company had 
moved by imperceptible degrees, and 
focused toward the other end of the 
table. The two outsiders at the head 
found themselpes téte-d-téte on a social 
island. But that made no difference, for 
when Sarah once got over her irritation 
at his detraction of her father’s cousin, 
she expanded under the influence of the 
Westerner as a flower in sunshine. His 
talk was of things she could be interested 
in and was in terms comprehensible to 
her simple understanding. He seemed to 
her a person of a limitless world—wide 
experience and infinite jest. He even 
provoked her to the rare demonstration 
of audible laughter, when his own came 
forth in a reverberating boom that shook 
the table and made everyone turn round. 

“When are you going home?” he pro- 
pounded suddenly. 

“Right off soon”’—a little ruefully— 
“now ’t I’ve done everything I laid out 
to, and seen all there is to be seen.” 

“Gee whiz! My dear lady, you aint 
seen half—no, not a thousandth of what’s 
to be seen in this city! Say’—he flicked 
his cigar ash on the floor and leaned to 
her persuasively—“you stay a week 
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longer and let me show you this old 
town! It’s been kinder lonesome sight- 
seein’ so far for both of us—let’s have 
a try at it together. I’ve got a hunch, do 
you know, that it’d be right in line with 
what that cousin of your father meant— 
suit his ideas down to the ground, I bet!” 

“Well,” she yielded thoughtfully. 
“Maybe I might spare a few days more. 
My spring dress-making don’t begin till 
the first of the month, and I aint got 
round yet to buying my patterns.” She 
heaved a pensive sigh, and something 
moved Jones of Tacoma to swear softly 
under his breath and then to say half 
audibly—“Dress-making! Good Lord, 
dress-making !”’ 


When Sarah Flack got home again 
she brought the cat and the bird back 
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from old Mrs. Elting’s, next door. She 
opened the blinds and swept and dusted 
every corner with more than her usual 
thoroughness, but she moved about it all 
like a woman in a trance. Her mind 
wasn’t on it, she admitted to herself. In 
fact, where her mind was, waking or 
sleeping, was back in that perfect week 
when she and her newly found Western 
friend went seeing New York together. 
She caught her breath sometimes at 
thought of the splendors he revealed to 
her simple eyes, the doors he opened to 
feet whose most eventful journey had 
hitherto been up street for the mail. That 
too brief time had been a whirl of thea- 
tres, opera, automobile rides, restaurants, 
and a variegated shower of candy and 
flowers each day. Her rooms came to look 
like a florist’s shop and the hotel maids 
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reveled in boxes of bon-bons de luxe. 
Jones of Tacoma had indulged himself in 
an orgy of bestowal, and the only limit 
set was the character prescribed for his 
gifts by a well-conned book of etiquette. 
It seemed you might give a lady certain 
commodities without consideration of 
cost, but until you passed within a zone 
of intimacy nearer the equator of matri- 
mony, other gifts were interdicted. One 
night when they were dining in a res- 
taurant, he had looked disapprovingly 
at Sarah’s small and well-shaped hands, 
adorned only by her fifty dollar ring and 
then at the flashing jewels at adjacent 
tables. Her little old-maidish heart gave 
a bound now to recall what he said to 
her, and how he looked at her across the 
table when he said it: 

“By gum, I’d like to rig you up once 
with diamonds like you deserve! Rings 
and breastpins, and chains, yes, and ear- 
rings too—though I can’t say I’m much 
for the pasty look of pearls. Gee, but 
you'd be a queen alongside the best 
of ’em!” 

During that magic week he had con- 
trived to surround Sarah Flack with an 
atmosphere that lifted her into a seventh 
heaven of happiness. There was no deny- 
ing it even to herself—she had fallen 
in love at last—desperately, hopelessly 
in love, like any young girl! No woman, 
she was sure, had ever found in one 
godlike form, stout though it undeniably 
was, such manly beauty, such goodness, 
such strength and kindness, such general 
omniscience. She cried a little now and 
then as she went about her tasks of set- 
ting her house to rights, though quite 
unresentfully, at the way it had ended. 
He took her to the train that last day, 
put her into a seat in the parlor car, filled 
her lap with candy, flowers, magazines, 
waved her off in a cloud of glory, as it 
were—and that was all! He never said a 
word of writing or of coming to see her, 
or even of wanting to hear from her. She 
knew they would never meet again! She 
’sposed, she said to herself, that it was 
quite natural. He was what was known 
in books as “a man of the world,” and 
she gathered that they were apt to act 
like that. He’d been everywhere, seen 
everything, and knew ’most everything. 





He’d just been good to her because she 
was from the country. He’d showed the 
sights to her, and now, likely as not he 
was off for Tacoma and had forgot all 
about her. She wasn’t going to think hard 
of him, but she did think he might write 
a line—just a line! Every night since 
she’d been home she made her hopeful 
trip to the post-office only to come away 
with nothing. 

Of course the comment on _ her 
changed appearance flew thick and fast 
about her as she waited in the line, and 
when it penetrated to her hearing was 
not without balm for her wounded spirit. 

“Did you ever see anything so giddy 
as Sarah Flack’s new hat?” “Crimps her 
hair every day since she’s been to the 
city!” and ‘My senses—the clothes!” 

One night they handed her out a let- 
ter, and she hurried away from the 
whispered tributes to tear it open hastily. 
But it was only a brief communication 
from John Hardenbrook to say that her 
father’s cousin was in the East and had 
written that he would stop off some day 
soon to see her on a little matter of busi- 
ness! She went her listless way home, 
sick with disappointment. 

“Tf there’d been only a postal,” she 
said as she laid off her hat and lit her 
lamp. “I wouldn’t ’ve expected a busy 
man like he is to do more’n that—just a 
nice picture postal wouldn’t ’ve bothered 
him much, with just ‘good-by’ on it.” 

The bird in his cage woke up to cheep 
a sleepy greeting as she moved about. 
When she sank wearily into the old 
rocker whose friendly arms had enclosed 
her for many years, the cat got down off 
the sofa, yawned, stretched, and jumped 
into her lap. But nothing of the friendli- 
ness of the little room and its occupants 
spoke the accustomed comfort to her sore 
heart. Never before since the last of her 
family died, had she suffered such bitter, 
abysmal loneliness as now enveloped her 
like a pall. She sat there drooping, wilt- 
ing under the pain of the emptiness of the 
world since her cousin’s gift had so 
changed it. Thinking of all the events 
that had crowded upon her since the 
first letter from John MHardenbrook 
turned her life upside down, she began 
to feel resentment toward her distant 
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sight of the blue en- 
velope lying on the ta- 
ble seemed to aggra- | 
vate. 

“T wish to goodness 
he wouldn’t come here! 
I don’t want to see 
him! I wish to good- 
ness I’d never ¢oo0k his 
money !” 

A shining drop 
brimmed over and fell 
on the cat’s ear, which | | ‘4 
caused him to wiggle 
off its tickling presence 
irritably. -(If women 
must be fools and cry, 
why cry on cats!) 

“No,” she contra- 
dicted herself, “I’m not 
sorry I took it and 
spent what I did! If I 
hadn’t had that dinner 
party, I’d never ’ve met 
—him! Conny Waring 
was so sarcastic about | 


kinsman, which the | 
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what money could buy 
—she never knew what 








‘i "It’s me, and I’m the same old sixpence”’ 
it did get me—the 
longin’est wish of ee : edibaiaaitiinianiilammiaaaan 


my heart!” A_ wan, 

wet smile came over her face, thinking 
how the lifelong hunger of her romantic 
soul had been fed at that memorable, 
material feast. The supreme desire of 
Sarah Flack’s life had been just the one 
she couldn’t have told any human being, 
certainly not Conny, hardly even herself 
—it was to have a beau! For one super- 
nal week she had moved in the achieve- 
ment of her dream of dreams, seven 
glorious days were set in the tale of her 
years like effulgent jewels. But alas! she 
was now realizing how dead and dull 
their brightness made the rest of exist- 
ence look—both past and future. Re- 
volving seasons of other people’s clothes 
stretched out before her, endless recur- 
rence of laces and linings, gores and 
gussets and buttons, in which she had 
lost all interest. Certainly she had won 
her beau, but the price would seem to 
have been the taking of all zest from 
the narrow existence she must lead. 





The front door bell rang at that very 
moment. It was the kind that turns in the 
middle of the panel, and it was cracked. 
Sarah wiped her eyes hastily, and 
dumped the indignant cat, as she stood 
up irresolute. 

“This time of night”—it was half 
past eight—“of all things!” 

Then the bell rang in a continuous 
clangor. Some one was turning it round 
and round. Sarah went out through the 
long hall and opened the front door. 
The passage was dark save for the light 
shining out of the open living room, and 
the street outside was unlighted, but she 
made out the figure of a man. 

“T’m your father’s cousin,” mumbled 
a gruff voice. “Got in on the evening 
train—stopped at the hotel for a bite—” 

“Oh,” said Sarah, breathless, and for 
the moment she couldn’t think of any- 
thing else to say, as he walked in without 
more ado. And again—“Oh!” She shut 
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the door behind him, and recovered 
from her fluster. 

“TI didn’t expect you so quick—I only 
got the letter to-night. I’m awful sorry 
the front room aint to rights—nor the 
hall lamp lit! I guess you'll have to 
come right along in back!” 

She went on ahead to show the way, 
but he waited to take off his overcoat, 
and hang it with his hat on the rack be- 
fore he followed. As he passed into the 
sitting room where she stood waiting for 
him, the man’s bulk seemed to fill the 
low doorway. He came forward and the 
light shone full upon the big shoulders, 
the bushy hair, and the kind, wrinkled 
smile of Jones of Tacoma! 

“Tt’s one and the same,” he boomed 
radiantly. “One and the same!” 

Poor Sarah Flack! She went white, 
and gasped, and tottered, but he picked 
her up bodily, and looking about for a 
place to put her, tucked her up in a cor- 
ner of the hair-cloth sofa and sat him- 
self down beside her, holding her fast. 

“Don’t you cry, little woman,” he 
crooned over her, “Don’t you! I looked 
to give you a surprise, but I never calc’- 
lated to scare you to death !” 

“T aint cryin’ because I’m scared,” she 
sobbed, “but because I’m glad—so fer- 
rible glad you’ve come back to me! I—I 
thought you wouldn’t!” 

“That’s good”—he was patting her 
with a large hand outspread—‘that’s 
awful good news for me! But my! Aint 
women funny! I thought I’d made some 
headway with you before you left the 
city, but I felt I had to wait—and I 
couldn’t hardly—to make sure! You see 
I fell in love with you, Sally, from the 
word go—got it right off the bat that 
very first night! Of course I knew who 
you was straight off, and I calc’lated to 
get some fun outer seein’ you have your 
fling. But Lord, I give in right off—for 
you was the sweetest thing in the woman 
line I’d ever set eyes on in all my streaked 
career! Yes,” he went on over her mur- 
mured protest, “yes, my career’s been 
some streaky! What I said that night 
that madded you so was true—your fath- 
er’s cousin’s been a money grabber all 
right, and what he made over to you 
was not much else than a conscience 


fund! But Sally, the minute he took a 
shine to you, he made up that cussed 
mean mind of his that you was some- 
thing money couldn’t buy! If he wanted 
you, he’d have to go after you some other 
way—and say, Sally, didn’t I? Wasn’t 
that going some for a courtship ?” 

He threw back his head and laughed 
till the noise of it filled the house. The 
cat got up from his nap on the rug and 
walked off to the kitchen in disgusted 
protest at the unwonted uproar; the 
canary pulled his head out from under 
his wing and went into a fluttering hys- 
teria of fright; but Sarah Flack closed 
her lids in blissful content at the sound. 
Her blushing, tear-stained cheek at that 
thrilling moment received its thirteenth 
kiss—for Sarah was keeping count! 

Jones of Tacoma then got up and 
straightened himself for long enough to 
extract from the depths of his trouser 
pocket, and not without some slight diffi- 
culty, a white velvet box in which re- 
posed The Ring. When they were again 
together as close as possible on the old 
sofa, the diamond blazing like a head- 
light on Sarah’s small finger, he ex- 
plained with swelling pride that this was 
but a fore-runner of unimagined splen- 
dors yet to be. 

“When you went to New York to have 
the time of your life, Sally,” (no one 
had ever thought of calling her Sally 
before—what a pretty name it was!) 
“was you able to get everything you 
wanted most, as I said you should, for 
your money ?” 

“No!” 

“Pshaw, you didn’t have enough ?” 

“No!” 

“By gum, you shall have it now, no 
matter what it costs! What was it?” 

Her eyes were blue stars as she looked 
up at him. 

“*T wasn’t for sale! But I don’t mind 
any more now, for I’ve got it— it’s you!” 

A figure on a fashion plate called “A 
creation in taupe messaline—very chic,” 
that was pinned to the adjacent wall, 
threw a coquettish glance over her shoul- 
der at what now took place on the horse- 
hair sofa, but it was no concern of hers 
any more than of ours. Sarah Flack 
didn’t need help her keep count. 
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Mme. Alla Nazimova, who will appear in three new plays this season under the 
management of Charles Frohman 


HILE the mercury is up and the 

curtains are still down, let us 
glance ahead at the more important of 
the plays which will be unfolded befcre 
us on the coming winter nights. But, as 
we look, let us not forget that the seed, 
though father to the grain, is not a 
guarantee of the richness of the garner- 
ing. The safest time to write of the plans 
of a new dramatic season is at its close. 
Circumstances will intervene to thwart 
successes that now seem assured. And 
lucky accidents will lead to triumphs 
now undreamed. 

Mr. Charles Frohman has returned to 
New York from the activities of his Lon- 
don season with his arrangements for the 
new year fully matured. His pesition in 
the world of the theatre continues to be 
fortunate. Few manuscripts by foreign 
playwrights are beyond his reach, al- 
though he is not always wise in making 
his selections. So it will be no surprise 
that Mr. Frohman’s companies will ap- 
pear in the newest dramas by such gifted 
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Englishmen as Sir Arthur Wing Pinero, 
Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. C. Haddon Cham- 
bers, Mr. W. Somerset Maugham, Mr. 
Hubert Henry Davies and Mr. Arthur 
Sutro, and by such conspicuous French 
authors as Rostand, de Caillavet, de 
Flers, Bernstein, Pierre Veber and Pierre 
Wolff. 

The Pinero play which Mr. Frohman 
intends to produce in October is ‘“Pre- 
serving Mr. Panmure.” It will please 
my readers, I know, to learn that the 
most expert of contemporary English 
dramatic technicians has abandoned the 
unpleasant cynical vein he has employed 
in his last half-dozen dramas and has 
returned to the humorous style of his 
earlier writing. 

The question in “Preserving Mr. Pan- 
mure” resolves itself into a week-end 
house party puzzle—who kissed the pret- 
ty governess? Of course, the dense and 
fussy Mr. Panmure himself kissed her— 
out of impulsive gratitude to her for 
suggesting the text of his twice-a-week 
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sermonette. But it devolves upon 

mself, with the burden of guilt upon 

his mind, to conduct the inquiry which 

implicates, one after the other, all the 
men in the party. 

[heatre-goers in cities other than New 
York who are still curious to see Miss 
Maude Adams in “Chantecler’”’ will 
an opportunity, for Mr. Froh 


man intends to send her on a long tour 


how 


be Liven 


in Restand’s barnyard fantasy, but not 


until she has spent the weeks of the 
early autumn on Broadway. An element 


of novelty will enter her New York s 


al 
son, however, for she will give special 
matincées each week, called ‘‘Maud 
\dams Afternoons,” in three little plays 
by J. M. Barrie, running fifty minutes 
each. One is to be called merely “A Lit 
tle Play,’ another is “Judy,” and the 
third is still unnamed. They are said 
te be Barrie surprises and we may con 
fidently believe that they will be, judg 
ing from his exquisite little satire, ‘The 
Twelve Pound Lock,’ in which Miss 
Kthel Barrymore appeared last Spring. 

But Mr. Frohman has many impor 
tant stars other than Miss Maude Adams 
to equip with plays. For Mr. John Drew 
who, as usual, will inaugurate the Km- 
pire Theatre’s season in New York, he 
has a comedy by Mr. Hubert Henry 
Davies entitled ‘““The Single Man.” It 
may be recalled as a recommendation 
that Mr. Davies wrote “The Mollusc” 
and ‘Cousin Kate.” For Mr. Drew’s 
gifted and popular niece, Miss Ethel 
Barrymore, who will follow him at the 
Empire, “The Witness For The De 
fense,”’ by Mr. A. E. W. Mason, whicl 
has already met with great success in 
London, has been provided. 

Long before Mr. Drew will have left 
the Empire there will be produced in 
New York another of the Frohman 
plums picked during the I.ondon season 
—‘The Passer-By” by Mr. C. Haddon 
Chambers, for the title role of which 
Mr. Richard Bennett, the John Shand 
in Miss Adams’s production of “What 
Every Woman Knows,” has been se- 
lected. And simultaneously will come 
two other foreign plays dominated by 
Krohman feminine stars—Miss Marie 
Doro in the four-act comedy, ‘‘A Butter 
fly On A Wheel,” and Miss Billie Burke 
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In Phe Runaway” by Mr. Pierre Veber, 
also in four acts and changed from its 
French original into English by Michael 
Morton. 

Che newest celebrity among the stars 
whom Mr. Frohman has added to his 
list is Mme. Alla Nazimova, who, before 
the season ends, will have accumulated 
a répertoire of three plays, one, in a 
kKrench locale, by the author of “The 
and two by Amer 

an playwrights with scenes laid in this 
country. 


(Comtesse Coquette tig 


(he mention of American plays in 
his plans for Mme. Nazimova serves as 
a reminder that Mr. Froiiman is no 
longer entirely cblivious to the fact that 
vood dramas are being written in this 
country as well as in England. Only a 
year ago he expressed the opinion that, 
although the output by American play 
wrights was voluminous, they were not 
vet “delivering the goods.” Then he pro 
ceeded to let slip through his fingers Mr. 
\ugustus Thomas’s ‘‘As a Man ‘Thinks,’ 
which net only proved to be the finest 
drama written by an American author 
in the last fifteen years, but immeasur 
ably superior to the work of any of Mr. 
Frohman’s foreign literary clients that 
reached our stage during the entire sea- 
son. Possibly he now realizes his mis- 
take, for he has arranged with Mr. 
Thomas for his next comedy and he 
will bring forth one of his best stars, 
Mr. Otis Skinner, in a play by Mr. A. 
k. Thomas. He has also purchased 
“Sex,” the most recent play by Mr. Por- 
ter Emerson Browne, and has accepted 
comedies, the names of which are not 
yet divulged, by Mr. Thompson Bu- 
chanan, Mr. Winchell Smith and Miss 
Martha Morton, which will be distrib- 
uted among such talented stars as Mr. 
William H. Crane, Mr. Francis Wilson 
and Miss Hattie Williams. 

Mr. Frohman dces not propose to let 
the new season slip by without attempt- 
ing two pretentious musical-comedy im- 
portations. One is to be “The Siren,” 
for the use of that attractive singer and 
graceful dancer, Mr. Donald Brian, who 
will have Miss Julia Sanderson as his 
leading actress. It is the work of the 
authors of “The Dellar Princess.” The 
costuming will be modern dresses and 





























































George Tyler, exectitive head of Liebler and Company having his fortune told by a Sand Diviner at Biskra in the Sahara whither he went to obtain “color” for his 
forthcoming production of I'he Garden of Allah” 


















































erguson and Lowell Sherman in a scene from ‘‘ Dolly Madison” in the title role of which 
Miss Ferguson will star this season 
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uniforms and the settings a series of 
romantic, moonlit scenes. The second is 
“The Doll Girl,’ by the Viennese com- 
poser, Mr. Leo Fall, the music of which 
is said to ripple like laughter. As both 
of the librettos are in German they have 
been placed in the hands of the prolific 
lyrical tinkerer, Mr. Harry B. Smith, 
for adaptation. 

Mr. Frohman is well endowed with 
that persistent optimism which is so nec- 
essary to a producer. His comment 
concerning the months to come is char- 
acteristically brief. ‘Genuinely good 
plays are seldom unsuccessful in Amer- 
ica,” he says, “so I look forward to the 
new season with the brightest anticipa- 
tions.” 


‘THE prominence which Mrs. Fiske 

enjoys among dramatic stars is 
quite sure to be maintained during the 
coming season, for she is the lucky pos- 
sessor of three new dramas of unusual 
appeal. The first, which she will pro- 
duce in Chicago in October, is a comedy 
entitled ‘‘The New Marriage,” which 
has been furnished her by Mr. Langden 
Mitchell who, it will be easily recalled, 
is the author of two of her notable suc- 
cesses of other years, ‘“The New York 
Idea’”’ and the exceedingly effective dra- 
matization of ‘Vanity Fair.” Its scenes 
are laid in New York, its theme is satir- 
ical of social life and its characters, 
which Mrs. Fiske will dominate in the 
role of Cynthia Karslake, will be drawn 
from exclusive circles. 

Another play, “Julia France,” which 
Mrs. Fiske is arranging to present, will 
mark the début of the novelist, Mrs. 
Gertrude Atherton, as a dramatist. The 
story is described as psychological and 
the heroine from whom the title is taken 
will embody Mrs. Atherton’s idea of the 
emancipated woman of to-day in her 
highest and noblest aspects. The locale 
is a winter resort on the Island of St. 
Nevis in the British West Indies. With 
the exception of two Americans all the 
characters are English. The third play, 
“The War of Souls,” by the French 
writer, M. Paul Hyacinthe Layson, is of 
a distinctly different order, for its fable, 
which has a strong domestic interest, : ‘ 
involves also a conflict between religion meee Coes a 
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science. The drama : L | 
winter at the Theatre Antoine in Paris. 
Its author, who is a socialist philosopher 
as well as a litterateur and dramatist, 
iy, “L’Apotre,” 


} 
i 


1 
| 
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will have another play 
produced during the next season at 
Phéatre Francaise. 

Harrison Gray 


LI1e 
Fiske, who is Mrs. 
liske’s husband and manager and also 
the editor of one of the leading dramati 
ournals, is not as impressed as most ol 
his tellow theatri 


York as a preducing 


l 
| 


al managers with New 
center tor serious 
y speaking,” he = says, 
matters throughout 


1 


the country is improving although New 


plays. ‘General 
“taste in dramati 


York, on account of its peculiar cosmo 
politan conditions, lags behind. It is 
only the musical ‘show’ or the farce hit 
that fills the theatre for a long period. 
the normal play finds its best returns 
elsewhere, because the people elsewhere 
possess normal instincts with respect to 
amusements. 

‘The demand for American plays 
grows apace and it is only the excep 
tional and unusual foreign play that 
meets with popularity. Everything about 
the theatre, except the art of acting, is 
advancing. The ‘type’ nuisance is degrad 
ing the art of interpretation, and the 
inability of talented young actors to s¢ 
cure adequate training along artisti 
lines makes the casting of plays more 
and more difficult.” 


[)AvID BELASCO is one of the 


few important producers for whom 
the approaching dramatic season does 
not present great problems and _ risks. 
respect, 
will result in New York’s artistic loss, 
for his principal companies will con 


His gain in this however, 


tinue to appear elsewhere in the plays 
which they brought into prominence in 
his own theatres last season. 

he exceptions to this arrangement 
will be ““The Return of Peter Grimm,” 
the “reincarnation” drama which. with 
David Warfield in its peculiar leading 
character, was first produced in Boston 
last seascn and is expected to be a fix- 
ture at the Belasco Theatre after Octo- 
ber 17, and “The Woman,” by William 
(*.. De Mille. which had a short trial 
last spring and for which, now, a met- 
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ropolitan theatre will soon be found. 

\ tentative production by Mr. Belasco 
will be “The Gevernor’s Lady,” a com- 
edy by Miss Alice Bradley who Is as yet 
unknown amceng dramatic authors, but 
whose first play is expected to justify 
the confidence which this wizard among 
American producers reposes 1n it. Pos 
sibly, too, another play will be found 
for Miss Frances Starr who in the last 
three seasons has about exhausted in- 
terest in Mr. Eugene Walter’s ‘The 
Easiest Way.” 

“Not being afflicted with the prevalent 
mania for theatre building,’ said Mr. 
Belasco for the readers of THE RED 
Kook MAGAZINE, “and having only a 
limited number of stars and companies 
to keep equipped, I can afford to pro 
ceed leisurely and carefully. A specula 
tive spirit has crept into play produc- 
tion. It has blinded manavers to actual 
values and has reduced the artistic 
standards of the American stage to what 
they are now. | prefer to follow a radi- 
cally different pe Lic Se 


HE theatrical firm of Liebler and 

Company has not heretofore con 
trolled a stage of its own in New York 
although for a decade past, with George 
(. Tyler at its head, it has been recog- 
nized as one of the most active and suc- 
cessful factcrs in the native dramatic 
world. Having tardily decided to enter 
the field of playhouse management, it 
will loom forth this season on a most 
elaborate scale for it has acquired the 
New Theatre, which will be reopened in 
the fall under the new name of The 
Century. 

Befitting its acquisition of this most 
beautiful theatre in America, which cest 
a coterie of New York art-loving mil- 
lionaires $2,000,000 and many _heart- 
aches, Liebler and Company will in- 
augurate its tenancy with a lavish pro- 
duction of Robert Hichens’ widely read 
novel of the Sahara Desert, ‘The Gar- 
den Of Allah.” Miss Mary Anderson, 
now retired and living in England, has 
been Mr. Hichens’ collaborator in the 
dramatization. 

In the expensiveness and elaborate- 
ness of its scenery “The Garden Of Al- 
lah” now promises to surpass any other 

















































Photograph by White, New York 
Miss Lillian Lorraine, appearing in ‘‘ The Follies of 1911” 
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produc tion of the 
new season. The 
five big settings 
will show suc- 
cessively, after a 
prologue in pan- 
tomime intended 
to picture the 
Spirit of the 
Desert in all its 
vastness and 
dreary, arid 
waste, the exte- 
rior of the hotel 
at Biskra, the 
street of the 
(uled Nails, the 
café of the Ara- 
bic dancers, 
Count Anteoni’s 
garden and the 
French military 
watch tower in 
the middle of the 
Sahara. In order 
to produce with 
fidelity the exact 
atmosphere of 
the scenes of the 
story, Mr. Tyler, 
with his general 
scenic director, 
Edward Mor- 
ange and his gen- 
eral stage man- 
ager, Hugh Ford, 
and also the au- 
thor has spent a 
part of the sum- 
mer traveling 
over the actual 
locale of the sto- 
ry. The company 
has not been se 
lected at the pres- 
ent writing, but 
negotiations with 
stars of the first 
magnitude for 
the three  prin- 
cipal characters 
are in progress. 
Another event 
of extreme artis- 
tic interest in 
store at the Cen- 














Photograph 
by White, 
New York 

Miss Bessie McCoy in her Daffydil Dance in ‘The Follies of 1911” 
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tury is the American début of the noted 
French celebrity, Mme. Simone, the dis 
coverer and good angel of the Paris 
playwright, M. Henri Bernstein. She 
will act in English in a round of his 
dramas and will also appear in Mr. 
Louis N. Parker’s version of M. Ed 
mond Rostand’s “Princess Lointaine”’ 
under the title “The Lady of Dreams.” 

George Arliss will continue under this 
firm’s banner in Mr. Parker’s ‘Dis 
raeli,” but that is an old story although 
the drama will new be acted in New 
York for the first time. Miss. Margaret 
Anglin will be another of Liebler and 
Company’s stars, acting most of the sea 
son in New York, it is expected, in 
“(Green Stockings” and ‘‘The New Reli 
gion,” the last named play having just 
been completed by Israel Zangwill. Miss 
Annie Russell will join this firm’s firma- 
ment at the head of a permanent com- 
pany skilled in the performance of mod- 
ern comedies. Another feminine star 
will be Miss Gertrude Elliott in Joseph 
Medill Patterson’s play, “Rebellion,” 
the plot of which revolves around the 
question whether a woman, reared in 
the Catholic faith, is justified in seeking 
freedom through divorce, in defiance of 
the tenets of the Church, from the man 
who is wrecking her life. 

Among various other productions to 
be made by this ambitious firm will be 
Edward Sheldon’s new play, ‘“Ro- 
mance,” and a dramatization of the late 
David Graham Phillips’ novel, “White 
Magic.” 


| contrast to his plays during the sea- 

son just left behind Henry W. Sav 
age’s contemplated productions will be 
in a light vein. One that bears pleasant 
promise will be “Le Million,” which Leo 
Ditrichstein has adapted from a recently 
popular Palais Royale farce that is said 
to follow closely the plan of Victorian 
Sardou’s “A Scrap Of Paper.” It is the 
story of a voung French artist who wins 
a capital prize of a thousand francs in 
the National Lottery. He carelessly 
pla es the ticket in the pocket cf an old 
coat which his sweetheart, moved by 
charity, gives to an undeserving beggar. 
Thereupon begins the amusing helter 
skelter and exciting “hunt for the coat” 
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which was the original French title of 
the piece. 

“Little Boy Blue” will be conspicuous 
among Mr. Savage’s musical-comedy 
ventures. It is the Viennese “Lord Pic- 
colo,” composed by Henri Bereny, for 
which a new book has been based by 
A. E. Thomas and Edward Paulton on 
a German original by Schanzer and Lin- 
dau. Miss Georgia Caine has been 
chosen for its title role. New York will 
also see for the first time ‘The Great 
Name” which Chicago is reported to 
have enjcyed and which will have Hen- 
ry Kolker, Russ Whytal, Miss Lizzie 
Hudson Collier and Miss Ruth Chatter- 
ton in its cast. 

here are other light farcical novel- 
ties in the Savage lists, among which are 
the operetta, “The Prince’s Child,” by 
Franz Lehar; “Baron Good-For-Noth- 
ing,’ by the Berlin author, Heinrich 
Schrottenbach, and ‘The Lieutenant’s 
Ward,” a reigning German success by 
Leo Walther Stein. 


AVING succumbed to the reprehen- 

sible habit of theatre-building and 
added the cozy and beautiful Playhouse 
to New York’s already much too numer- 
ous list of one-hundred-and-one, Wil- 
liam A. Brady has decided on a plan 
by which he hopes to put it in the van 
of the stages devoted to purified, if not 
rarified, art. To accomplish his purpose 
he will take up the mantle of réfertoire 
let fall a year ago by Mr. Charles Froh- 
man—but with a difference. After a 
preliminary autumn season, during 
which Douglas Fairbank and Edgar 
Fawcett will act together in ‘‘A Gentle- 
man of Leisure,” Mr. Brady intends to 
crganize a resident company with his 
wife, Miss Grace George, at its head, 
for the periodical productions of class- 
ical English works extending from the 
plays of Congreve and Wycherly to the 
sparkling comedies of the Restoration. 
His plans are not complete, but if they 
be fully realized he will introduce a 
note of exceedingly great interest into 
New York theatrical affairs. 

One of Mr. Brady’s early productions 
outside his own theatre will be “The 
Q’Flynn,” by Justin Huntley McCarthy, 
for the leading character of which Wil- 






































White, New York 
on Errol as the Zourist 


and Bert Williams as the Porter in a scene from “ The Follies of 1911” in which the present chaotic condition of New York’s 
new Grand Central Station is burlesqued 
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liam Courtenay is named. Mr. McCartl 


s the author also of a new tragedy with 


Charlemagne as its central character, 


which has been accepted for Mr. Robert 
Mantell fer production in October. 
Among native authors who have con 
tributed to the Brady list is Georg 
Broadhurst in whose ‘“‘Bought and Paid 
For’ Charles Richman and, probably 


Miss Ida Conquest will have the roles 
of most importance. A new farce, 
“Who's Who 2” is scheduled for Septem 
ber, and in it Walter 


V. Bell will appear. 


Hirer Y Henry B. Harris is not too 
| ] ; F 


deeply engrossed lh his new res 
taurant-theatre, the Folies Bergere, to 
overlook his more legitimate dramati 
For Robert Edeson he has 
prepared Gelett Burgess’s comedy, “The 
Cave Man,” which will arrive in New 
York during the holidays. For Frank 
McIntyre he will produce a lively far 


Jon 5 and Digby 


interests. 


cical piece, entitled ‘Snobs,” 
Bronson-Howard, which will be one of 


by George 
the season’s first productions at the Hud 
son Theatre. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Harris has 
found fer Miss Helen Ware a vehicle 
worthy of her unusual but, as yet, un 
developed talents. At any rate her play 
this season will be George Broadhurst’s 
composition in a serious vein, entitled 
“The Price.” It will be submitted to 
New York in November. Another of his 
feminine stars already equipped is Miss 
Elsie Ferguson who is to act again in 
“Delly Madison.” And Mr. Edgar Sel 
wyn, who wrote “The Country Boy,” 
which Mr. Harris produced last Septem 
ber, will be represented in his list with 
“The Arab,’ which had a short but 
creditable career last year. Another of 
his productions will be “The Profes- 
sor’s Wife,” dramatized by Mrs. Ire 
mont Older and Mr. Elmer Harris from 
the former’s novel, ‘“The Wild Olive.” 


NEW producing firm came to sud 

den notice last winter through the 
conspicuous success of “The Spring 
Maid,’”’ which not only proved to be one 
of the most charming operettas of the 
New York season, but also gave Miss 
Christie MacDonald a foothold in the 
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list cof the singing stars. Its members are 
louis fF. Werba and Mark A. Luescher. 
hey have long been identified in incon- 
spicuous capacities with theatricals and 
they are now preparing to take advan- 
tage of their new prosperity by beygin- 
ning an active campaign. 

Not only will “The Spring Maid” be 
sent on tour with two companies headed 
by Miss MacDonald and Miss Mizzi 
Hajos, the first of which will have a 
long Chicago engagement, but five new 
productions will be made by this firm. 
Miss Clara Lipman will be brought for- 
ward as a star in a play written by her- 
self, entitled, “It Depends On_ the 
Woman,” and her husband, Mr. Louis 
Mann, will act in “Elevating a Hus- 
band,” which is also from Miss Lip- 
man’s pen. Another star whom the 
young adventurers have plucked from 
vaudeville, is Miss Alice Lloyd, for 
whom a musical-comedy is being sought, 
and still another productica will be the 
Viennese operetta, “The Jolly Peasant,” 
in which George Marion, who was long 
ago conspicucus in the old Hoyt farce- 
comedies, is announced to appear. 


HERE still remains a number of 
producers who, remembering the 
ill-fertunes of the early months of last 
season, have moved slowly in perfecting 
their plans for the new year. Among 
these are Wagenhals and Kemper who, 
however, are already prepared to bring 
out with a company which will contain 
several members of the old New Thea- 
tre stock company Mr. A. E. Thomas’s 
comedy—or is it farce?—‘‘What the 
Dector Ordered,’ the spring run of 
which was prevented by the death of 
Mr. Jacob Wendell, Jr. Another leading 
actor will be found and Mr. William 
McVey, Miss Kate Meek, Miss Anne 
Meredith and others of equal talent will 
be seen in prominent characters. Mr. 
Frederick ‘Truesdell’s ‘‘The Boomer- 
ang,” described as a serious play of mod- 
ern so¢ iety life, will be a second early 
offering by this firm. 


) pore CORT will add at least three 
productions to the season’s list, one of 
which is to be ‘‘Sadie,” a dramatization 
by Mr. Rupert Hughes, the author of 





















































Photograph by White, New York 
Miss Valeska Suratt in a scene from ‘‘The Red Rose” 
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the very popular Pullman train farce, 
“Excuse Me.” Its heroine, a strongly 


] 


drawn and intensely human type from 
humble life, is a restaurant waitress 
whom circumstance introduces into a 
dreary railroad town in the far West. 
By her humble but never failing philose- 
phy, her sturdy perseverance and_ her 
sympathetic heart she dominates the 
rough characters around her and Is re- 
warded at last by the sunshine of ro- 
mance breaking through the clouds of 
her life. Another of the Cort produc- 
tions will be the musical farce, ‘“Jinga- 
boo,” the libretto of which will be dis- 
covered to be an alteration of Mr. Leo 
Ditrichstein’s old farce, ‘Before and 
\fter,” and a third will be Mr. Lee 
\rthur’s dramatization of Mr. Harold 
MecGrath’s short story, “The Other 
Man,”’ under the title of “The Fox.” It 
1as been acted in the West, but is still 
new to New York where it will arrive 
In September. 


HARLES B. DILLINGHAM, 

chiefly identified heretofore with 
musical-comedy, will contribute at least 
two prose plays to the coming season. 
One is “Uncle Sam” by Miss Anne 
Caldwell and James O’Dea. The an 
nouncement that John Barrymore and 
Thomas A. Wise are to be its dual stars 
indicates that its texture will be light 
Miss Josephine Brown and Miss Ida 
Darling have been retained for leading 
feminine parts. The other Dillingham 
prose production is ““The Assassin,” the 
only play by Mr. Eugene Walter which 
has yet been announced for the new sea 
son. 

Two of Mr. Dillingham’s musical 
projects for which preparations have al 
ready begun are a Viennese compesiticn, 
“Gypsy Love,” fer the leading character 
of which Miss Marguerite Sylvia has 
been engaged, and a musical-comedy, yet 
unnamed, by C. M. S. McLellan and 
Ivan Caryll which is expected to furnish 
a suitable background for the talents of 
Miss Emmy Wehlen, the Viennese star 
who first appeared in this country last 


season. 


| a FIELDS is to extend the series 


of elaborate musical productions of 
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the last few seasons, upon which he has 
set the stamp of his individuality, with 
“The Never Homes.” Again Glen Mac- 
Donough will supply the libretto and 
songs while his team mate in such airy 
compositions, A. Baldwin Sloane, will 
write the music. This will be followed 
in mid-winter by another pretentious 
musical piece, ‘The Wife Hunters,” 
which will be the quadrangular CONnCOC- 
tion of Allan Woolf as librettist, David 
Kempner as lyricist, and Anatole Fried 
land and Melvin Franklin as composers. 
For Miss Blanche Ring’s coming season 
has been supplied “The Wall Street 
Girl” by Miss Margaret Mayo and her 
husband, Edgar Selwyn, to whose joint 
libretto Carl Hoschna has applied a 
musical sauce. William Collier must 
have a new farce and for him Mr. Fields 
has secured a piece by James Mont- 
gomery called “Take My Advice,” the 
stellar character of which, however, 
Mr. Collier will alter to suit his own 
style of dry but unfailing humor. 


HERE remains for me to menticn 

one more musical-comedy which 
promises to furnish much light enter- 
tainment for those who take interest in 
that frivolous kind of stage diversion. 
It is Cohan and Harris’s production of 
“The Red Widow,” for which two crit- 
ical minds—those of Rennold Wolf and 
Channing Pollock—have conspired in 
weaving the story. The score is by 
Charles J. Gebest. Raymond Hitchcock 
will act its leading role cf a globe trot- 
ung American millionaire, Cicero Haz- 
nibal Buttes, who falls victim to the 
wiles of the “widow” of the title. 


[ET us turn from the future back to 

the present for a moment to contem- 
plate the two latest summer shows. They 
are the last with which I shall have to 
deal. 

The case of “The Red Rese” would 
excite curiosity at any time in the year. 
It is a typical musical-comedy, gor- 
geously staged, and costumed without re- 
gard to expense. Reckless extravagance 
is its keynote. Its company contains some 
of the cleverest performers on the light 
musical stage and certainly they do not 
come cheap even in summer. Yet the 
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front of the theatre blazes with the in- 
formation that Miss Valeska Suratt is 
the star. 

lhe attempt to turn Miss Suratt into 
one of the stellar elect at the cost of a 
good-sized fortune is just a bit ludi 
crous. No other performer forced into 
prominence on the stage in recent sea 
sons has possessed fewer qualifications 
to back up her pretensions. Miss Suratt 
cannot sing and cannot dance, and cer- 
tainly she cannot act. But she can wear 
luscious gowns and plenty of them. In 
“The Red Rese” she spends most of her 
time in her dressing-room changing her 
clothes. During her long absences from 
the center of activities Miss Fiavia Ar 
caro, Miss Lillian Graham, Miss Carrie 
Reynolds, Wallace McCutcheon, Alex- 
ander Clark, John E. Hazzard, Henry 
Bergman, Louis Cassavant and 
times the large and especially well 
drilled chorus take the center of the 
stage, and then the piece romps along 
merrily. Its story by Messrs. Harry B. 
and Rebert B. Smith is about a million- 
aire American youth, trying to become 
an artist in Paris, who wants to marry a 
model. Miss Suratt, of course, is the 
model. In the first act she wears a red 
rose in her mouth; in and 
third she wears it at the small of her 
back. 

Robert Hocd Bowers is the composer 
of the musical setting which contains 
twenty numbers, all of which are light, 
lively and tinkling. Three or four of 
the most elementary of these fall to Miss 
Suratt’s share and in each R. H. Burn- 
side, her manager, contrives to 
make her the center of an attractive 
stage picture. In fact, the entire produc- 
tion from a spectacular pcint of view 
would be very beautiful if it were not so 
premeditatedly and vulgarly extrava- 
gant. 


some 


the second 


stage 


HE Follies of 1911,” though it does 

not belie its title, for it piles folly 
upon folly, roof high, is, nevertheless, 
more ingenious and diverting than any 
of its four predecessors at the Jardin 
de Paris—that lofty institution in New 
York which apes the groundling summer 
entertainments of the Champs Flysées. 
If its present rate of progress is main- 


tained, New York will some day evolve 
a kind of hot weather diversion that is 
all its own. 

Chere is no difficulty in detecting the 
rcal purpose of the Jardin de Paris’ 
shows. Whatever be their surface 
their intent is to exhibit the 
genus girl—girl in all her moods and 
tenses and in all her sizes and shapes. 
They illustrate, too, how little material 
it requires to make a costume when the 
girl who is to inhabit it is of more im- 
portance than the dress itself. 

The costumes are quite as scanty as 
usual this summer, but George V. Hob- 
art who, single-handed, fashioned 
half-dozen skits, has not eco- 
nomical as : 


aspects, 


the 
been as 
scme of the librettists who 
have gone before him in his use of wit. 
His burlesques of plays which were per- 
formed during the last season, and his 
thrusts at topics that are of intimate 
current interest to people who dwell in 
New York, are all sufficiently amusing 
on their own account to make them di- 
verting also to our chance visitors. ‘The 
Customs,” for instance, must have a 
tender meaning, born of unhappy ex- 
perience, for all home-coming American 
tourists, and the travesties of ‘Every- 
woman,” “The Pink Lady” and other 
familiar plays, will not be lost even on 
who are unfamiliar with their 
originals. 

All the choice samples of feminine 
pulchritude—Miss Lillian Lorraine, Miss 
Fanny Brice, Miss Clara Palmer, Miss 
Arline Boley and only the photographers 
know how many others—are back in the 
cast. To their numbers have been added 
this year Miss Bessie McCoy and the 
Misses Rose and Ganest Dolly. 


those 


There are also clever male performers 
in the company, but men in a summer 
show on Broadway are, after all, mere 
men. However, one exception must be 


Mr. Bert Williams, the colored 
genius of vaudeville, who intensifies his 
racial hue with burnt cork, has more real 
ability as an entertainer than the rest 
of the cast combined. To hear him sing 
“Woodman, Spare That Tree” and 
“That’s Harmony” would alone make 
an evening at the Jardin de Paris well 
spent and worth the trip skyward in its 
crowded elevators. 


made. 
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